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HE events which diſpoſed the hoſtile nations to paci- 
fic meaſures have been amply detailed in the two pre- 


ceding chapters. The capture of the Britiſh army in 
Virginia, the defeat of count de Graſſe, and the de- 
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ſtruction of the Spaniſh floating batteries, inculcated on 
Great Britain, France, and Spain, the policy of ſheathing 
the ſword, and ſtopping the effuſion of human blood. 
Each nation found on a review of paſt events, that though 
their lofſes were great, their gains were little or nothing. 
By urging the American war, Great Britain had in- 
creaſed her national debt upwards of one hundred mil- 
lions of pounds ſterling, and waſted the lives of at leaſt 
50,000 of her ſubjets. To add to her mortification, 


ſhe had brought all this on herſelf, by purſuing an ob- 


je, the attainment of which ſeemed to be daily leſs pro- 
bable, and the benefits of which, even though it could 
have been attained, were very problematical. 

Two of the firſt ſovereigns of Europe, the empreſs of 
Ruſſia, and the emperor of Germany, were the mediators 


in accompliſhing the great work of peace. Such was 
the ſtate of the contending parties, that the intereeſſion 


of powerful mediators was no longer neceſſary. The 
diſpoſition of Great Britain to recognize the independence 
of the United States had removed the principal difficulty 
which had hitherto obſtructed a general pacification. It 
would be curious to trace the ſucceſſive ſteps by which 
the nation was brought to this meaſure, ſo irreconcilable 
to their former declarations. Various auxiliary cauſes 
might be called in to account for this great change of the 
public mind of Great Britain, but the ſum of the whole 
muſt be reſolved into this ſimple propoſition, © That it 
was unavoidable.” A ftate of perpetual war was in- 
conſiſtent with the intereſt of a commercial nation: Even 
the longer continuance of hoſtilities was forbidden. by 
every principle of wiſe policy. > | 
The avowed object of the alliance between France and 
America, and the ſteady adherence of both parties not to 
enter into negotiations without the concurrence of each 
other, reduced Great Britain to the alternative of continu- 
ing a hopeleſs unproductive war, or of negotiating under 
the idea of recognizing American independence. This 
great change of the public mind in Great Britain, 
tavourable to American independence, took place be - 
tween November 1781 and March 1782. In that 5 
SP terva 


terval Mr. Laurens was releaſed from his confinement in 
the Tower. Before and after his releaſe, he had frequent 
opportunities of demonſtrating to perfons in power, that 
from his perſonal knowledge of the ſentimentts of con- 
greſs, and of their inſtructions to their miniſters, every 
hope of peace, without the acknowledgment of inde- 
pendence, was illuſory. Seven years experience had 
proved to the nation that the conqueſt of the American 
ſtates was impracticable; they now received. equal con- 
viction, that the recognition of their independence was 
an indifpenſable preliminary to the termination of a war, 
from the continuance of which, neither profit nor honour 
was to be acquired. The pride of Great Britain for a 
long time reſiſted, but that uſurping paſſion was obliged 
to yield to the ſuperior influence of intereſt, The feel- 
ings of the great body of the people were no longer to be 
controlled by the honour of miniſters, or romantic ideas 
of national dignity. At the cloſe of the war, a revolu- 
tion was effected in the ſentiments of the inhabitants of 
Great Britain, not leſs remarkable than what in the be- 
ginning of it took place among the citizens of America. 

In the courſe of the ſummer of 1782, Mr. Fitzherbert, 
the miniſter at Bruſſels, was appointed plenipotentiary 
on the part of Great Britain, to conclude the treaty with 
the miniſters of France, Spain, and Holland; and Mr. 
Oſwald, a merchant, who had been long converſant in 
American affairs, was nominated as commiſſioner from 
his Britannic majeſty to treat with John Adams, Benja- 
min Franklin, John Jay, and Henry Laurens, the come 
miſſioners from America. | 

On the zoth of November 1782, proviſional articles 
were ſigned by the Britiſh and American commiſſioners, 
which were to be inſerted in the general treaty of peace, 
whenever it ſhould be concluded. between the European 
powers. By theſe arttwles the independence of America 
was acknowledged in the fulleſt extent; very ample 
boundaries were aſſigned to the States, comprehending the 
extenfive countries on both ſides the Ohio, and on the 
eaſt of the Miſſiſippi, and the full right of fiſhing on 
the banks of Newfoundland, Pn” . 
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The preliminary articles between Great Britain and 
France were ſigned at Verſailles by Mr. Fitzherbert and 
the count de Vergennes, on the 28th of January 1783, 
and thoſe with Spain on the ſame day. By the former 
of theſe treaties the fiſhery on the coaſt of Newtound- 
land was permitted to the French, from Cape St. John, 
on the eaſtern fide, round the north of the iſland, to Cape 
Ray on the weſt.—The iſlands of St. Pierre and Mi- 
quelon were ceded to France. In the Welt Indies Great 
Britain ceded alſo the iſland of Tobago, and reſtored that 
of St. Lucia, In Africa the river Senegal, and all its 
dependencies and forts were ceded, and the iſland of 
Goree reſtored to the French. In the Eaſt Indies Eng- 
Jand reſtored all her conqueſts. The articles alſo rela- 
tive to the port and harbour of Dunkirk, eſtabliſhed at 
the peace of 1 Utrecht, were by the new treaty annulled. 

In return for theſe conceſſions, France reſtored to 
Great Brita'n the iſlands of Grenada, the Grenadines, St. 
Vincent, Dominica, St. Chriſtopher's, Nevis, and Mont- 
Jerrat, in the Weſt Indies; and in Africa the poſſeſſion of 
Fort James, and the river Gambia, were guaranteed to 
Great Britain. | 
By the treaty with Spain, Great Britain relinquiſhed 
all right and claim to Weſt Florida, and the iſland of 
Minorca, and ceded the province of Eaſt Florida: On 
the other fide, the Bahama iſlands were reſtored to 


Great Britain. With reſpect to the Dutch, a ſuſpenſion 
of arms only was agreed to; and it was ſome months 


before the preliminaries were ſettled *. 
By theſe treaties an end was put to the moſt unfor- 
tunate war, in which Great Britain had hitherto been 


engaged: From the confli&t of parties which diſtracted 


the nation, however, theſe articles of peace were doomed 
to undergo a ſevere examination. 1 55 

The parliament met on the 21ſt of January 1783, 
and a coalition having been previouſly formed between 


lord North and the Portland faction, ſome debates en- 


* See the whole of theſe treaties, note [A] at the end of 
_ the volume. s 


ſued 
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ſued concerning the proviſional articles with America; 
but little buſineſs of conſequence was tranſacted till the 
17th of February, when the preliminary articles were 
laid before the two houſes. _ | 

An addreſs of thanks and approbation being moved 
in the houſe of peers by lord Pembroke, and ſeconded 
by the marquis of Carmarthen, a ſucceſſion of able and 


eloquent ſpeeches were made by the lords Carlifle, Wal- 


ſingham, Sackville, Stormont, and Loughborough, re- 
probating the preliminaries of peace as derogatory from 
the dignity, and in the higheſt degree injurious to the 
intereſts of the nation. The dereliction of the loy= 
aliſts of America, and the Indians our allies, was ſaid 
to be a baſeneſs unexampled in the records of hiſtory. In 
the loweſt ebb of diſtreſs we ought not to have ſubſcribed 
to terms ſo. ignominious. Francis I. when conquered 
and a captive, wrote, ** that all was loſt except his ho- 
nour;” and his magnanimity finally re-eſtabliſhed his 
fortune. The folly of our negotiations was every.where 
apparent. In Africa, our trade was ſurrendered to 
France by the ceſſion of Senegal and Goree— In Aſia, 
Pondicherry was not only given back, but, to render 
the boon more acceptable, a large territory was made to 
accompany it---In America, the prohibitions againſt for- 
tifying St. Pierre and Miquelon were removed, and the 


limits of the fiſhery extended---and under pretence of 


drawing a boundary line, the treaty grants to the United 
States an immenſe tract of country inhabited by more 
than twenty Indian nations---In the Weſt Indies, St. 


Lucia was relinquiſhed, which was of ſuch military im- 


portance, that ſo long as we retained this iſland in our 
hands, we might well have ſtood upon the uti po/idetis 
8 P „ 


as the baſis of negotiation in that quarter The ceſſion of 


Eaſt Florida to Spain was an extravagance for. which it 
was impoſſible to find even the ſhadow of a pretence--To 
complete the whole, France was allowed to repair and 
fortify the harbour of Dunkirk, which, in the event of a 
future war, might annoy our trade in its centre, and 
counteract all the advantage of our local ſituation for 
foreign commerce: And what is moſt wonderful, all theſt 
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ſacrifices are made on the profeſſed grourd of arranging 
matters on the principles of reciprocity.” 

The miniſter defended himſelf from theſe attacks with 
great ability. His lord{hip declared, “ that peace was 
the object for which the nation at large had diſcovered 
the moſt unequivocal deſire; the end he had in view was 
the advantage of his country, and he was certain that 
he had attained it. The vaſt uncultivated tract of land 
to the ſouthward of the lakes, his lordſhip ſaid, “ was 
of infinite conſequence to America, and of none to Eng- 
Jand ; and the retention of it, or even of the forts which 


__eommanded it, could only have laid the foundation of 


future hoſtility. If our liberality to Ireland was the ſub- 
ject of juſt applauſe, why act upon principles of illi- 
berality to America? The refulal of the Newfoundland 
fifhery would have been a direct manifeſtation of hoſtile 


intentions; and as it lay on their coaſts, it was in re- 


ality impoſſible to exclude them from it by any reſtric- 
tions; it is an advantage which nature has given them, 
and to attempt to wreſt it from them would not only be 
unjiſt, but impracticable. Of one objection his lordſhip 
acknowledged that he deeply teit the force. His regret 
and compaſſion for the ſituation of the unhappy loyaliſts 
were as pangent as thoſe of their warmeſt advocates, This 
objection admitted only of one anſwer, the anſwer which 
he had given to his own bleeding heart---* It is better 
that a part ſhould ſuffer, rather than the whole empire 

riſh.* He would have daſhed frem him the bitter cup 
which the adverſities of his country held out to him, if 

ace had not been abſolutely neceſſary-—-if it had not 
been called for with a unanimity and vigour that could 
not be reſiſted. No arts of addreſs or negotiation had 
been neglected ; but the American commiſſioners had no 
power to concede further. The congreſs itſelf had not 
the power---for, by the conſtitution of America, every 
ſtate was ſupreme, including in i ſelf the legiſlative and 
judicial powers; its juriſdiction, therefore, was not lia. 
ble to control. In the mode of interpoſition, by recom- 
mendation alone, could the congreſs act. If, after all, the 
loyaliſts ſhould not be received into the boſom of their 
rz : - Gon 
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native country, Britain, penetrated with gratitude for 
their ſervices, and warm with the feelings of humanity, 
would afford them an aſylum: And it would doubtleſs 
be wiſer to indemnify them for their loſſes, than to ruin 
the nation by a renewal or prolongation of the calamities 
of war. The ceſſion of Eaſt Florida, his lordſhip ſaid, 
was rendered unavoidahle, by the miſtaken and ruinous 
policy of thoſe miniſters who had brought the nation 
under the miſerable neceſſity of treating with its enemies 
on terms very different from thoſe it could formerly have 
commanded, This province, detached from Weltern 
Florida, already conquered by the arms of Spain, was 
however of trivial value; and the amount of its imports 
and exports bore no proportion to the expenſe of its civil 
eſtabliſhment We had, nevertheleſs, obtained a com- 
penſation in the reſtitution of the Bahamas, Although 
the bounds of the French fiſhery were ſomewhat extended, 
by far the moſt eligible parts of the Newfoundland coaſt 
were left in poſſeſſion of the Engliſh, and a ſource of fu- 
ture contention removed by the exact aſcertainment of 
limits. In exchange for St. Lucia, France had reſtored 
fix of the ſeven iſlands ſhe had taken, and only retained 
Tobago. Senegal and Goree had been originally French 
ſettlements, but their commerce was inconſiderable; 
and the whole African trade was open to the Engliſh, 
by our ſettlements on the river Gambia, which were gua- 
ranteed to us by this treaty, The reſtoration of Pondi- 
cherry, and our other conqueſts in the Eaſt, muſt be ac- 
knowledged not a meaſure of expediency ſo much as of 
abſolute neceſſity, if the ſtate of the Eaſt India company 
were adverted to. Such had been the formidable con- 
federacy againſt which they were compelled to contend, 
ſuch the wretched derangement of their finances, and ſo 
expoled to hazard were their vaſt and precarious poſ- 
ſeſſions, that nothing but peace could recover to them 
their aſcendency in Aſia; in ſuch a ſituation it was im- 
ſſible do procure terms of accommodation more ho- 
nourable. The removal of the reſtraints relative to the 
harbour of Dunkirk—reftraints diſgraceful to France, 
and of trifling advantage to England -was inveighed 
| C 2 againſt 
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againſt without candour or reaſon ; Dunkirk, as a port, 
was, as his lordſhip aſſerted, far from poſſeſſing the conſe- 
quence aſcribed to it; it lies near a ſhoaly part of the chan- 
nel; it cannot receive ſhips of a large ſize, and can never 
be a rendezvous for ſquadrons ; it may indeed be a reſort for 
privateers, but theſe we know by experience could eaſily 
iſſue from other ports. In fine, the confederacy formed 
againſt us was decidedly ſuperior to our utmoſt exertions 
our taxes were exorbitant—our debts, funded and unfund - 
ed, amounted to two hundred and forty-ſeven millions 
our commerce was rapidly declining—our navy was over- 
balanced by the fleets of the combined powers, in the 
alarming proportion of more than fifty ſhips of the line. 
Peace was in theſe circumſtances neceſſary to our ex- 
iſtence as a nation. The beſt terms of accommodation 
which our ſituation would admit had been procured; and 
his lordſhip ventured to affirm, that they could be de- 
cried cr oppoſed only by ignorance, prejudice, or fac- 
tion.” On a diviſion, the addreſs was carried by a ma- 
Jority of 72 to 59 voices. | 

In the houſe of commons the miniſtry were leſs ſuc- 
ceſsful. The addreſs was moved by Mr. T. Pitt, and 
feconded by Mr. Wilberforce. It however met with 
a very different fate, after giving occaſion to very warm 
debates. : TE | | 

An amendment to the addreſs was propoſed by lord 

John Cavendiſh, and ſeconded by Mr. St. John, that 
inſtead of the words had conſidered,” ſhould be inſerted 
cc evzll cor ſider; that all the reſt of the original addreſs 
ſhould be left out, and the following paragraph ſhould be 
inſerted : © That whatever may be the ſentiments of his 
faithful commons on this inveſtigation of the terms of paci- 
fication, they beg leave to aſſure his majeſty of their firm 
and unalterable reſolution to adhere inviclably to the ſe- 
vera! articles for which the public faith is pledged, and 
to maintain the bleſſings of peace, ſo neceſſary to his ma- 
jeſty's ſubjects, and the general happineſs of mankind.” 

Lord North, in a very long, but (conſidering his 
fituation and his guilt) a moſt unbecoming ſpeech, went 
over the different articles of the peace, which he re- 
Hs” probated 
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probated as being altogether unfavourable to Great Bri” 
tain, dangerous to the ſafety, and derogatory to the 


| honour of the nation, and not warranted or juſtifed by 


the fituation of the parties at war. He therefore ſaid, 
he would vote for the amendment, to which he propoſed 
to add a clauſe in favour of the American loyaliſts. . 

Mr. Powys was ſtrenuous for the addreſs, and declared 
his ſatis faction with the peace in the moſt unequivocal 
manner. He diſavowed all perfonal and intereſted mo- 
tives; and while he gloried that the firſt lord of the trea- 
fury had broken the confederacy in arms againſt this 
country, he confeſſed that he had no great predilec- 
tion for his character. He thought that this was the 
age of ſtrange confederacies. The world had ſeen great 
and arbitrary deſpots ſtand forth the protectors of an 
infant repubiic. France and Spain had combined to 
eſtabliſh the rifing liberties of America; and what was 
Wonderful, the houſe of commons now ſurveyed the 
counterpart of this picture. A monſtrous coalition had 
been made between a noble lord, and an illuſtrious com- 
moner. The lofty aflerter of the prerogative had joined 
in alliance with the worſhipper of the majeſty of the 

eople. | 

The lord advocate exclaimed againſt the amendment, 
and againſt the addition made to it by lord North; and 
from the coalition formed between the latter and Mr, 
Fox, he judged that they would be both againſt the ori- 
ginal motion, After attacking the coalition, his lord- 
ſhip defended the treaties. He was perſuaded that, with 
regard to the loyaliſts, the miniſtry had done every thing 
within the compaſs of their power, | 

Mr. Sheridan remarked the reflections which had been 
town out againſt the coalition of lord North and Mr. 


Fox; and pointed out, as ſomething more ſingular, the 


intimate alliance which had been formed between the 
Jord advocate, the moſt pledged ſupporter of the high 
prerogative of the crown, and Mr. Pitt, the leader of 
the popular advocates for a parliamentary reform. He 
doubted not the convenience of the principles of the 
learned lord, They could perpetually fluctuate with his 

C 3 intereſt. 
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before the houſe of commons by lord John Cavendiſh. 
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intereſt, Tt mattered not to him whether he was to ad- 
vance the pierogative, or to act to its overthrow. In 
theſe oppoſite lines of conduct he could prelerve his 
conſiſtency; for his uniform object was himſelf, 

Mr. Fox now roſe, and pointed out the peculiar deli- 
cacy of his ſituation. He had been accuſed of having 
formed an union with a noble lord whoſe principles he 
had oppoſed for ſeveral years of his life. But the 
grounds of their oppoſition being removed, he did not 
conceive it to be honourable to keep up animoſities for 
ever. The American war was the ſource of his diſ- 
agreement with the noble lord; and that cauſe of en- 
mity being now no more, it was wife and fit to put an 
end to the ill-will, the animoſity, the rancour, and the 
feuds which it engendered. The learned lord, who had 
imprudently been ſo laviſh of his charges, had once been 
the obedient friend of the noble perſon in the blue rib- 
band; and with what view had he deſerted him? He had 


formerly e his ſyſtem when it was calamitous and 


unjuſt; and did he now, from a ſpirit of ſyſtem, avoid 
him when his line of conduct was more meritorious ? 
The maxims adopted by the learned lord were not un- 
known; and no virtuous ſtateſman could poſſibly ap- 
prove of them. They taught him to ſubmit to perpetual 


variations of his ſentiments; and to go decidedly into 
the views of miniſters, whatever they might be. 


Mr. Pitt, and ſeveral other members, took part in 
the debate; after which the houſe having divided, it ap- 
eared that miniſtry were outvoted, there being a ma- 
Jority for the amendment of 224 to 208. 
The defeat of the miniſter in the houſe of commons 
on the ſubje& of the addreſs to the throne, was a topic 


of univerſal converſation, and conſidered as a prognoſtic 


of his approaching fall. It was immediately perceived, 


that the determination of the houſe would be a public no- 


tification of the impropriety of the peace; and it was 


therefore thought adviſable that it ſhould be followed 
up by ſome other proceedings. Accordingly, on the 


21ſt February, the ſubject was a ſecond time brought 
His 
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His lordſhip ex preſſed his concern, that the majority for 
the amendment on the addreſs to the throne had been re- 
preſented as having actually voted againſt the peace, poſ- 
ſibly by ſome perſons who might have had their own 
views to {ſerve in propagating ſuch a report. He was 
therefore anxious to convince the nation, and the powers 
with whom we were negotiating, of our fixed determin- 
ation not to renew the war. Nevertheleſs, he cenſured 
in ſevere terms the conditions on which the peace had 
been obtained; and having recapitulated the various diſ- 
advantages we had ſuſtained in effecting the pacification, 
read the following motions: _ | | | 

I. © That in conſideration of the public faith, which 
ought to be preſerved inviolable, his faithful commons 

will ſupport his majeſty in rendering firm and permanent 
the peace to be concluded definitively, in conſequence of 
the proviſional treaty, and the preliminary articles. — 
2. That, in concurrence with his majeſty's paternal re- 
gard for his people, they will employ their beſt endea- 
vours to improve the bleſſings of peace.—3. 'That his 
majeſty, in acknowledging the independence of the United 
States of America, has ated as the circumſtances of at- 
fairs indiſputably required, and in conformity to the 
ſenſe of parliament.—4. That the conceſſions made to 
the adverſaries of Great Britain, are greater than the 
were entitled to, either from the actual ſituation of their 
reſpective poſſeſſions, or from their comparative ſtrength. 
And, 5. That they would take the caſe of the loyaliſts 
into conſideration, and adminiſter ſuch relief as their con- 
duct and neceſſity ſhould be found to merit.“ 

The two firſt reſolutions were agreed to without any 
oppoſition, On the third a ſhort debate took place, oc- 
caſioned doubts having ariſen in the minds of ſeveral 
members, reſpecting the power velted in the king, to 
acknowledge the independency of the United States, 
which, it was unanimouſly agreed by the gentlemen of 
the long robe, his majeſty had full authority to do, in 
conſequence of the ſtatute paſſed laſt year to enahle him to 
make peace with America. The laſt reſolution lord 
John Cavendiſh conſented to wave. But on the — 
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which conveyed ſo pointed a cenſure on miniſtry, a very 
animated debate took place. | 

Mr. Powys faid, he by no means approved of many 
articles of the peace; but taking its advantages and 
diſadvantages together, he was ſure that the miniſters 
who had made it deſerved thanks. It was his wiſh that 
foreign courts knew, as well as it was underſtood here, 
that the preſent contentions had not in view the inter- 
ruption of the peace, but the overthrow of the miniſter, 
It was a matter of little concern that the firſt lord of the 
treaſury ſhould remain in office. But it was a regret to 
him to obſerve, that a moſt unnatural coalition had been 
entered into to overſet him. It was poſſible that ſome 
alloy might be uſeful to make the political coin durable 
for currency; but care ought to prevail not to debaſe it 
entirely. | 

Lord John Cavend:ſh adviſed his honourable friend not 
to permit his wit to outrun his judgment; and affured 
him chat he would have valued his compliments more, 
if they had been Jeſs accompanied with farcaſms againſt a 
certain coalition. "The preſent juncture of affairs called 
for inch an union. It was only by the concurring efforts 
of eminent and able men that Great Britain was now to 
recover her greatne!s. | 

Mr. Fox argued, that 4 cenſure of the peace did 

not imply a diſpoſition to continue the war; and he 1e- 
called to the attention of the houſe, that one of the re- 
ſolutions waich had been moved expreſſed. their reſolute 
determination to ſupport pacific meaſures. The abuſe 


thrown upon the coalition of parties which had taken 


place, was not only mean, but abſurd, To deſcend 
into perſonalities was at all times odious; but to indulge 


them to the diſadvantage of men who had united to pre- 


ſerve the conititution of their country, was a foleciim 


of which the wilidneſs was prodigious.-Mr. Fox 
then, in a very long and maſterly ſpeech, canvaſſed, 


ſeparately, the articles of the different treaties; from 
which he endeavoured to ſhow, that the conceſſions 
made to the different powers with which we were 
at war, were ſuch as could not be juſtified from a con- 

| ſideration 
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ſideration of the relative ſituation of the contending 
parties. | 

* Mr. Pitt, after deploring the inconſiſtencies of party- 
violence, ſaid, he allowed that the relative ſtrengtb and 
; 2. reſources of the reſpective powers at war were the ſtandards 
by which the merits of the peace ought to be tried, and 
„ upon this ſtandard he was ready to prove that the peace 
= was the beſt that could be obtained, It was in vain to 


boaſt of the ſtrength of our navy. We had not more 
than one hundred ſail of the line. But the fleet of 
> > France and Spain amounted nearly to one hundred and 
1 _ forty ſhips of the line. A deſtination of ſeventy-two 
> _* ſhips of the line was to have acted againſt Jamaica, Ad- 
2 miral Pigot had only forty-ſix fail to ſupport it; and it 
t _ was a favourite maxim of many members of this houle, 
that defenſive war mult terminate in certain ruin. It was 
t not poſſible that admiral Pigot could have ated offenſively 
1 againſt the iſlands of the enemy. For lord Rodney, 
, when fluſhed with victory, did not dare to attack them. 
a Would admiral Pigot have recovered by arms what the 
d miniſters had regained by negotiation ? With a ſuperior 
s fleet againſt him, and in its ſight, is it to be conceived that 
0 he could have retaken Grenada, Dominica, St. Chriſto- 
pher's, Nevis, and Montſerrat ? On the contrary, is it 
d not more than probable that the campaign in the Welt 
- Indies muſt have terminated jn the loſs of Jamaica ? 
— In the Eaſt, it was true that the ſervices of ſir Edward 
te Hughes had been highly extolled. But he could only 
ſe be commended for a merely defenſive reſiſtance. Victory 
n _ ſcemed to be out of the queſtion; and he had not been 
d able to prevent the diſembarkation of a powerful Euro- 
ze pean armament, which had joined itſelf to Hyder Ally, 
e- andi threatened the deſolation of the Carnatic. At home, 
m and in our own ſeas, the fleets of the enemy would have 
Xx been nearly double to ours. We might have ſeized the 


F Intervals of their cruize, and paraded the channel for a few 
weeks. But that parade would have only ſerved to diſ- 
+ grace us. It was yet the only atchievement in our 
power; for to have hazarded an engagement, would 
I have been equivalent to a ſurrender of the kingdom. 


Neither, 
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Neither, in his opinion, was the ſtate of our army to be 
conſidered as formidable. New levies could not be 
raiſed in a depopulated country. We might ſend upon 
an offenſive ſcheme five or fix thouſand men; and what 
expectation could be excited by a force of this kind ? 
To have withdrawn troops from America was a critical 
game. There were no tranſports in which they nught 
he embarked; and if it had been poſſible to embark 
them, in what miraculous manner were they to be pro- 
tected againſt the fleets of the enemy? _ 

As to our finances, they were mejancholy, and hardly 
exhibited one ray of comfort, Let the immenſe extent 
of our debts be weighed ; let our reſources be conſidered 3 
and let us then aſk, what would have been the conſe- 


quence of the protraction of the war? It woul have en- 


dangered the bankruptcy of public faith; and this bank- 
ruptcy, it is obvious, if it had come upon us, might 
have diſſolved all the ties of government, and in its con- 
vulſions have operated to the general ruin. | 
There was an indecent levity in the manner in which 
the condemnation of the peace was pronounced. To ac- 
cept it, or to continue the war, was the only alternative 
in the power of miniſters. Such was the ultimatum of 
France. There was a time when we could have dictated 
to the proudeſt of our enemies. But that era is paſſed, 
and the ſummit of glory, of which we could once vaunt, 
is now but a viſion and a memory. At the ſame time, 
however, let it be remembered, that the peace obtained 
is better than was ſuited to the lowlineſs of our condi- 
tion. We have acknowledged the American independ- 
ence. But what is that but an empty form? The in- 
capacity of the miniſter who conducted the war, a ſeries 
of unproſperous events, and a vote of the houſe, had 
roduced the acknowledgment, We have ceded Florida. 
But have we not obtained the iſlands of Providence and 
the Bahamas ? We have granted an extent of fiſhery on 
the coaſt of Newfoundland. But have we not eſtabliſn- 


ed an excluſive right to the moſt valuable banks? We 


have reſtored St. Lucia, and given up Tobago. But 
have we not regained Grenada, Dominica, St. Chriſto- 
pher's, 


Pr. 
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| have permitted the reparation of the port of Dunkii k. 


Ewhich had been thrown out againſt him. Conſcious 
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pher's, Nevis, and Montſerrat ? And have we not reſcued 


Jamaica from inevitable danger? In Atrica, we have 
given Goree, But Goree was the grave of our country- 


men; and we have ſecured Fort James and the river 


Gambia, the beſt and moſt healthy ſettlement. In Eu- 
rope, we have relinquiſhed Minorca. But ought it to be 


= forgotten, that Minorca is not tenable in war, and that in 


peace it muſt be ſupported at a ruinous expenſe? We 


But Dunkirk could only be an object when ſhips of a far 
interior draught to the preſent were in uſe. The change 
in the operations of naval war had taken away its im- 
portance. In the Eaſt Indies, ceſſions have been made. 
But let it be remarked, that theſe poſſ:ſhons are incon- 
ſiderable in themſelves, and could not be protected by us 
in the event of hoſtilities. In fine, it is objected, that 


we have abandoned the unhappy loyaliſts to their impla- 
cable enemies, What is this but to impute to congreſs, 
by anticipation, a violence which common decency for- 
> bids us to expect? But let it be conſidered, that the prin- 
 ciple of aſſiſting theſe unfortunate men would not have 
> juſtified miniſters to have continued the war; nor would 
a a continuation of the war have procured them any cer- 
> tain indemnity, The accumulation of our diſtreſſes 
= mult have added to theirs, A year or two hence harder 
terms of peace might have been forced upon our accept - 
> ance. Their fate then muſt have been deſperate indeed. 
= But, as matters are ſituated, there are hopes of mercy 
and reconciliation. BE: | 


The conditions of peace, inſtead of being an object 


of blame, are entitled to applauſe. Nor indeed is the 
= noiſe of oppoſition applied ſeriouſly to them. The pre- 
= ſent ſtorm of faction has in view the noble lord at the 
bead of the treaſury. It is to overthrow him that an 
2 odious coalition has been thought of; and if this baneful 
alliance, if this ill-omened marriage is not yet ſolemnized, 
he knew of a legal impediment againſt it, and forbad the 
bans in the name of the public ſafety. | | 


Lord North teſtified a ſurpriſe at the criminations 
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Neither, in his opinion, was the ſtate of our army to be 
conſidered as formidable. New levies could not be 
railed in a depopulated. country. We might ſend upon 
an offenſive ſcheme five or ſix thouſand men; and what 
expectation could be excited by a force of this kind? 
To have withdrawn troops from America was a critical 
game. There were no tranſports in which they nught 


he embarked; and if it had been poſſible to embark 


them, in what miraculous manner were they to be pro- 
tected againſt the fleets of the enemy? | | 
As toour finances, they were mejancholy, and hardly 


exhibited one ray of comfort. Let the immenſe extent 


of our debts be weighed ; let our reſources be conſidered 
and let us then aſk, what would have been the conſe- 
quence of the protraction of the war? It wonl1 have en- 
dangered the bankruptcy of public faith; and this bank- 
ruptcy, it is obvious, if it had come upon us, might 


have diſſolved all the ties of government, and in its con- 


vulſions have operated to the general ruin. 

There was an indecent levity in the manner in which 
the condemnation of the peace was pronounced. To ac- 
cept it, or to continue the war, was the only alternative 
in the power of miniſters. Such was the ultimatum of 
France. There was a time when we could have dictated 
to the proudeſt of our enemies. But that era is paſſed, 
and the ſummit of glory, of which we could once vaunt, 
is now but a viſion and a memory. At the ſame time, 
however, let it be remembered, that the peace obtained 
is better than was ſuited to the lowlineſs of our condi- 
tion. We have acknowledged the American independ- 
ence. But what is that but an empty form? The in- 


capacity of the miniſter who conducted the war, a ſcries 
of unproſperous events, and a vote of the houſe, had 
produced the acknowledgment, We have ceded Florida. 


But have we not obtained the iſlands of Providence and 
the Bahamas ? We have granted an extent of fiſhery on 
the coaſt of Newfoundland. But have we not eſtabliſn- 
ed an excluſive right to the moſt valuable banks? We 
have reſtor:d St. Lucia, and given up Tobago. But 
have we not regained Grenada, Dominica, St. Chriſto- 
; pher's, 


2 which had been thrown out againſt him. Conſcious 
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pher's, Nevis, and Montſerrat? And have we not reſcued 


Jamaica from inevitable danger? In Africa, we have 


given Goree, But Goree was the grave of our country- 


men; and we have ſecured Fort James and the river 
Gambia, the beſt and moſt healthy ſettlement. In Eu- 
rape, we have relinquiſhed Minorca. But ought it to be 
© forgotten, that Minorca is not tenable in war, and that in 
peace it muſt be ſupported at a ruinous expenſe? We 
> have permitted the reparation of the port of Dunkiik. 
Z But Dunkirk could only be an object when ſhips of a far 
interior draught to the preſent were in uſe. The change 
in the operations of naval war had taken away its im- 


portance. In the Eaſt Indies, ceſſions have been made. 
But let it be remarked, that theſe poſſeſſions are incon- 
ſiderable in themſelves, and could not be protected by us 
in the event of hoſtilities. In fine, it is objetted, that 
we have abandoned the unhappy loyaliſts to their impla- 
cable enemies. What is this but to impute to congreſs, 
by anticipation, a violence which common decency for- 
bids us to expect? But let it be conſidered, that the prin- 
ciple of aſſiſting theſe unfortunate men would not have 
juſtified miniſters to have continued the war; nor would 
a continuation of the war have procured them any cer- 
tain indemnity. The accumulation of our diſtreſſes 
mult have added to theirs. A year or two hence harder 
terms of peace might have been forced upon our accept - 
ance. Their fate then muſt have been deſperate indeed. 
But, as matters are ſituated, there are hopes of mercy 
and reconciliation. = 2 

The conditions of peace, inſtead of being an object 
of blame, are entitled to applauſe. Nor indeed is the 
noiſe of oppoſition applied ſeriouſly to them. The pre- 
ſent ſtorm of faction has in view the noble lord at the 
head of the treaſury. It is to overthrow him that an 
odious coalition has been thought of ; and if this baneful 


alliance, if this ill-omened marriage is not yet ſolemnized, 
he knew of a legal impediment againſt it, and forbad the 
bans in the name of the public ſatety. | 


Lord North teſtified a ſurpriſe at the criminations 
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of his own innocence, he was bold enough to defy either 
cenſure or puniſhment. - His coalition with the noble 


lord whoſe motion was before the houſe, had been made 


on principles neither diſhonourable to themſelves, nor 
diſadvantageous to the country. The character of the 
noble lord and his public diſintereſtedneſs were univer- 
fally known, and univerſally extolled. He acknow- 
ledged that Mr. Fox had appeared long againſt him, and 


had exerciſed his eloquence with ſucceſs, But though 


ſtrong expreſſions might be mutually thrown out in the 
heat and ardour of debate, it did not follow that their pub- 
lic hoſtility was to laſt for ever, and to ſurvive the cauſe 
which had occaſioned it. He reſpected the political in- 
tegrity of the honourable gentleman, As a friend, he 
was ſure that he would find him to be firm, manly, and 


| honeſt. As an enemy, he had experienced him to be 


very formidable indeed! And any miniſter whom he 


choſe to oppoſe, would doubtleſs be impreſſed with a a 
ſimilar opinion. But while he was proud of the coali- 


tion to which he had been invited, he was not in conſe- 
quence to make any ſacrifice either of his public princi- 
ples or character. | 

The ſpeaker having put the queſtion upon lord John 
Cavendiſh's fourth reſolution, the miniſtry were again 
defeated, by a majority of 207 to 190. 


As much miſrepreſentation was indulged in by the 
oppolition party on this occaſion, in order to give our 


reader a full and clear view of the queſtion, we {ubjoin 
the following paper, which was drawn up by a gentle- 
man, who had an active ſhare in the tranſactions relative 
to the peace, and which has never before been made 
ublic. | 
P Some perſon has called the peace glorious for France, 
advantageous for her allies, and uſeful for England. The 
chief glory for France is, that ſhe has not gained much 


for herſelf, | | | 
The plan of Great Britain in the peace appears to 


have been to cede names rather than revenue, or the means 
of our ſecurity ; or if we ſeemed to cede any thing on the 
head of ſecurity, it was to avoid cauſes of future . 


to 
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GEORGE III. ä 17 
The nature of ſuch a peace is to give alarm as firſt, to 
thoſe who judge by names, and not by intereſts, 

« A ſecond principle too evident to diſſemble, is, that 
England, in the preient moment, has had enough of 
fighting, and therefore requires reſt. Upon a worthier 
occaſion of war ſhe may find fewer enemies, or elſe have 
a part of them turned into allies, or becoming embarraſſed 


with their own enemies; and in the interval ſhe herſelf 


may be recruiting. 
c A third principle attends the peace which is not 


27 wanting in weight; namely, that the chief ceſſions (Flo- 


rida and Minorca) are in the hands of the weakeſt power, 
2? that is, of the power that will worſt defend and leaft 
proſper by them; and that we have made it equally 
= our intereſt and that of America to ſee that there is no ill 
uſe made of theſe ceſſions; or, if there is any ſuch uſe 
> attempted, that it ſhall in conſequence more and more 


> unite us with America. Perhaps it was even thought 


> unjuſt that a province like Florida, which the common 


intereſt of England and America might require ſhould be 


Z recovered from Spain, ſhould be recovered otherwiſe than 


dt their common riſque and expenſe ; and it might allo 
be conceived as idle to ſeek to recover a territory by 
force, which (at the expenſe of our own people and 
capital) might ſoon feel inclined to fall off to the Ameri- 


can union. | 
A fourth principle has been before alluded to—the 
prevention, as much as may be, of future wars with our 
moſt ſerious enemy, the French; for as experience ſhows 
that huwiliation is not a ſucceſsful mode of tempting a 
haughty neighbour to love peace, it is worth trying what: 


zs to be done by removing from them unprofitable provo- 
2} cations; and by ſeeming to allow a ſhare by content in 
ſome things, which the fluctuations of a century ſhow 
woe can never permanently reſerve to ourſelves by force. 


| © This policy, however wiſe, being evidently the 
reſult of neceſſity, yet as we indiſputably could not get 
2 A better peace, the laſt and fifth principle left for a miniſter 
to decide upon was, whether we ſhould have this peace, 
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18 HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


or no peace at all, In a diſcuſſion of this queſtion the i 


following conſiderations muſt be uſeful : 

A continuance of war in our ſituation was attended 
with peculiar embarraſſments. 

No one can {ate our people at more than 12 millions, 
or that of our enemies at leis than 40 millions. 

«© The conqueſts made from us by our enemies could 
only have been recovered by force, as they were refuſed 
by negotiation; and as our enemies with great advan- 
tages ſpent five or fix campaigns in gaining them, we Are 
to "compute how many Campaigns, with fewer advantages, 
we ſhould have ſpent in regaining them ; and whether 
we might not even have lolt more, tnitead of regaining 
any thing. 

« We are to compute, whether theſe dubious chances 
would have been equal to the enormous expenditure of ſo 
many freſh years of war. 

We are to compute, whether, even if our credit had 
laſted, our fighting men would have continued in ſufſi- 
cient plenty to recruit fleets and armies, mouldering away 
in combats, ſieges , and reſidence in thoſe ruinous climates, 
where now alone is the ſeat of war. 

Allowing every thing we could hope from valour, 
ikill, fidelity, and good fortune, we are to compute, 
whether fix years more, even of jucceſs, would not have 
ruined England; the fonds proſpering little by vittories, 
and having fallen under all circumſtances but the hope 
of peace, at the rate of five per cent. per annum. 

It is true, our enemies were ſpending ſtrength and 
money at tne ſame time with ourſelves ; but they were 
more populous ; and their want of credit, though it diſ- 
treſſes them in war, leaves them with fewer of our 
burdens (which are the conſequence of credit) at a 
peace. 

« Tt is a miſtake to think that all our enemies wanted 
money. Holiand is above all others to be held as a 
monied ftate, and ſhe had ſupplied other powers beſides 
herſelf. France is juſt now a little out of caſh from hav- 
ing gambled in the Engliſh funds; but a new financier 
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might ſoon have repaired this incident, as her funds have 


riſen during the war in proportion as ours have fallen. 
Spain only wanted to deviſe ſome mode of getting at her 


American treaſure, or ſome financier that ſhould have 


managed at home with juſtice, or with rigour. America 
was herſelf very poor, but her talent lay in doing the 
moſt of any power to impoveriſh us. And England her- 
ſelf, when ſhe came to a war loan, would have had little 
to boaft on the head of her wealth, or the cheap terms of 
the credit ſhe procured. | : 

«© Whoever ſays that we could have ſucceeded in this, or 
the other enterpriſes of war, ſ1ould tecollect that he alludes 
to many enterpriſes ; that each enterpriſe would have 
coſt us time, and money, and men; that though each en- 
terpriſe might have been prohable ſeparately, yet all could 
not have been probable together; and that when every 


= thing elſe is favourable, aſtorm or calm in the elements, 
2 quarrel, a death, a miſinformation, or a blunder in 


our cfficers or miniſters, may render all expeditions abor- 


« To fay the beſt of it, our preſent force never can be 
held to have had that ſuperiority which the idea of a cer- 
tainty in conqueſt requires; ſo that gain in one part, 
might only have been attended with loſs in another. 

«© Allowing our navy, though inferior in number, to 
be fuperior by their unity and ſkill ; yet the ſucceſs of 
war depends upon troops and finances, and many other 
circumſtances, as well as navy. How would a mere 
navy have ſerved us, if ourenemies, maſked by the armed 
neutrality for the protection of their trade, had reſolved 
upon a defenſive war by ſca, and had uſed their fleets only 


= to accompany ſecret expeditions ? 


„The diverſion which Gibraltar had given to our 


-= enemy's force, had apparently ceaſed. 


* The putting an end to our own diverfion of force 
againſt North America, would, in the preſent ſtate of 


9 things, have been of leſs immediate avail than we are 


aware of, It might have ſaved us money and men of 
war, &c. but there were many of the troops who were 
foreigners, and exprefly excepted from ſervice in tropical 

D 3 | countries; 
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20 HISTORY OF ENGLAND. | 
countries; and who were excluded from the Britiſh ifſands, 
by Britiſh prejudices ; and who could not in prudence 
be truſted alone in our remaining North American ſettle- 
ments. The corps of troops therefore to be removed 
with ſafety from America, was not ſo prodigiouſly ſupe- 
rior to the French corps now removed under M. Rocham- 
beau, as to leave any formidable balance of troops to ex- 
port from thence in our favour, 

& When we had evacuated New-York, New-York 
upon changing hands would have been converted into an 
aſylum ſor French and Spaniſh ſhips of war, eſpecially 


in the hurricane months ; and this, not only by its port, 
but by its ſtores and proviſions. Our own fleet muſt have 


retired to Hallifax under coniiderable comparative diſad- 
vantages. New ports allo would have been opened for 
American exports and imports, both reſpecting the Welt 
Indies and Europe; and there would have been a new 
ſhelter offered for our enemies private cruizers and trad- 


ing veſſels, which would have been taken away from our 


own. 

«© The ſituation of our enemies in Europe would have 
enabled them at any time to detach an armament from 
Cadiz, a month before we could follow it with another 


from England: And how many of our Welt India iſlands ; Y 


can ſtand the ſiege of a month? 

& Their ſituation enabled them alſo to detach to the 
Eaft Indies, at the end of the ſpring ſeaſon ; when it 
would have been ont of our power to follow them. 

&« A ſmall armament would have given them a balance 
in the Eaſt Indies. 

« Tt would have been eaſy for an European land power, 
like France, to have embarraſſed us in the Eaſt Indies 


| becauſe in a large extent of coaft it is difficult to ſuppoſe 


that our ſquadron, even though ſuperior, could be every- 
where. Country powers would have aided their landing 
of troops; and European officers and troops might have 
effected much in favour of the country powers. 


— © 


„ The French and Dutch were both turning their at- 


tention to this quarter of the globe 3 : the one tor attack, 
the other for defence. | 
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ee In the Eaſt Indies the French had every thing to 
gain, and nothing to loſe; and therefore were a bad ene- 
my to add to the native ones, whom we had before found 
in too great numbers in that country. | 
b- In the Weſt Indies, a victorious fleet produced us 
no conqueſts ; but the French in the Weſt Indies (in 
= conſequence of their fortifications and garriſons, which 
ßpermited their fleet to go out of fight) employed their 
troops in effecting conqueſts at a time when their fleet was 
XZ ſcarcely equal. | | oh 
The Dutch were at laſt inclined to do ſomething 
Z abroad; and, whatever uſe they were likely to make of 
2 their force at home, they were certainly augmenting it. 
„The conqueſts we have made from the French, 
22 Spaniards, and Putch, were made when we fi: ſt entered 
2 vpon war with each of them. We were at all times 
2 egua'ly prepared for an enemy, and they were found ſuc- 
f ceſſively unprepared, Since they have got into a warlike 
7 poſture, theſe things can no longer be ſo eaiy to us; and 
they are to be expected to become leis and leſs eaſy, 
XZ becauſe at the ſame time that the enemy are increaſing in 
the means of their defence, we are decreafing in the 
7 powers of vigorous and general attack («ſpecially by 
land). 
The French foreign ſettlements were become com- 
= paQt; and the few enterpriſes that could remain againſt 
them, required the mott ſerious efforts to be ſucceſsful, 
Holland alſo had nothing to loſe in the Weſt Indies but 
Curacca; and Spain, nothing that could be caſily gained, 
In the Weſt Indies we might have ruined any one of our 
3 own ſubduꝭ d iſlands, by attempting to wreft it back from 
the conquerors by force, as thoſe conquerors would pro- 
bably have ſhown ro tenderneſs to our ſettlers in their 
made of defending it; and we had eight or ten fep:rate 
objects of conqueſt, which we (in return) offered in dif- 
IX ferent ports of the world to an enemy, 
= ** Captures at ſea had grown as rare in proportion, 
as conqueſts on ſhore, and upon much the ſame principles 


(eſpecially by the aid of neutral ſhipping), 
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22 HISTORY or ENGLAND. FE 
As to fighting men, the zeal of our people wag | 
collectively and individually applied to, and found 4 : 
quate to the ſupply of recruits and voluntiers; or at | 
Jeaſt, when voluntier forces offered themſelves, they 
were found to be too little under the control of go- 
vernment, to be thought by many uſeful or even ſafe. 

«© The diſpoſable ſavings or gains of ail ranks and par- 
ties accumulated fince the preceding war (which alone 
ſhould ſupply the funds of European fighting nations) 
were for the moment fully abſorbed and <oplumed by ſo 3 
general a war; and our latter public loans were chi fy 


made at the expenſe of uſeful] undertakings in farming 
and in trade. Of courle intereſt was riding, and rents 
and trade drooping ; till at laſt intereſt was becoming 7 
ruinous to government itſelf. 3 

„Lands had fallen five and ten years in their pur- 
chaſe ; rents and :nortgages were 11] paid; and private 
bankruptcies had become frequent. | 7 

& Trade was embarraſſed from other cauſes beſides 
high intereſt. The American commerce, that valt article 1 
in our reſources, was proſcribed by both parties. The 
Weſt India trade was reduced a third by conqueſt, and 
the remainder loaded with expenſes produced by hurri- 1 


canes, famine, high treights, captures, and militia duty. 
Other trades were greatly diſtreſſed; and neutral mariners 
and merchants were learning our e and draining 
away our wealth. Privateeli ing was a doubt ful reſource 
to a few; and thoſe few had their ſyſtems checkered and 
their manners often injured by ſudden changes of fortune, 
It is true that war thinned the numbers of the diſtrefſed, 
and, like a great trading conſumer, gave much empioy- 
ment to others ; but in this, England reſembled an ani- 
mal feeding upon its own fleſh ; the ſuſtenance was tem- 
. porary, and the injury permanent. (Who will ever 
again ſee the labour and commodities which war has ne- 
ceſſarily taken from the common ſtock and conſumed, 
and yet who will ever ceaſe to lee the taxes we muſt anny- 
ally pay tor what has thus periſhed ?) | 

Ihe harvelt had faile in England and great part of 
** and hunger being very mutinous, and given to 

diſcontents 


bs 


Wc 
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Aiſcontents (which faction would have gladly foſtered), 


no one could foretell the extremity of this evil; beſides 
that ſeveral of our principal taxes were liable to be affect- 
ed by the ſcarcity. | 

« Several other taxes alſo that had failed were to be 
replaced, others were grievous and muſt be changed, 
and a new loan mutt at all events call for freſh taxes. 
We are therefore to add to the taxes we felt in the laſt 


| year, the effects of taxes which have ſcarcely yet operated, 


and of the taxes which muſt ſtill be brought forwards, 
War would have made theſe burdens ftill more ſevere ; 
fo that, under the preſent influence of peace, and of our 
reſtored credit, dominion, and trade, we ſhall perhaps 
form no proper idea of what would have been their ex- 


tent in war. 


e Almoſt all the above evils were by the cleareſt evi- 


| dence increaſing. It remains to be aſked, whether 


peace has left or produced any evils without doors, 


at all equivalent to theſe evils which it has removed 
within. | 


“ Senegal River had a trade of 70 or $0,000]. groſs 


amount per annum, which yielded, it may be ſuppoſed, 


5 or 6000]. per annum, mercantile profits. The peace 


has, therefore, by this article (in part) transferred the 


profits of a fuigle mercantile houſe to France, and ſome 


| trifle alſo of public revenue. But though a permanent 
peace required the French to have ſome ſhare in Africa, 
yet we have yielded them more in ſound than in value; 


as Gambia is a finer and more navigable river, having 


A rich country on both of its ſides, and better connecting 


dus with the gold coaſt. We have got alſo ſome equiva- 


lent for the Senegal gum, in bees. wax, &c. beſides that 
2 gum trade, which we could force while it was illegal, 
1 8 ſtill to be held acceſſible to us now that it is lega- 
hzed. 


« Goree is of no preſent uſe, but as a drain for men 


and money; and for this very purpoſe it was given to 


; double the returns of Senegal, and has no advantages 


4 dur enemies. 


Tobago is an iſland that does not produce more than 


that. 
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22 HISTORY OF ENGLAND. | "I 
“ As to fighting men, the zeal of our people wag 


collectively and individually applied to, and found inade. 
quate to the ſupply of recruits and voluntiers; cr at 


leaſt, when voluntier forces offered themſelves, they 3 
were found to be too little under the control of go- 
vernment, to be thought by many uſeful or even ſafe. 
c The diſpoſable ſavings or gains of all ranks and par- 
ties accumulated ſince the preceding war (Which alone 
ſhould ſupply the funds of European fighting nations) 
were for the moment fully abſorbed and conſumed by fo 
general a war; and our latter public loans were chic 
made at the expenſe of uſeful undertakings in farming 
and in trade. Of courſe intereſt was riſing, and rents 
and trade drooping ; till at laſt intereſt was becoming 

ruinous to government itſelf. | 
„Lands had fallen five and ten years in their pur— 
chaſe; rents and inortgages were ill paid; and private 

bankruptcies had become frequent. | 

& Trade was embarraſſed from other cauſes befides 
high intereſt. The American commerce, that vaſt article 
in our reſources, was proſcribed by both parties. The 
Weſt India trade was reduced a third by conqueſt, and 
the remainder loaded with expenſes produced by hurri- 7 
canes, famine, high treights, captures, and militia duty, 
Other trades were greatly dittreſl.d ; and neutral mariners 
and merchants were learning our ſecrets, and draining 
away our wealth. Privateering was a doubtful reſource 
to a few; and thoſe few had their ſyſtems checkered and 
their manners often injured by ſudden changes of fortune. 
It is true that war thinned the numbers of the diſtreſſed, 
and, like a great trading conſumer, gave much empicy. 
ment to others; but in this, England reſembled an ani- 
mal feeding upon its own fleſh ; the ſuſtenance was tem- 
porary, and the injury permanent. (Who will ever 
again ſee the labour and commodities which war has ne- 
ceſſarily taken from the common ſtock and conſumed, 
and yet who will ever ceaſe to lee the taxes we muſt annu- 
ally pay for what has thus periſhed ?) 2 
«© The harvelt had faile in England and great part of 
Europe, and hunger being very mutinous, and given to 
| | | diſcontents 
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diſcontents (which faction would have gladly foſtered), 
no one could foretell the extremity of this evil; beſides 
that ſeveral of our principal taxes were liable to be affect- 
ed by the ſcarcity. | | | 
<« Several other taxes alſo that had failed were to be 
replaced, others were grievous and muſt be changed, 
and 2 new loan muft at all events call for freſh taxes. 
We are therefore to add to the taxes we felt in the laft 
year, the effects of taxes which have ſcarcely yet operated, 
and of the taxes which muſt ſtill be brought forwards. 
War would have made theſe burdens ſtill more ſevere ; 
fo that, under the preſent influence of peace, and of our 
reſtored credit, dominion, and trade, we ſhall perhaps 


— tom no proper idea of what would have been their ex- 
5 tent in war. | 
por 3 © Almoſt all the above evils were by the cleareſt evi- 
—_ dence increaſing. Tt remains to be aſked, whether 
peace has left or produced any evils without doors, 
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at all equivalent to theſe evils which it has removed 
within. 

66 Senegal River bad a trade of 70 or $0,000]. groſs 
amount per annum, which yielded, it may be ſuppoſed, 


7 5 or 6000l. per annum, mercantile profits. The peace 
bas, therefore, by this article (in part) transferred the 


profits of a firgle mercantile houſe to France, and ſome 


trifle alſo of public revenue. But though a permanent 


peace required the French to have ſome ſhare in Africa, 


ang et we have yielded them more in ſound than in value; 
das Gambia is a finer and more navigable river, having 


a rich country on both of its ſides, and better connecting 


zus with the gold coaſt, We have got alſo ſome equiva- 
lent for the Senegal gum, in bees-wax, &c. befides that 


2 gum trade, which we could force while it was illegal, 
"oY ſtill to be held acceſſible to us now that it is lega- 

IZed, | 
&« Goree is of no preſent uſe, but as a drain for men 


and money; and for this very purpoſe it was given to 
dur enemies, | | 


tor « Tobago is an iſland that does not produce more than 
Te Of double the returns of Senegal, and has no advantages 
| that, 
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that are not held in common with one or other of our re- 
maining iflands. The high duties upon ſugar and rum 
may ſoon produce too many Britiſh planters of cotton 


and cotton, it ſhould be recollected, yields no national 


revenue upon its import. | 

«© The French had always a ſhare of the Newfoundland 
fiſhery acknowledged even after our laſt ſucceſsful war, 
and no peace could be made, or be made permanent, with- 
out it. We have now only ſhifted their fiſning bound- 
aries, which, if meaſured according to the coaſtings 
Jaid down in the late admiralty maps, give up nothing 
in extent, but gain ſomething for us in their poſition 3 
and we have reſtored two {mall iſlands in full right, which 
are affirmed to be incapable of receiving large ſhips, and 
which by treaty they before had the uſe of. But expe- 
rience ſhows, that let treaties make what proviſion of 
rights they pleaſe, the benefit to be derived from them 
depends uponjdiftin6t principles, ſince, with greater advan» 
tages of fichery and of fortikcation, the French in this 
quarter have never in paſt time abounded either in ſeamen 
or ſtability of poſſeſſion. | 
„ In the Eaſt Indies, the French have gained little 
by the peace, and they might probably have acquired 
much more hy the war; their chief late poſſeſſions there 
being factories, which are ſoon loft and ſoon recovered by 
force; and as Pondicherry is yet to be rebuilt, the country 
powers might have given France ſome other equivalent 
fituation, as the price of their alliance. As to our India 
company, they ought never to forget that commerce 1s 
their true object, and that in point of calculation even ſuc- 
ceſsful wars are againſt them; but at preſent, embarraſſed 
as they are with the country powers, and formidable as 
thoſe powers are growing by means of European inter- 


ference, one ſhould think they cannot regiet a peace, 


which they themſelves have attempted to purchaſe with 

higher ſacrifices from the country powers alone, and 

which may give them leiſure to recruit the finances and 

dominions of themſelves and of their allies. 

At Dunkirk we have ſurrendered a privilege that 

was infinitely more ignominious to the enemy than uſsful 
ä | to 
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to us, and which therefore between equals was a certain 
ſource of reſtleſſneſs. In loſing it we have loſt a danger; 


— 
n and we had better ſubmit to a few privateers in war 
; ( hich no commiſſary in peace can prevent), than prompt 
1) the return of war itſelf. Not to mention that Dunkirk 
s uſeful to our Low Country trade, and will make no dif- 
d ference in favour of ſmuggling. As to its being a naval 
r, fſtation for men of war of modern fize, the idea is not only 
i- @ againſt nature, but againſt the policy of the French, as 
1. they would injure their naval force by ſuch diſtant ſepa- 
rs ration of it. : ; 
8 „ FTphe Spaniards have got Minorca, a worthleſs iſland, 
; which the events of two wars prove that we cannot de- 
h fend. Our fortifications in the Mediterranean were over- 


h 7 
id done; and there is the Jeſs harm in this loſs, as we may 
>. _F expend the fame ſtrength upon more valuable objects. If 
of © we had recovered Minorca, we muſt have rebuilt theſe 
n works, merely to loſe them again. Of what uſe too is 
this fortreſs in peace; and what was its uſe in the preſent 
is war, but for privateers ? It is well perhaps that we have 
n lloſt this means of diverting an enemy's force, as the jea- 
louſy ariſing from its being in our poſſeſſion (together 
le with Gibraltar), poſſibly contributed to excite the Spa- 
4 niſh war itſelf, which war is therefore evidently to be 
re cConſidered as a prior and fuperiordiverſion operating againſt 
y A ourſelves. : 
4 6 The Floridas, to have been completely uſeful, muſt 
jt have been cultivated. We have therefore done little more 
VP than cede vacant lands, which we fhould have fold for a 
is ſmall ſum of money to any body of adventurers, and may 
carry the men and capital they would have required 10 
d ſettle them, elſewhere. ; 


a: The nfland of Jamaica yields four or five times the 
r. revenue produced by all theſe ceſſions put together: And 
e, who knows but the war, in the courſe of a year or two, 
th might have loſt or damaged this iſland for us, or ſomething 
d till more important in the Eaſt Indies? 


= © So much for the dark fide of the queſtion ; for on 
| the other ſite, we find that the peace has ſecured to us our 
at mo great funds of external revenue in the Eaſt? and in 
1 4 the 
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the Weſt Indies; beſides reſtoring to us an option of im- 
menſe Ainerican trade, and a poſſible alliance; and 
putting an end to all the further loſſes and expenſes which 
muſt have awaited the continuance of the war. 

« The peace therefore is cheaply bought, conſidering 
the folly of war as matter of calculation; the ftate of diſ- 
treſs and debility we were in; the balance of poſſeſſions 
our enemies had in hand againſt us; the ſinall body of 
faithful ſubjects we could have relied upon with certainty 
to carry vs through (the ſtate of A and Scotland 
conſidered); the neceſſity there was to renew our acquaint- 
ance with America, left the ſhould be eſtranged; the diſ- 
| th ortion of force there was fighting againſt us; and the 

ength of time and the coſt that even ſucceſs would have 
required for reinſtating us. N 

Let thoſe who decide upon war and peace upon prin- 
ciples of pride, recolie& how much our pride cauſed us to 
ſuffer by firſt producing the war; and that the ſort of 
pride which will not condeſcend to put a ſtop to a regular 
courſe of ruin, becauſe it would coſt a preſent effort, gives 
into falſe calculations, ſince that is the moſt provident 
pride which ſeeks for proſperity as its baſis. The other 
pride will cauſe ruin, and diſgrace us in the eyes of all 
perſons but ourſelves, and would finally be ſubdued even 
by our own paſſions, becauſe we may be aſſured, that if 
It did not meet a maſtcr to quell it in foreſight, it would 
at laſt certainly have found one in neceſſity. This ſmall 
but important effort now, therefore, is better than de- 
ſtruction, and a greater though ineffectual mortification 
hereafter.“ | 55 | 

From the late deciſion it was obvious that ſome change 
In adminiſtration muſt inevitably take place; but the court 
hoped that a partial change might ſuffice. Various con- 
ferences were held on the ſubject of a new arrangement; 
but the coalition, knowing their own ſtrength, were de- 
termined not to deviate in any point from their pre- 
concerted plan. More than a month paſſed in a kind of 
miniſterial interregnum. At length Mr, Coke, mem- 
ber for Norfolk, moved an addrels to the king, thut 


the 


he woyld be graciouſly pleaſed to take into conlideration 


3 the diſtracted and unſettled ſtate of the empire, and con- 


4 
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| deſcend to a compliance with the wiſhes of this houſe, by 
forming an adminiftration entitled to the confidence of his 
people.“ This was unanimout]y carried, and preſented 
to the king by ſuch members of the houſe as were privy- 
2 counſellors. His majeſty replied, „ that it was his 
2 earneft defire to do every thing in his power to comply 
with thewiſhes of his faithful commons.“ This anſwer 
not giving ſatisfation, lord Surry moved in a few days 
another addreſs, framed in very ſtrong and pointed 
terms“ aſſuring his majeſty that all delays in a mat- 
ter of this moment have an inevitable tendency te 
2 weaken the authority of his government; and moft 
© bumbly entreating his majeſty that he will take ſuch mea- 
© ſures towards this object as may quiet the anxiety and 
apprehenſion of his faithful ſubjects.“ But Mr. Pitt 
© declaring that he had reſigned his office of chancellor of 
the exchequer, and that any reſolution or addreſs relative 
to anew arrangement of adminiſtration was unnecellary, 
© Jord Surry conſented to withdraw his motion : And the 
- miniſters, who, reluctant to quit the luxury of power, 
had lingered in office to the laſt moment, now gave place 
to their determined and victorious antagoniſts. _ 
The duke of Portland was placed at the head of the 
* treaſury; and lord John Cavendiſh was re- appointed 
chancellor of the exchequer; lord North and Mr. Fox 
1 were nominated joint ſecretaries of ſtate, the firſt for the 
home, the latter for the foreign department; lord Kep- 
pel, who had recently reſigned on account of his diſap- 
> probation of the peace, was again placed at the head of 
the admiralty; lord Stormont was created preſident of 
the council; and lord Carliſle was advanced to the poſt 
of lord privy ſeal. The great ſeal was put into com- 
miſſion— the chief juſtice Loughborough, ſo diſtinguiſh- 
ed for political verſatility, © who could change and change 
and yet go on, being declared firſt lord commiſſioner 
the earl of Northington was appointed to the govern- 
ment of Ireland; and Mr. Burke reinſtated in his former 
> poſt of pay maſter of the forces, 
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One of the firſt meaſures of the new- miniſtry was ts 
expedite the paſſing of a bill, before pending, for the 
purpoſe of preventing any writs of error or appeal from 
the kingdom of Ireland from being received by any of 
his majeity's courts in Great Britain; and of renouncing, 
in expreſs terms, the legiſlative authority of the Britiſh 
parliament in relation to Ireland. This was a neceſſary 
conſequence of the general plan of Iriſh emancipation 
for the mere repeal of the declaratory act did not, in the 
view of the common law, make any difference whatever 


in the relative ſituation of the two countries. 


Soon after this, a bill was introduced by fir Henry 


Fletcher, chairman of the Eaſt India company, “ for 


ſuſpending the payments of the company now due to the 
royal exchequer, and for enabling them to borrow the 
ſum of zoo, ooo l. for their farther relief.“ 

Lord John Cavendiſh declared this bill to be only a 
branch of a larger plan; and that it was brought forward 
ſeparately, in order to anſwer an exigency which did not 
admit of delay. His lordfhip viewed the territorial ac- 
quiſitions of the company as a fruitful fource of grier- 
ance. It would,” he faid, “ have been more tor their 
advantage, had they confined themſelves. to the character 
of merchants. As theſe acquiſitions, however, had been 
made, they muſt be preſerved, and it was his opinion that 
the relief neceſſary to the compapy ſhould be granted.” 

Lord Fitzwilliam, in the upper houle, dwelt on the 
almoſt deſperate ſituation of the Eaſt India company, and 
affirmed, * that, unleſs it paſſed, their bankruptcy 
would be inevitable. The expenditure of their ſeitle- 
ments had far exceeded their revenue; bills had been 
drawn upon them which they were unable to anſwer 
without a temporary ſupply, ſo that the exiſtence of the 
company depended upon the fucceſs of the bill ;** which 
accordingly palled both houſes with little difficulty or 
oppoſition. 5 | 

In the month of April 1783, the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer brought forward his plan for raiſing twelve mil- 


lions by loan. The moſt remarkable circumſtance at- 


tending !t was, that the money borrowed was funded at 
| | | three 
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three per cent. at the extravagant rate of one hundred and 


fifiy pounds ſtoek for every hundred pounds ſterling; fo 
that an artificial capital of ſix millions was created be- 
2 yond and above tne ſum actually paid into the exchequer, 
This abſurd and pernicious mode of funding was ex- 
poſed and reprobated with much ability by Mr. Pitt in 
the lower houſe, and the earl of Shelburne in the upper, 


but with no effect. g 
> The former motion of Mr. Pitt for an inquiry into the 
ſtate of the repreſentation being negatived, he now brought 


forward, May 7, a ſpecific plan for adding one hundred 


members to the counties, and aboliſhing a proportion- 
able number of the burgage-tenure and other ſmall and 
* obnoxious boroughs. This plan, though ſupported by 
b Mr, Fox, was negatived by a great majority; the num- 
bers on the divition being 293 to 149. As there muſt 
of courie ever be a ſtronger oppoſition againſt any ſpeci- 
fic plan of reform in the firſt inſtance, than to a compre- 
© hevhſive and general motion of inquiry only, the latter is 
© evidently the moſt politic as well as reaſonable mode of 
> introducing the queſtion to the notice and diſcuſſion of 
$ the houſe; and had it been adopted by Mr. Pitt on this 
© occaſion, it could not have ſo egregiouſly failed of ſue- 
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ceſs. The motion was oppoſed in a very able ſpeech by 
lord North, who with an appy alluſive pleaſantry de- 
clared, „ that, while ſome with Lear demanded an hun- 
© dred knights, and others with Goneril were ſatisfied with 
fifty, he with Regan exclaimed, No, not one!“ His 
lordſhip, in a graver and more argumentative ſtrain, ſaid, 
It was not true that the houle of commons had not 
its full and proper weight in the ſcale of government j— 
his political lite was a proof that it had. It was parlia- 
ment that had made lim a miniſter. He came amongſt 
them without conuexion. It was to them he was in- 
debted for his rife, and they had pulled him down ;——he 
had been the creature of their opinion and of their 
power ;—his political career was conſequently a proof of 
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their independence; the voice of the commons was ſuf- 


. ficient to remove whatever was diſpleaſing to the ſenti- 
ments and wiſhes of the country; and in fuch a ſituation 
Vol. Iv. ä E 19 
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to parade about a reformation was idle, unneceſſary, 
inexpedient, and dangerous.” This reaſoning might, 
perhaps, have had ſome degree of weight, could it be 
loſt to the public recollection, that the noble lord was 
originally advanced to the premierſhip by the fat of the 
executive prewer, and was continued in office, during 
the firſt and laſt years of his adminiſtration at leaſt, by 
the influence of the ſame power, in daring contrariety to 
the clear, unanimous, and decided ſenſe of the nation. 
His lordſhip's compulſive reſignation at the laſt, proved 
only that there are limits, beyond which even the com- 
plaiſance of the repreſentative body does not extend: 
And the infatuation of the miniſters became at length ſo 
notorious, that parliament, alarmed at their raſhneſs, and 
aſtoniſhed at their folly, happily and critically inter- 
poſed to ſave the nation from deſtruction. | 

The independence of judges is a ſubject of at leaſt as 
much practical importance as the reform of -parliament 
and this ſubject was ably urged by the duke of Richmond, 
on the zd of June, when he introduced a motion reſpect- 
ing the great ſeal being put into commiſſion. His grace 
ſtated with the irreſiſtible force of good ſenſe and truth 
the obvious neceſſity of making the bench of juſtice 
completely independent, as the only means of making it 
completely incorrupt. Every poſſibility of exciting either 
a hope or fear in any of the judges ſhould be entirely pre- 
cluded. Their falaries ſhould be all upon an equality, 
their ſeats permanent; and government ſhould have no- 
thing to beſtow upon them, when once elevated to that 
important office. c 

The duke ſtrongly cenſured the impropriety of min- 
gling the character of a judge with that of a politician, 
by aſſigning to ſome of them ſeats in that houſe. He in- 
ſtanced ſeveral caſes where ſuch an arrangement had the 
worſt effects; and mentioned certain lord chancellors, 
who, before they had ſeats in the houſe of lords, had 
the misfortune frequently to have their decrees reverſed; 
but who never experienced the mortification of a re- 
verſal, after they were elevated to the dignity of the 
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In the latter end of June, in conſequence of a meſſage 
from his majeſty, the ſum of 50,0001. per annum was 
ſettled by parliament upon the prince of Wales, to be 
paid out of the civil liſt, and-a ſum of 60,0001. was voted 
for his immediate expenſes. _ 

About the ſame period, a bill was introduced by lord 
John Cavendiſh, and paſſed, for aboliſhing certain of- 
fices in the exchequer, ſuch as the chamberlain and 
uſher, and for regulating the emoluments of others. --- 
The profits of the auditor were to be reduced from 7eo0ol, 
to 40001, per annum; and thoſe of the clerk of the pells 
from 3300 J. to 3000 l.: The ſalary of each teller was 
to be fixed both in peace and war at 2700 l.; whereas, 
by the former arrangement, the profits in war were im- 
menlſe.---The deputies of the tellers were to have each 
Iocol. per annum; that of the clerk of the pells 8ool. 
and his receiver 2001. In the debates which enſued on 
theſe propoſals, the emoluments were cenſured by ſome 


members, particularly by Mr. Pulteney and Mr. Pitt, 


as being ſtill enormous, and as a moſt extravagant ex- 
penditure of the public treaſure. | 

While it cannot be denied that there is ſome truth and 
Juſtice in theſe obſervations, it would ſtill be uncandid 
to reproach the integrity- of the chancellor of the exche- 
quer, becauſe his endeavours in the cauſe of reformation 
fell, in theſe inſtances, ſhort of the expectation of his 
friends. His lordſhip, poſſibiy, did all he could; for it 
is not always in the power of a ſingle miniſter to effect 
every meaſure to which he may be diſpoſed; and the un- 
fortunate junction which the whigs had formed with a 
baſe and tory faction, might probably lay him under a 
conſtraint in moſt inſtances painful and oppoſite to his 
own feelings. The conduct of another difinguiſhed pa- 
triot at this period, will, perhaps, not admit of ſo fa- 
vourable a defence. In the courſe of the ſeſſion, Mr. 
Burke incurred no inconſiderable diſgrace, by a tranſac- 
tion, the principal features of which it will be proper ta 
remark, | 

The induſtry of the commiſſioners of public accounts, 
among other abuſes, had diſcovered, in the accounts of 
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to parade about a reformation was idle, unneceſſary, 
inexpedient, and dangerous.” This reaſoning might, 
perhaps, have had ſome degree of weight, could it be 
loſt to the public recollection, that the noble lord was 
originally advanced to the premierſhip by the fat of the 
executive puwwer, and was continued in office, during 
the firſt and laſt years of his adminiſtration at leaſt, by 
the influence of the ſame power, in daring contrariety to 
the clear, unanimous, and decided ſenſe of the nation. 
His lordſhip's compulſive reſignation at the laſt, proved 
only that there are limits, beyond which even the com- 
plaiſance of the repreſentative body does not extend : 
And the infatuation of the miniſters became at length ſo 
notorious, that parliament, alarmed at their raſnneſs, and 
aſtoniſhed at their folly, happily and critically inter- 
oſed to ſave the nation from deſtruction. 

The independence of judges is a ſubject of at leaſt as 
much practical importance as the reform of parliament ; 
and this ſubject was ably urged by the duke of Richmond, 
on the zd of June, when he introduced a motion reſpect- 
ing the great ſeal being put into commiſſion. His grace 
ſtated with the irreſiſtible force of good ſenſe and truth 
the obvious neceſſity of making the bench of juſtice 
completely independent, as the only means of making it 
completely incorrupt. Every poſſibility of exciting either 
a hope or fear in any of the judges ſhould be entirely pre- 
cluded. Their ſalaries ſhould be all upon an equality, 
their ſeats permanent; and government ſhould have no- 
thing to beſtow upon them, when once elevated to that 
important office. | | 

The duke ſtrongly cenſured the impropriety of min- 
gling the character of a judge with that of a politician, 
by aſhgning to ſome of them ſeats in that houſe. He in- 
ſtanced ſeveral caſes where ſuch an arrangement had the 
worſt effects; and mentioned certain lord chancellors, 
who, before they had ſeats in the houſe of lords, had 
the misfortune frequently to have their decrees reverſed ; 
but who never experienced the mortification of a re- 


verſal, after they were elevated to the dignity of the 
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In the latter end of June, in conſequence of a meſſage 
from his majeſty, the ſum of 50,0001. per annum was 
ſettled by parliament upon the prince of Wales, to be 
paid out of the civil liſt, and a ſum of 60,0001. was voted 
tor his immeciate expenſes. 

About the ſame period, a bill was introduced by lord 
John Cavendiſh, and paſſed, for aboliſhing certain of- 
fices in the exchequer, ſuch as the chamberlain and 
uſher, and for regulating the emoluments of others. 
The profits of the auditor were to be reduced from 7co00l, 
to 40001, per annum; and thoſe of the clerk of the pells 
from 3300 J. to 3000 l.: The ſalary of each teller was 
to be fixed both in peace and war at 27001, ; whereas, 
by the former arrangement, the profits in war were im- 
menlſe.---The deputies of the tellers were to have each 
Iocol. per annum; that of the clerk of the pells 8001. 
and his receiver 2001. In the debates which enſued on 
theſe propoſals, the emoluments were cenſured by ſome 


members, particularly by Mr. Pulteney and Mr. Pitt, 


as being ſtill enormous, and as a molt extravagant ex- 
penditure of the public treafure. | | 

While it cannot be denied that there is ſome truth and 
Juſtice in theſe obſervations, it would ſtill be uncandid 
to reproach the integrity of the chancellor of the exche- 
quer, becauſe his endeavours in the cauſe of reformation 
fell, in theſe inſtances, ſhort of the expectation of his 
friends. IIis lordſhip, poſſibiy, did all he could; for it 
is not always in the power of a ſingle miniſter to effect 
every meaſure to which he may be diſpoſed ; and the un- 
fortunate junction which the whigs had formed with a 
baſe and tory faction, might probably lay him under a 
conſtraint in moſt inftances painful and oppolite to his 
own feelings. The conduct of another diſtinguiſhed pa- 
triot at this period, will, perhaps, not admit of ſo fa- 
vourable a defence. In the courſe of the ſeſſion, Mr. 
Burke incurred no inconſiderable diſgrace, by a tranſac- 


tion, the principal features of which it will be proper ta 
remark, : 


The induſtry of the commiſſioners of public accounts, 
among other abuſes, had diſcovered, in the accounts of 


E 2 the 
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the pay-office, a fraudulent concealment of a ſum amount. 


repreſentation, a criminal proſecution was commenced 
againſt Mr. Powell, the caſhier, and Mr. Bembridge, 


ne] Barré in fo groſs and flagitious a light, that he diſ- 
miſled them from their reſpe&ive offices. Mr. Burke, 
upon his acceſſion to the office of paymaſter, ſaw 7he 
matter in a different point of view, and, to the ſurpriſe 
of moſt people, reinſtated them in office. So unac- 
countable a proceeding produced warm debates at ſcve- 
ral times in the houſe of commons, in the courſe of which, 
Powell and Bembridge were deſcribed by Mr. (fince lord) 
Kenyon, as © notorious offenders; and Mr. Martin 
pronounced “ their reſtoration to office to be a moſt 
daring inſult to the public.“ They were defended by 

Mr. Fox and Mr. Rigby, on general principles, as hav-. 
ing been uſually conſidered as men of honour, and as 
having acquitted themſelves to the ſatisfaction of their 
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much warmer terms, and took God to witneſs, that in 
reſtoring them to their places he was ſolely actuated by 


the moſt reſponſible men in the kingdom. He had grown 
rich in office; and his great property might be ſtated as 
a ſecurity for his honeſty.” Notwithſtanding the ardour 
of Mr. Burke's defence, however, the houſe was ſo little 
ſatisfied, that Mr. Powell was obliged to reſign his of- 
| fice, and Mr. Bembridge was ſuſpended, till the trial at 
law ſhould be terminated. | 
14 Mr. Powell did not ſurvive to juſtify the warm aſ— 
11 | | ſertions of his friend, Mr. Burke; but, previous to his 
100 trial, ſunk under the weight of public ignominy, ant 
put an end to his own exiſtence. Mr. Bembridge was 
. tried before the court of king's bench, and his counſel 
\ endeavoured in vain to throw the whole criminality upon 
the late Mr. Powell. — He was found guilty, and ſen- 


m 


in the king's bench. 
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TIF Though the late miniſtry did not retain their power 2 


their 


ſufficient time to fulfil the ſplendid promiſes of reform, 
Which they had held out to the public, their activity, in 
this reſpect, was probably not abated, by being out of 
office. On the 2d of June, therefore, Mr. W. Pitt 


brought in a bill for preventing abuſes, and eſtabliſhing 


regulations in the treaſury, admiralty, ordnance, exciſe, 


2 ſtamp, and other public offices. In detailing the motives 
for introducing the preſent plan of regulation, Mr, Pitt 
laid open a ſcene of moſt waſtetul expenditure, and Staring 
corruption, which had been carried on in theſe ſeveral of- 
© fices under a late adminiſtration.— He mentioned, in 
pointed terms, the notorious ſale of offices and places: 
He ſhowed, that in the navy- office it was pretended that 
they did not receive fees; but, though the name fee was not 
applied to their emoluments, it appeared, that enormous 
"ſums were received, or rather extorted, as gits. The 
chief clerk of the navy-office had a ſalary of 25ol. a year; 
but he received in giyts to the amount of 2500). ! the 
other clerks, whoſe ſalaries were ſmaller, received gifts 


in proportion: Theſe gifts Mr. Pitt termed © the wages 


f corruption.” | | | 
In the ſame manner, the place of ſecretary to the poſt. 
office was legally worth 600], but its profits exceeded 
73000i, To theſe Mr. Pitt added ſome inſtances of pro- 
digal expenditure, In the time of lord North, the re- 
pairs of the miniſter's houſe, in Downing-ſtreet, had caſt 
1 public, in one year, the enormous ſum of TEN THO U“ 
SAND POUNDS! Buſhy-Park had alſo its ſhare of ex- 
penſe. The conſumption of ſtationary wares, by the 
officers in the different departments of government, 
might be termed a depredation on the public: It exceeded 
Zthe annual ſum of 18, 000l.- The noble lord in the blue 


3; ibband, himſelf, the year before laſt, had coſt the pub- 


ic 1300], for ſtationary ; and one article in this bill was 
moſt particularly curious, it was an item of no leis than 
$401. for whipcord ! | | 

* Mr. Burke oppoſed the bill, and attempted to ridicule 


q he project of reform, ---It was alſo oppoſed by lord John 
Cavendiſh, on the ground that the offices might be as ef- 
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fectually, and certainly at leſs expenſe, reformed, by the 
principals in each office endeavouring to correct the abuſes 
within their reſpective departments. This argument was, 
however, very ſucceſsfully overturned by Mr. Pitt, who 
Tidiculed the idea of the very perſons who practiſed abuſes 
being ſelected to correct and reform their own errors and 
bad conduct. With ſome difficulty, the bill effected its 
progreſs through the houſe of commons, but was rejected 
Dy a majority of almoſt two to one in the houſe of 
lords. | 
An adjudication of the houſe of lords again(t the 
| ſhameful and corrupt practice of giving general bonds of 
reſignation on preſentations to eccleſiaſtical benefices, in 
which Dr. Watſon, who had been created biſhop of Lan- 
daff by lord Shelburne, particularly diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf; and the granting penſions to lord Rodney and ge- 
neral Elliot; were the only circumſtances that occurred in 
_ parliament deſerving of being recorded, beſides thoſe 
that have been before related. The ſeſſion cloſed on the 
16th of July, with a ſpeech from the throne, in the courſe 
of which his majeſty intimated, that the affairs of India 
would ſhortly demand a very ſerious and unremitting con- 
ſideration. | | | | 
The operations of war, which in Europe and Ame- 
rica were ſuſpended by the negotiations for peace, were 
continued in the Eaſt Indies with unabating vigour to the 
ſummer of 1783. | 8 
M. de Suffrein, after his unſucceſsful attack upon the 
Engliſh ſquadron and convoy in Port Praya Bay, ful- 
filled, however (as we have formerly ſeen), the ſecond 
object of his commiſſion, by defeating the hoſtile deſigns 
of the Engliſh againſt the Dutch ſettlements at the Cape 
of Good Hope; and having left a ſufficient French gar- 
riſon behind for their future protection, proceeded, with 
the remainder of his force, to join M. de Ovres, who was 
his ſuperior in command, at the iſland of Mauritius. 
Upon this junction, the French commanders having now 
a force of ten ſail of the line, beſide one fifty- gun ſhip, 
and ſeveral large frigates, they ſailed for the coaſt of 
Coromandel, being accompanied by a number of * 
5 an 
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4 znd ſtoreſhips, together with a conſiderable body of land 
forces; and M. de Ovres dying on the paſlage, the ivle 
command of the fleet devolved on M. de Suffrein. 


The Britiſh ſquadron and convoy under the conduct of 


captain Alms, with the troops under general Meadowes, 
2 which had departed for India while the French were ſtil 
at the Cape, met with ſuch extraordinary delays, through 
adverſe winds, and a ſucceſſion of exceedingly bad wea- 
ther, that they were expoſea to the greateſt danger of 
falling in, ſhattered and diſperſed as they were, with 
the united force of the enemy, who had failed fo much later 
from the Mauritius than they had done from the Cape. 
The Hannibal, of fifty guns, happened to be the only 
victim to this unlooked-tor danger. 
entirely ſeparated from the reſt, found herſelf in very dark 
and tempeituous weather, in the centre of the French fleet, 


© 
ve” 

«K 

76, 


That fhip being 


before ſhe could be in any degree aware of her ſituation, 


and was, after a gallant but fruitleſs defence, of neceſſity 


taken. The other ſhips of war, and the convoy, ar- 
2? rived, diſperled and late, at the places of their deſti- 


nation. 


Admiral fir Edward Hughes, after the tak ing of Trin- 


cCcomalé, was obliged, on the laſt day of January 1782, 
to ſet ſail for Madras, in order to procure a large ſup- 
ply of ſtores and proviſions ; articles which his ſhips, 
after the long and hard ſervice they had undergone, could 
not but now ſtand in great need of. His ſquadron con- 
ſiſted only of fix mips of the line; and theſe had been fo 
long at ſea, as to be neceſſarily much out of condition, 
and their crews much weakened by loſs and ſickneſs. 
2 Upon his arrival in Madras road, on the 8th of February 
1782, he received intelligence from lord Macartney, the 
governor, that a French fleet, amounting to 30 ſail of all 
3 forts, had arrived upon the coaſt, taken ſeveral veſſels, 
*Fand were then ſuppoſed not to be above 20 Jeagues to the 
northward. 
poſed in an open road to the attack of ſo ſuperior an ene- 
my, and that even before he could get the neceſſary ſup- 
4 ww on board, the admiral was moſt fortunately rein- 


In this alarming and critical ſituation, ex- 


orced on the following day, by the arrival of captain 
| I | ms; 
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ſelf; and the granting penſions to lord Rodney and ge- 


continued in the Eaſt Indies with unabating vigour to the 


riſon behind for their future protection, proceeded, with 
the remainder of his force, to join M. de Ovres, who was 
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fectually, and certainly at leſs expenſe, reformed, by the 
principals in each office endeavouring to correct the abuſes 
within their reſpective departments. This argument was, 
however, very ſucceſsfully overturned by Mr. Pitt, who 
ridiculed the idea of the very perſons who practited abuſes 
being ſelected to correct and reform their own errors and 
bad conduct. With ſome difficulty, the bill effected its 
progreſs through the houſe of commons, but was rejected 
— majority of almoſt two to one in the houſe of 
lords. | 

An adjudication of the houſe of lords againſt the 
ſhameful and corrupt practice of giving general bonds of 
reſignation on preſentations to eccleſiaſtical benefices, in 
which Dr. Watſon, who had been created biſhop of Lan- 
daff by lord Shelburne, particularly diſtinguiſhed him- 


neral Elliot; were the only circumſtances that occurred in 
parliament deſerving of being recorded, beſides thoſe 
that have been before related. The ſeſſion cloſed on the 
16th of July, with a ſpeech from the throne, in the courſe 
of which his majeſty intimated, that the affairs of India 
wouid ſhortly demand a very ſerious and unremitting con- 
ſideration. | 125 
The operations of war, which in Europe and Ame- 
rica were ſuſpended by the negotiations for peace, were 


ſummer of 1783. 

M. de Suffrein, after his unſucceſsful attack upon the 
Engliſh ſquadron and convoy in Port Praya Bay, ful- 
filled, however (as we have formerly ſeen), the ſecond 
object of his commiſſion, by defeating the hoſtile deſigns 
of the Engliſh againſt the Dutch ſettlements at the Cape 
of Good Hope; and having left a ſufficient French gar- 


his ſuperior in command, at the iſland of Mauritius. 
Upon this junction, the French commanders having now 
a force of ten ſail of the line, beſide one fifty- gun ſhip, 
and ſeveral large frigates, they ſailed for the coaſt of 
Coromandel, being accompanied by a number of 3 
; an 
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the and ſtoreſhips, together with a conſiderable body of land 
17s forces; and M. de Ovres dying on the paſſage, the ſole 
„as, command of the fleet devolved on M. de Suffrein. 
vio The Britiſh ſquadron and convoy under the conduct of 
iſes captain Alms, with the troops under general Meadowes, 
ind 2? which had departed for India while the French were ſtill 
its at the Cape, met with ſuch extraordinary delays, through 
ted adverſe winds, and a ſucceſhon ef exceedingly bad wea- 
of ther, that they were expoſed to the greateſt danger of 
falling in, ſhattered and diſperſed as they were, with 
the the united force of the enemy, who had ſailed ſo much later 
> of from the Mauritius than they had done from the Cape. 
in The Hannibal, of fifty guns, happened to be the only 
an- victim to this unlooked-for danger. That ſhip being 
im- entirely ſeparated from the reſt, found herſelf in very dark 


ge- and tempeltuous weather, in the centre of the French fleet, 
| in before ſhe could be in any degree aware of her ſituation, 
ofſe and was, after a gallant but fruitleſs defence, of neceſſity 
the taken. The other ſhips of war, and the convoy, ar- 


irſe rived, diſperled and late, at the places of their deſti- 
dia nation. 


on- Admiral fir Edward Hughes, after the taking of Trin- 

comalé, was obliged, on the laſt. day of January 1782, 
ne- to ſet fail for Madras, in order to procure a large ſup- 
ere © ply of ſtores and proviſions ; articles which his ſhips, 
the after the long and hard ſervice they had undergone, could 


not but now ſtand in great need of. His ſquadron con- 
= liſted only of fix hips of the line; and theſe had been ſo 
lng at ſea, as to be neceſſarily much out of condition, 
and their crews much weakened by loſs and ſickneſs. 
Upon his arrival in Madras road, on the 8th of February 
1782, he received intelligence from lord Macartney, the 
governor, that a French fleet, amounting to 30 ſail of all 
lorts, had arrived upon the coaſt, taken ſeveral veſſels, 
and were then ſuppoſed not to be above 20 leagues to the 
northward. In this alarming and critical ſituation, ex- 
pPoſed in an open road to the attack of ſo ſuperior an ene- 

my, and that even before he could get the neceſſary ſup- 
of Þ plies on board, the admiral was moſt fortunately rein- 
7 3orced on the following day, by the arrival of captain 

| ms 
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Alms, in the Monmouth, of 64 guns, accompanied by 
the Hero of 74, and the Iſis of 50 guns. 3 
The admiral uſed the utmoſt deſpatch in getting the 
neceſſary ſtores and proviſions on board, while fir Eyre 
Coote, with his uſual zeal and attention to all parts of 
the ſervice, ſtrengthened the ſquadron by the much- wanted 
- ſupply of a detachment of 300 officers and men of the 
newly-arrived 98th regiment ; who were accordingly dif- 
tributed by the admiral in thoſe ſhips which were the 
weakeſt in point'of men, This deſpatch was fully ne- 
ceſſary; for on the 15th of February, and before the 
ſhips had yet completed their equipment, the French 
fleet appeared ſuddenly in the offing, conſiſting of twelve 
ſail of line of battle ſhips (including the Engliſh Han- 
nibal, and another fifty), fix frigates, eight large tranſ- 
ports, and ſix captured veſſels. The enemy, after 
ſtanding in directly for Madras, ſeemed at once to receive 
ſome unexpected check in their deſign, and ſuddenly caft 
anchor, at noon, about four miles without the road; 
while the Engliſh admiral was buſily employed in placing 
his ſhips in the moſt advantageous poſitions for covering 
and protecting the numerous veſſels which lay within ſide 
of them, and in clapping ſprings upon their cables, in 
order that they might bring their Broadſides to bear full 
upon the enemy in bis approach. | | ; 
The ſudden change of motion and defign which ap- 
peared on the fide of the French commander, proceeded ! 
from the unexpected diſcovery, and conſequent diſap- 
pointment, which his near approach had produced. He 
had no previous knowledge, or even idea, of the arrival 
of the three ſhips of war from England. He had pro- 
ceeded to Madras under the moſt flattering illuſion; 
that of ſignalizing his entrance into action by the glory 
of determining a war of ſuch importance and magnitude 
by a ſingle blow. He made ſure of finding the Britiſh 
admiral with only five, or at the moſt ſix ſhips of the 
Iing, and theſe entirely out of condition, and unprepared, 
lying without ſhelter in the open road of Madras; and 
he confidered them as a cheap and eaſy prey already in hig 
hands, The loſs of the numerous trading and N 'Þ 
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Fon ſhips in the road, would complete the diſtraction and 
Falamity of the town; while the French forces, being 
Foined with Hyder Ally's numerous army, carried on 
their joint attacks againſt it by land, and the ſquadron 
peſieged it by ſea. Any reſiſtance it could make in ſuch 
circumſtances, was not deemed an object worthy of con- 
dif. ſiderat ion. ; | 

7 Theſe ſplendid hopes being overthrown, by the im- 
mediate ditcovery of nine Engliſh ſhips of war (inſtead 
of five) drawn up to receive him in the road, all views 
of attack were abandoned, and, at four o'clock in the 


3 afternoon, M. de Suffrein ſuddenly weighed anchor, and 
an. {ſtood off to the ſouthward. This example was imme- 
ine. diately followed by the Engliſh admiral, who as ſud- 
+ denly weighed anchor, and ſtanding out of the road 


ive im their ſight, purſued the enemy through the courſe of 
the night. At day-break he perceived that their fleet had 
ſeparated in the night, and were then in different direc- 
ines tions; their twelve line of battle ſhips and a frigate 
ing were in a body, bearing eaſt of the Britiſh fleet, and 
S Jat about four leagues diſtance, while the other fri- 


=o gates, with the tranſports, were ſtanding to the ſouth- 
full weſt, at about three leagues diſtance, and making directly 


for Pondicherry. | 

Upon this diſcovery of their ſituation, fir Edward 
Hughes inſtantly threw out the ſignal for a general chaſe 
to the ſouth-weſt ; for beſides the temptation held out by 
*P” the convoy, he knew, that as Suffrein, with the line of 
battle ſhips, muſt unavoidably return to their reſcue, it 


ng Jafforded the only certain means of bringing him to ac- 
n; (tion; and his ſuperiority in number and force was 
ry not ſufficient to deter the Britiſh admiral from appealing 
de to this iſſue. In the courſe of the chaſe, the copper-bot- 
im tomed ſhips came up with and took ſix veſſels of the con- 


Fvoy,. of which five were Engliſh prizes, newly taken, 
Iwvith their crews on board; but the ſixth, taken by cap- 


4 Ftain Lumley, in the Iſis, proved to be the Lauriſton, a 
11 huge French tranſport of 1300 tons burden; and deeply 
150 laden with a cargo of the utmoſt poſſible value and con- 


ſequence to both parties; it conſiſting of a conſiderable 
gs * : | | train 
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train of artillery (intended for a preſent to Hyder), | 


ofiicers, together with 300 ſoldiers of the regiment of 


Lauſanne, | 
Too much praiſe cannot be beſtowed on the ſpirit 


which dictated this bold and maſterly manœuvre. The 
purſuit of ſo ſuperior an enemy, and the chaſe and at- 
tack of the convoy under its eye, are ftrokes cf ſuch a 
nature, as to be, perhaps, almoſt without example. It 
was indeed a pity, that the effect could not be equal to 


the judgment and merit of the deſign, through the want : 


of frigates, a few of which would have ſecured the 
whole of the enemy's convoy and troops; and thereby 


of a large quantity of gunpowder, and of a com- 


1 aſſortment of other military ſtores. This valua. 
le prize had likewiſe on board a number of land 
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have overthrown at once, all the ſchemes formed for ſup- 


porting and aſſiſting Hyder Ally by land. The Sea Horſe, 


of 20 guns, was the only frigate in company with the 


ſquadron ; and ſhe was fo totally inſufficient in point of 
ſtrength, that, inſtead of taking others, ſhe was with no 
ſmall difficulty ſaved from being taken herſelf, when ſhe _ 
got entangled with the heavy, powerful, and well- armed 
French tranſports, filled, as they were, beſides with 


troops. The line of battle ſhips were too few, and the 


enemy too-near, to admit of their being much ſeparated 


and there were no others for chaſing. 


As ſoon as the French ſquadron perceived the danger 


of their convoy, they put before the wind with all the 
fail they could carry, in the hope of bearing down in 
time to their relief, The various courſe in almoſt every 


direction which the flying veſſels of the convoy had taken, 
each hoping that purſued by himſelf might be the moſt 
fortunate in evading the danger, neceſſarily led the Eng- 
Iiſh chafing ſhips to be conſiderably ſcattered, and drew 


them likewiſe by degrees, to a great diſtance from the 


body of the ſquadron. In theſe circumſtances, fir Ed- 


ward Hughes perceiving, about three o'clock, that M. 
de Suffrein was bearing down faſt upon him, and that his 
beſt ſailers were already within two or three miles of the 


ſternmoſt of the Engliſh, he found himſelf under a ne- : 
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n. ceſſity of recalling the chaſers, who were juſt then getting 
jua. into the moſt eſſential part of their ſervice; the Ths, in 


© particular, having come up with two more of the tranſports, 
t of which ſhe was obliged to abandon. In order to ſecure 
the prizes, he at the ſame time ordered that they ſhould 


pirit be lent off directly to Negapatam. | 

The The chaſing ſhips having rejoined the admiral, the 
at. hoſtile ſquadrons continued within fight of each other 

-h a during the night; and at daylight, the enemy were per- 


It Ecived to the north-eaſt, at about three leagues diſtance, 


1 to The weather was very unfavourable to all naval opera- 
vant tion; or at leaſt afforded no room for reliance on the ef- 
the fect of any evolution, however judicious ; for beſides its 
reby being dark and hazy, ſudden and frequent ſqualls of wind, 
ſup. Were as ſuddenly ſucceeded by dead calms ; ſo that though 
orie, fr Edward Hughes threw out the ſignal for the line of 
the battle a-head at fix in the morning, it was with great 
it 'of difficulty, though with ſo ſmall a number of ſhips, that 
h no it could be formed by half paſt eight o'clock. His ob- 
| ſhe jet was to weather the enemy, in order to bring on ſo 
med Cloſe an engagement, and to lead up his ſhips ſo com- 
with Pactly into action, that their mutual and collected efforts 
| the might make ſo powerful an impreſſion, as ſhould prevent 
ted; the effect of that ſuperiority in number and force which 


he had to encounter. But all his diligence and ability 


were unequal to the accompliſhment of this purpoſe; the 


noer 
6 perverſeneſs of the weather was not to be ſubdued; and the 
u in ſiqually wind, irregular and uncertain as it ſeemed, was 


conſtantly in favour of the enemy when it blew at all. 


very f ; 
ken, Having perceived about noon, that they were bearing 
moſt down in an irregular double line a-breaft, towards the 
ng- rear of the ſquadron, which through the want of wind 
Irew was ſomewhat ſeparated, he threw out the ſignal for the 
the? line of battle a-breaſt, in order to draw it cloſer to the 
Ed. centre, and thereby fruſtrate their deſign of breaking in 
M. upon his line. After various other movements, all tend- 
this ing to cloſe his line, and to render the engagement ge- 
the neral inſtead of partial, while the enemy directed all their 
ne. efforts to fall upon his rear, the Engliſh admiral finding 
at length, that, ſituated as he was to leeward, and — 
| 3 win 
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wind ſufficient to work his ſhips, no management could 
prevent his being forced into action upon diſadvantageous 


terms, he ſubmitted at once to the neceſſity, and threw: 


out the ſignal to form the line of battle a-head. | 
Through theſe untoward circumſtances, M. de Suf.. 


frein was enabled to bring eight of his beſt ſhips to di- 
rect their whole attack upon five of the Englith, of which 
the Iſis, of 50 guns, was one; while the Eagle, Mon- 
mouth, Worceſter, and Burford, four of their beſt ſhips, 
under the moſt approved commanders, were idle ſpecta- 
tors in the van, without a poſhbility of coming to the 
aſſiſtance of their fellows. Sir Edward Hughes was in 
the Superbe, of 74 guns, which formed the central ſhip ; | 


the four below the admiral were, the Hero, captain 


Wood, of the ſame force; the Iſis, Lumley; the Mo- 
narca, Gell, of 68 guns; and the Exeter, of 64; the 
latter commanded by commodore King and captain Rey- 


nolds. Upon theſe the attack fell. | 


The ſquadron being then on the larboard tack, the 
Exeter was the fternmoſt ſhip, and being, through the 
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failure of wind, as well as from her being a bad ſailer, 
conſiderably ſeparated from her ſecond a-head, three of 
the French ſhips bore down directly upon her, and com- 


menced a furious attack; while M. de Suffrein, in the 


Heros, with ſeveral other ſhips, bore down in the ſame 


N ; 


manner upon the Superbe, and fell with no leſs fury 
upon the admiral. It was evidently their deſign, at all 
events, to diſable thoſe two ſhips ; while they ſeemed to 
intend little more than to keep the intermediate ones in 
play, while this buſineſs was doing, and never once ex- 
tended their attack beyond the centre. Theſe two ſhips | 
were of courſe exceedingly hard preſſed, and could not 
avoid ſuffering extremely under ſuch a weight of fire, as 


was poured on all des upon them. 


Vet after enduring all theſe diſadvantages for about 
two hours, and ſorely wounded as they had been in that 
time, a ſquall of wind coming ſuddenly in their favour at 
fix o'clock, the five Engliſh ſhips became in tuin the ag- 
greſſors, and renewed the action with ſuch vigour and 
effect, that in 25 minutes time, it being then near 2 : 
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thoſe of the enemy within their reach, after having viſi- 
bly ſuſtained conſiderable loſs, ſuddenly hauled their 
wind, and the whole French ſquadron ſtood off to the 
north-eaſt. | | 

The Superbe, beſides having her main- yard ſhot to 
pieces in the ſlings, and neither a brace nor a bowline 
left entire, was ſo ſeverely wounded in her hull, that at 
the time the enemy bore away, ſhe had no lefs than five 
feet water in her hold ; and it was not until a number of 
the largeſt ſhot-holes under water were plugged up, that 
it could be prevented from gaining on the pumps. The 


ſtſtate of the Exeter had been the moſt calamitous through 
the action, that could almoſt be poſſibly imagined, 
She had undergone the fire in all directions of almoſt the 
whole French ſquadron, and had from three to five ſhips 
at times laid upon her, until ſhe was at length reduced 
nearly to a wreck, and if it had not been tor the prompt 
and gallant aſſiſtance of captain Wood, of the Hero, ſhe 


could ſcarcely have eſcaped going to the bottom. 

Captain Stephens, of the admiral's ſhip, and captain 
Reynolds, of the commodore's, two brave and dif 
tinguiſhed officers, loſt their lives in this unequal and 
imperfe& action. The whole loſs of men amounted ta 
32 ſlain, and 95 wounded ; of which 30 of the former, 
and 87 of the latter, were in the Superbe, Exeter, and 
Hero. The unſhaken fortitude diſplayed by commo- 
dore King under the long preſſure of ſo vaſt a ſuperiority 
of force, and the fierce attack of ſo many freſh ſhips 
coming up in ſucceſſion to take a cloſe and ſteady aim as 
at a dead mark, while they ſtill expected that every broad= 
ſide muſt have decided the fate of the Exeter, could not have 
been ſufficiently praiſed or admired. In the moſt deſpe- 
rate ſtate of the action, the blood and mang!zd brains of 
captain Reynolds were daſhed over him by a cannon ball 
in ſuch a manner, that he was for ſome little time abſo- 
lutely blinded ; yet he till preſerved a moſt admirable 
equality and compoſure of temper; and when at the cloſe of 
the action, and the Exeter already in the ſtate of a wreck, 
the maſter came to aſk him what he ſhould do with the 
ſhip, as two of the enemy were again bearing down upon 
vol. Iv. | F. her, 
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done but to fight her till the ſinks.” 


her, he laconically anſwered, “There is nothing to be e: 


. 5 . 5 f 
The enemy being out of fight in the morning, and the e 


maſts of the Superbe and Exeter having received ſo much 
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damage as rendered it unſafe to carry tail on them, while h 


many of the ſhot-holes were ſo far under water that they 
could not be ſtopped at ſea, the admiral found it ne- 
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ceſſary to proceed to Trincomale, where only. their da- 


mages could be repaired. 


Ibis buſineſs being haſtily performed, the admiral re. 
turned before the middle of March, with the ſquadron. 
to Madras, having neither ſeen nor heard of the enemy, 
He was on his way back to Trincomale, with a rein- 
forcement of troops and a ſupply of military ſtores for 
that garriſon, when, on the zoth of March, he was 
Joined by the Sultan and Magnanime ſhips of war, of 74 


guns each, from England. Theſe ſhips, having had a 
very tedious and bad paſſage, were extremely ſickly, their 
crews being much weakened and reduced by the ſcurvy 
and its concomitant diſorders ; but the admiral, notwith. 
ſtanding, conſidered the ſervice he was upon as too ur- 
gent, to admit of his returning to Madras for the mere 
purpoſe of landing the ſick and ſcorbutic; for beſides the 
neceſſity of ſecuring Trincomale againſt the deſigns of an 
enemy now ſo powerful by ſea and land, he had another 
object no leſs immediately intereſting and impertant in 


view, which was to cover and receive the convoy with 


troops and ſtores from England, only a ſmall part of 
which had yet arrived, the reſt having put into Morebat 
Bay ſome weeks before, and being then on their way to. 


join him at an appointed rendezvous, He accordingly 
kept on his courſe, with an intention of neither ſeeking _ 
nor ſhunning the enemy. bs 
But the ſame object, though with different views, 


e 1 92 


whieh affected the conduct of the Engliſh admiral, 
operated no leſs upon that of the enemy. For they like- 
wiſe, knowing the expected approach of the convoy, de- 
termined to nſe every effort to cut it off, or at leaſt to 


2 the junction. In the purſuit of this deſign, the 


rench fleet, amounting to 28 Jail, appeared in the ; 
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o be eaſt quarter, and to lee ward of the Engliſh, on the 8th of 

April. The Britiſh admiral held on his courſe, and the 
d the enemy continued in ſight, and holding the ſame relative 
nuch | poſition, during that and the three ſucceeding days; but 


having made the coaſt of Ceylon, about 15 leagues to 
windward of Trincomalé, on the laſt of them, fir Edward 
Hughes, in purſuance of his original intention, bore away 
directly for that place. This change of courſe took place 


nity to the enemy of gaining the wind of the Englith ſqua- 


dron in the night. With this advantage on their ſide, they 
vVere diſcovered at break of day crowding all the fail they 
could carry in purſuit, and their coppered-bottomed ſhips 
coming up ſo faſt with the rear, that an action became 
unavoidable. 55 | 

At nine in the morning (April r2th, 1782), fir Ed- 
ward Hughes accordingly made a ſignal for the line of 
battle a-head on the ſtarboard tack, at two cables length 
| diſtance aſunder, the enemy being then north by eaſt, 
- within about ſix miles diſtance, and the wind in the ſame 


quarter. Nothing could have been more untoward te 


the Engliſh, whether with reſpect to time, place, or cir- 
cumſtance, than this engagement. 
in upon a moſt rocky and dangerous coaſt, by an enemy 
much ſuperior in every reſpect, with the wind full in his 
favour, ſo that he had it in his power to chooſe the mode 
of his attacks, to direct them to thoſe points he ſaw moſt 
to his advantage, and to withhold them as he liked. 
This leiſure, and variety of choice, accordingly occa- 


They were hemmed 


honed their ſpending about three hours in various ma- 


neœuvres, during which time they ſo frequently changed 
the poſition of their ſhips and line, as ſeemed to indicate 
no {mall want of determination. 


Having thus taken full time for deliberation, five ſail, 


which compoſed their van, ftretched along to engage that 
of the Engliſh, while the admiral, with the other ſeven 
| ſhips of the line, bore down directly in a body upon fir 
Edward Hughes, who, in the Superbe, was in the centre 
of his line, and upon his two ſeconds, the Monmouth, 
captain Alms, a-head, and the Monarca, Gell, a 
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The engagement began about half paſt one in the vam 
and within a few minutes after, M. de Suffrein, in the 


and equaily engaged. The battle continued to rage wit 


great violence, particularly in the centre, where the odds, 
as to number and force, were conſtantly and greatly 
againſt fir Edward Hughes and his two brave ſeconds, 
At three o'lock, the Monmouth, after long ſuſtaining, 
with unparalleled fortitude, the joint attack of two great 
ſhips, one of equal, the other of ſuperior force, beſides 
frequently receiving the paſſing fire of a third, had her 
mizen- maſt ſhot away, and, in a few minutes after, her 


fo 
Heros, and his ſecond a-ſtern, the L'Orient, both of 74 b 
guns, bore down within piſtol ſhot of the Superbe, and © 
pouring in a torrent of fire, continued to engage her ſo 
cloſe, and with ſuch extraordinary fierceneſs, that it was, 
the general opinion, their intention was to board, and 
_ endeavour to carry her by a coup de main. The French 
admiral held this adventurous poſition, giving and re- 
ceiving a moſt dreadful fire, for about ten minutes; but 
he found the encounter ſo exceedingly rough, and his ſhip | 
had ſuffered ſo much apparent damage in that ſhort time, 
that making room for the ſhips that were coming up to 
ſupply his place, he ſuddenly ſhot away, and ſtood on 
to the attack of the Monmouth, which was already m_ | 


9 


22 © 


maln - maſt meeting the ſame fate, ſhe underwent the ne- 


ceſſity of falling out of the line to leeward. The enemy 


uſed every effort to proſit of her condition, and, from their : 


number, made ſure of carrying her off. Indeed ſhe was in 
the greateſt danger ; but the admiral bearing down in- 
ſtantly to her relief, and being ſpeedily followed by the Mo- 
narca and the Sultan, they covered her with ſuch a fire, that 


the enemy were glad to relinquiſh their expected prize. 


The diſadvantage which the Engliſh had hicherto ex- 
perienced, of being obliged to fight cloſe in with a rocky 
and dangerous lee-ſhore, they hoped would have been re- 
medied by the cuſtomary change of the wind in the after- 
noon 5 but this continuing ſtill unexpectedly to the north- 


ward, the admiral found himſelf under a neceſſity, at 40 


minutes paſt three, in order to prevent his ſhips from 
being too nearly entangled with the ſhore, to make a * : 
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for the ſquadron to wear, and haul their wind in a line of 


battle a-head, ſtill fighting the enemy through the whole 
evolution. At length, towards the approach of night, 
finding himſelf in only fifteen fathom water, and being 


apprehenſive that the Monmouth, in her diſabled condi- 
tion, might drift too near the ſhore, he made a ſignal 

for the ſquadron to prepare to anchor; and the French 

© ſquadron about the ſame time, having drawn off in great 
diſorder to the eaſtward, the action entirely ceaſed. 


M. de Suffrein's ſhip, Le Heros, had been ſo torn, 


h | early in the action, that he had been obliged to ſhift his 


flag to the French Hannibal, which was of the ſame 


force; and ſoon after duſk, the frigate La Fine, of 40 


guns, being either under orders to tow off and aſſiſt the 
diſabled Heros, or elſe to diſeover the ſtate aud ſituation 
of the Britiſh ſquadron, fell ſo cloſely on board the Iſis, 


that ſhe was obliged to ſtrike her colours to capt. Lum- 
| ley; but ſoon perceiving the weak and diſordered ſtate of 


of the Iſis, and totally to 0 0 


the Iſis, which beſides her loſs in the action, had been 


originally ſo badly manned, that the defect was now vi- 
ſible in the manner of repairing her damages, the French 


frigate ſeized the advantage afforded by this circumſtance, 
and by the darkneſs of the night, ſuddenly to get clear 


The condition of both ſquadrons was ſo nearly alike, 


and they had ſuffered fo extremely in the action, that 


ſimilar apprehenſions were entertained by each through 
the night, of being attacked by the other in the morn- 
ing; fir Edward Hughes, however, only founding that 
opinion on the diſabled ſtate of the Monmouth, which he 
thought might poſſibly ſtimulate the enemy to a bold and 
hazardous attempt in the hope of carrying her off. The 
morning light removed the deception. The enemy were 
3 at anchor about five miles without tne Engliſh . 
quadron; but they were in ſuch apparent diſorder and 
evident diſtreſs, as ſufficiently told that they were in no 
condition or temper for preſent enterpriſe. They had, - 
however, the fortune of not loſing any of their lower 
maſts; a circumſtance of great importance; as their 
damages, however great in other refpetts, were {till ca- 
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The engagement began about half paſt one in the vam 


L 


and within a few minutes after, M. de Suffrein, in the 


Heros, and his ſecond a-ſtern, the L*'Orient, both of 74 


guns, bore down within piſtol ſhot of the Superbe, and. 


e 
pouring in a torrent of fire, continued to engage her ſo ‚ 
cloſe, and with ſuch extraordinary fierceneſs, that it was 
the general opinion, their intention was to board, and 
endeavour to carry her by a coup de main. The French 
admiral held this adventurous poſition, giving and re- 
ceiving a moſt dreadful fire, for about ten minutes; but 
| he found the encounter ſo exceedingly rough, and his ſhip 
had ſuffered ſo much apparent damage in that ſhort time, 


that making room for the ſhips that were coming up to 
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ſupply his place, he ſuddenly ſhot away, and ſtood on 
to the attack of the Monmouth, which was already cloſely 
and equally engaged. The battle continued to rage with 


great violence, particularly in the centre, where the odds, 


as to number and force, were conſtantly and greatly 
againſt tir Edward Hughes and his two brave ſeconds. 
At three o'lock, the Monmouth, after long ſuſtaining, 
with unparalleled fortitude, the joint attack of two great 
ſhips, one of equal, the other of ſuperior force, beſides 
frequently receiving the paſſing fire of a third, had her 
mizen- maſt ſhot away, and, in a few minutes after, ber 
main-maſt meeting the ſame fate, ſhe underwent the ne- 
ceſſity of falling out of the line to leeward. The enemy 


uſed every effort to proñt of her condition, and, from their 
number, made ſure of carrying her off. Indeed ſhewas in 


the greateſt danger; but the admiral bearing down in- 


ſtantly to her relief, and being ſpeedily followed by the Mo- 


narca and the Sultan, they covered her with ſuch a fire, that 


the enemy were glad to relinquiſh their expected prize. 


The diſadvantage which the Engliſh had hitherto ex- 
perienced, of being obliged to fight cloſe in with a rocky 
and dangerous lee · ſnore, they hoped would have been re- 
medied by the cuſtomary change of the wind in the after- 
Noon ; but this continuing ſtill unexpectedly to the north- 


ward, the admiral found himſelf under a neceſſity, at 40 


minutes paſt three, in order to prevent his ſhips from 
being too nearly entangled with the ſhore, to make a * 5 
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was apprehenſive that the Monmouth, in her diſabled condi- 
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battle a-head, ftill fighting the enemy through the whole 


and 


ench 


| re. ſquadron about the ſame time, having drawn off in great 
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evolution. At length, towards the approach of night, 
finding himſelf in only fifteen fathom water, and being 


tion, might drift too near the ſhore, he made a ſignal 
for the ſquadron to prepare to anchor; and the French 


diſorder to the eaſtward, the action entirely ceaſed. | 
M. de Suffrein's ſhip, Le Heros, had been ſo torn, 
early in the action, that he had been obliged to ſhift his 


flag to the French Hannibal, which was of the ſame 


force; and ſoon after duſk, the frigate Ia Fine, of 40 
guns, being either under orders to tow off and aſſiſt the 
diſabled Heros, or elſe to diſcover the ſtate and ſituation 
of the Britiſh ſquadron, fell ſo cloſely on board the Iſis, 
that ſhe was obliged to ſtrike her colours to capt. Lum- 


ley; but ſoon perceiving the weak and diſordered ftate of 


the Iſis, which beſides her loſs in the action, had been 


originally fo badly manned, that the defect was now vi- 


ſible in the manner of repairing her damages, the French 
frigate ſeized the advantage afforded by this circumſtance, 
and by the darkneſs of the night, ſuddenly to get clear 


of the Iſis, and totally to eſcape. 


The condition of both ſquadrons was ſo nearly alike, 
and they had ſuffered ſo extremely in the action, that 
ſimilar apprehenfions were entertained by each through 


the night, of being attacked by the other in the morn- 


ing; fir Edward Hughes, however, only founding that 
Opinion on the difabled ſtate of the Monmouth, which he 
thought might poſſibly ſtimulate the enemy to a bold and 
hazardous attempt in the hope of carrying her off. The 
morning light removed the deception. The enemy were 
erceived at anchor about five miles without tne Engliſh . 
quadron; but they were in ſuch apparent diſorder and | 
evident diſtreſs, as ſufficiently told that they were in no 
condition or temper for preſent enterpriſe. They had, 
however, the fortune of not loſing any of their lower 
maſts; a circumſtance of great importance; as their 
damages, however great in other reſpeſts, were ſtill ca- 
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pable of ſuch a repair at ſea, as would render the ſhips. 1 


manageable, and capable of N a certain degree 
I 


of ſervice; while, on the other 4 
a good harbour. þ 

Both ee continued in this ſituation for ſeveral days, 
1] | 


could only be reſtored by length of time, new maſts, and 


their ſhips in the beſt ſituation for withſtanding a ſud. 


de, the Monmouth 


y employed in repairing their damages, placing 


den attack, and eagerly watching every motion of the 
other. At length, on the morning of the 19th, the ene.  , 


my got under ſail, and ftood out to ſea cloſe hauled ; but 
at noon they tacked with the ſea breeze, and ſtood in di- 
rectly for the body of the Engliſh ſquadron, with the ap- 
parent view of an immediate attack. This reſolution 


was not Jaſting ; for when they arrived within two miles 


of the Britiſh line, the countenance which they perceived, 
and the. preparation made for their reception, were ſo 
little inviting, that they ſaddenly again tacked, and 
ſtanding to the eaſtward by the wind, were entirely out of 
Sight by the evening. The Monmouth being refitted 
with jury-maits, in the beſt manner which the preſent _ 
ſituation would admit, the admiral was enabled on the 
fourth day after to proceed to Trincomalẽ, where he uſed _ 
the utmoſt diligence in repairing the ſhips, and preparing 
the ſquadron for further ſpeedy ſervice ; the calls for their 
utmoſt exertion becoming now more frequent and urgent, 
than at any former time. 3 | T 
Such was the reſult of this fierce and bloody naval * 
conteſt, in which the Engliſh fought under every diſad- 
vantage of wind and ſituation. Capt. Alms had the for- 
tune to be peculiarly diſtinguiſhed ; and it was remark | 
able, that his ſituation in the Monmouth on this day, 
ſhould fo nearly reſemble that of commodore King, and 
of the Exeter, in the laſt actien. The ſlaughter of his men 
was equal to the havock of his ſhip. No leſs than 45 
were killed, and 102 wounded, in tlie Monmouth: only; 
which was probably a full third of her crew. The ex- 
traordinary fortitude with which he ſuſtained fo long and 
ſo deſperate a conteſt, againſt a ſuperiority that ſeemed 
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2 a moſt gallant youth, who having been juſt made a lieu- 
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ſhips: for the higheſt praiſe, and even for national exultation, 
if it had been diſplayed in circumſtances wherein that vir- 


tue was leſs general. It was much and generally re- 


etted, that his recolle&ion of ſuch an action ſhould 
— been embittered, as it was, by the loſs of his fon 


tenant in the admiral's ſhip, fell on that day, in a noble 


emulation of his father, | 

The whole loſs ſuſtained in the ſquadron, amounted to 
137 killed, and to 430 wounded ; the latter, in that 
climate, and at that diſtance from home, being little leſs 
a detraction from the common ſtrength than the former. 
The French not only directed their principal attack to the 
centre, but it was there only, that, after the example of 
M. de Suffrein, and immediately under his eye, they 
ventured upon bold exertion, and came into cloſe action: 


Ous officers in the van complained, that they generally 


kept at a guarded long-ſhot diſtance ; a mode of action, 
- which, from whatever cauſe it proceeds, generally proves 
very pernicious in its effect upon the maſts and rigging of 
_ Engliſh ſhips, 


The ſtrong motives which induced fir Edward Hughes 


rather to wiſh to avoid than to ſeek action, until he had 


Janded the ſupplies and troops, and got quit of the fick 


at Trincomale, proved extremely unfortunate in the 
event, having afforded the means for all thoſe advantages 


which the enemy poſſeſſed in the engagement. Could he 


have foreſeen or thought that they were really determined 
on fighting, he undoubtedly would have born down upon 


them, and brought them to that point while the wind 
was in his favour; but more eſpecially on the firſt — 
ef their appearance, when they are ſaid to have been ſo 
much ſcattered that they could not eaſily have recovered 

their order. In either of theſe caſes, but particularly 


the latter, it may well be preſumed, that the action 


would have borne a very different-colour, and produced 
eonſequences far different from what it did. But it is to 
be obſerved, that the admiral could only form a judg- 
ment of the enemy's preſent, by their general outer, 
which at almoſt all times goes rather to evade 2 2 
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pable of ſuch a repair at fea, as would render the ſhips 


manageable, and capable of undergoing a certain degree 
of ſervice; while, on the other fide, the Monmouth | 
could only be reſtored by length of time, new maſts, and 


a good harbour. 


Both | pens continued in this ſituation for ſeveral days, ; 
ily employed in repairing their damages, placing 
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their ſhips in the beſt ſituation for withſtanding a ſud- 
den attack, and eagerly watching every motion of the 


other. At length, on the morning of the 19th, the ene. 


my got under ſail, and ſtood out to ſea cloſe hauled; but 
at noon they tacked with the ſea breeze, and ſtood in di- 
rectly for the body of the Engliſh ſquadron, with the ap- 
parent view of an immediate attack. This reſolution 


was not laſting; for when they arrived within two miles 


of the Britiſh line, the countenance which they perceived, 
and the. preparation made for their reception, were ſo 
little inviting, that they ſaddenly again tacked, and 
ſtanding to the eaſtward by the wind, were entirely out of 
FSght by the evening. The Monmouth being refitted 
with jury-maits, in the beſt manner which the preſent _ 
ſituation would admit, the admiral was enabled on the 
fourth — after to proceed to Trincomalẽ, where he uſed 


the utm 


diligence in repairing the ſhips, and preparing 


the ſquadron for further ſpeedy ſer vice; the calls for their 
utmoſt exertion becoming now more frequent and urgent, 


than at any former time. 


Such was the reſult of this fierce and bloody naval | 


conteſt, in which the Engliſh fought under every diſad- 
vantage of wind and ſituation. Capt. Alms had the for- 


tune to be peculiarly diſtinguiſhed ; and it was remark 


able, that his ſituation in the Monmouth on this day, 


ſhould ſo nearly reſemble that of cominodore King, and 
of the Exeter, in the laſt actien. The ſlaughter of his men 


was equal to the havock of his ſhip. No leſs than 45 


were killed, and 102 wounded, in tlie Monmouth only; 


which was probably a full third of her crew. The ex- 
traordinary fortitude with which he ſuſtained fo long and 
ſo deſperate a conteſt, againſt a ſuperiority that ſeemed 
30 render courage fruitleſs,” would have afforded room 
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| ſhips; for the higheſt praiſe, and even for national exultation, 
legree if it had been diſplayed in circumſtances wherein that vir- 


general. It was much and generally re- 
etted, that his recolleion of ſuch an action ſhould 


tenant in the admiral's ſhip, fell on that day, in a noble 


emulation of his father. 
The whole loſs ſuſtained in the ſquadron, amounted to 


a detraction from the common ſtrength than the former. 


M. de Suffrein, and immediately under his eye, they 
ventured upon bold exertion, and came into cloſe action: 
Ous officers in the van complained, that they generally 
kept at a guarded long-ſhot diſtance; a mode of action, 
which, from whatever cauſe it proceeds, generally proves 
very pernicious in its effect upon the maſts and rigging of 
Engliſh ſhips. | 

The ſtrong motives which induced fir Edward Hughes 
rather to wiſh to avoid than to ſeek action, until he had 
Janded the ſupplies and troops, and got quit of the fick 
at Trincomale, proved extremely unfortunate in the 


which the enemy poſſeſſed in the engagement. Could he 
have foreſeen or thought that they were really determined 


on fighting, he undoubtedly would have born down upon 


them, and brought them to that point while the wind 
was in his favour; but more eſpecially on the firſt = 
ef their appearance, when they are ſaid to have been ſo 
much ſcattered that they could not eaſily have recovered 


| their order, In either of theſe caſes, but particularly 


the latter, it may well be preſumed, that the action 
would have borne a very different colour, and produced 
conſequences far different from what it did. But it is to 
be obſerved, that the admiral could only form a judg- 
ment of the enemy's preſent, by their general — 
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ſeek, cloſe and general action with the Engliſh at ſea; 
at leaſt without a very decided ſuperiority; which, aa 
they were ignorant of the weak ſtate of the Sultan and 


Magnanime, was not at this time of ſuch apparent mag. 5 


nitude, as might encourage any extraordinary deviation 
from the uſual practice. It ſeems then, conſidering the 
eſſential objects which he had in view, that the admiral 
acted the part of a wiſe-and able commander, in not aban. 
doning them for a vain purſuit, or for the ſake of fight. 
Ing the enemy, when even that would have preſented no 
conſideration of equal value in return. It ſeems indeed, 
that the intention of fighting on the other fide, only 
ſprung up with the unexpected occaſion of advantage that 
offered, when the Engliſh ſquadron was fo locked in by 
the wind and the land, that they might direct their at. 
tacks againſt it, in whatever manner, and to whatever 
extent they pleaſed. — 
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The French fleet proceeded after the action to Bataca- 


; Io, a Dutch port on the iſland of Ceylon, about twenty 
leagues to the ſouthward of Trincomale, where they 
were detained until the month of June, in endeavouring 
to repair and equip their ſhattered ſhips. It is acknow- 
ledged in their own account, that the admiral's ſhip, the 
Heros, with her ſeconds, the L*Orient and the Brilliant, 
had ſuffered extremely; that M. de Suffrein had been ob- 
liged to ſhift his flag from the former to the Ajax; that 
the condition and ſituation of theſe three ſhips, occaſion- 
ed his putting an end to the action, and making the ſig- 
nal to caſt anchor. It is farther acknowledged, and 
ſerves to ſhow more than any thing elſe, the diſorder and 
confuſion which then prevailed on the French fide, that 
the Heros had caſt anchor in the middle of the Engliſh 
ſquadron, while the rain and darkneſs prevented their 
perceiving her ſituation ; until her captain at length diſ- 
vovering his danger, ſeized a favourable moment to cut 
his cable and eſcape: They likewiſe acknowledge, that 
the La Fine had been under orders to tow her off, when 
ſhe fell on board the Iſis; but the fact of her ſtriking is 
overlooked ; and it is only coldly obſerved, that ſhe ſe- 
parated from that ſhip without fighting. The : 


— are rated at 139, and the wounded at 364. 
ght ſuve in favour of the Engliſh, yet they were, particularly 
* the firſt, of no ſmall importance in their conſequences. 
eed, 
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| reſources by ſea to be cut off, 
thing muſt then be at his own diſpoſal. 
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he loſs of men on the French fide, as ſtated in their 
publiſhed account, by no means accords with former ex- 
erience, any more than with the -nature and circum- 
ances of the action, the acknowledged damage ſuſtained 
by their ſhips, and the number of officers (whoſe names 


of the killed and wounded. In this account, the ſlain 


Though theſe actions neither were nor could be deci- 


Every body knew the great force which France, at an 
immenſe expenſe, had been long collecting in her African 
iſlands; and all India was in expectation of the mighty 
blow which ſhe was now to give, and which it was ſup- 
poſed would have proved fatal to the Britiſh intereſts in 
that quarter of the globe. It was in this idea that 
Hyder Ally firſt ventured to invade the Carnatic; and it 


| was upon the ſame principle, that, notwithſtanding his 
ky repeated defeats, he ſtill rejected every overture tending, 
to an accommodation that could be made. 


A ſufficient 
naval force to cruſh that of the Engliſh, was, excepting 


ſome artillery and engineers, probably all the aid which 
he wiſhed for from France; for he was little diſpoſed te 
place any great confidence in the ſervices of a French, or 
indeed of any European army in India; their military 
| knowledge and ſkill, as officers and engineers, was all 


that he valued; nor did he with that France, or any. 
other foreign nation, ſhould retain any inland footin 

whatever in- the country. He only wiſhed the Englitti 
and he knew that every 


Exhauſted then as his patience was, through the fai- 
lure of France in ſo long delaying to fulfil her engage- 
ments, whilſt he was alone expoſed to all the rigours of. 


a moſt dangerous war, how great muſt have been his 
diſappointment, and how highly muſt it have excited the 


aſtoniſhment of all India, when it was ſeen, that with 
ſo conſiderable a real, and ſo vaſt an apparent ſuperiority 
of force, the French fleet would not venture to attack the 


Engliſh 
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nava 


as ever. 


2 moderate diſtance. | 


Engliſh in the open road of Madras; but that, on the 
contrary, theſe inſtantly purſue the ſuperior enemy, take 
or diſperſe the convoy under his protection, and in a 
hard-fought battle, wherein they had other diſadvantages 
belides a ſuperiority of force to encounter, leave the 
claim to victory undetermined? Nothing could have im- 
preſſed the princes and ſtates of India more ſtrongly with 8 
an 12 of the great ſuperiority of the Engliſh in all 

affairs, than theſe circumſtances; nor could any 
thing afford a more grievous mortification to Hyder; 
who now ſaw his hopes of taking Madras, of depoſing 
the nabob of Arcot, and of placing his ſon Tippoo in 
poſſeſſion of the Carnatic, to be as remote and uncertain 


m_ ww wes > 8 2 . 


In the mean time Tellicherry, on the Malabar coaſt, 
had been conſtantly inveſted, and more or leſs cloſely 
preſſed, by Hyder's forces, from the very beginning of 
the war; and under the preſſure of thoſe loſſes and 
misfortunes, which were about that time ſo general, and 
of that depreſſion and hopeleſſneſs, bordering on deſpair, | 
which prevailed, it had even been in contemplation to 
abandon that ſettlement. It has been intimated that 
fir Edward Hughes had relieved and preſerved the place. 
The blockade, however, ſtil] continued, and the ſtrength 
and number of the enemy increaſed ; but they were of 
a kind, at that diftance from the ſeat of Hyder's power 
and diſcipline, unequal to the carrying on of a regular 
ſiege, and were contented with cloſely ſhutting up the 
place, and barring the principal paſſages with forts; 
waiting for famine, or other diſtreſs, to ſupply the de- 
fects of military ſkill. The works with which they 
blocked up the place, were covered by a fortified camp at 


Such was the ſtate of things at Tellicherry, when, in 
the very beginning of the year, major Abingdon having 
#rrived there from Bombay, with a conſiderable rein- 
forcement of troops, he immediately concerted meaſures 
for relieving the town from the diſtreſſes which it endured 
through its preſent ſtraitened ſituation, by a vigorous at- | 
tempt to diſlodge the enemy, and open the communica- 
33 tions 
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the tions with the country. Having originally encamped 
take with his own troops without the town, he was the better 
enabled to diſcover the ſituation of the enemy, and could 
the more immediately commence his operations; while 
his lying quiet for ſome days, together with a vain opi- 
© nicn of their own ſtrength, concurred in rendering them 
totally unapprehenſive of his deſign, _ 
Having drawn ſuch part of the garriſon as could be 
| ſpared, without notice, into his camp, he concerted his 
' meaſures ſo well, that he had ſurpriſed, attacked, and 
ſing carried their ſeveral forts, before day, on the morning of 
o in the 8th of January 1782; and purſued his ſucceſs with 
tain ſuch celerity and vigour, that not giving them a inoment 
to recover from their confuſion, he ſtormed the enemy's 
Paſt, fortified camp as ſoon as it was light, and completely 
fſely routed and diſperſed their main force. Saddos Cawn, 
5 of who commanded for Hyder, with his family, and a 
and party of his beſt or moſt attached troops, retired into an 
and exceedingly ſtrong fortified houſe, and of a mot ſingular 
air, conſtruction; it being ſcooped into the fide of a hill, and 
| to the walls formed of the living rock. Here they made 
that an obſtinate defence; but their faſtneſſes were at length 
ice, forced, with conſiderable ſlaughter; and an inner receſs, 
gth which was of ſuch ſtrength and contrivance as to be 
of bomb proof, was not ſufficient to ſave Saddos Cawn 
wer (who was ſorely wounded), and his family, from being 
tar made priſoners. This man was repreſented in the Eu- 
the ropean gazettes as being brother-in-law to Hyder Ally, 
ts; an error founded on a ſiſter of his being in that prince's 
de» ſeraglio; a ſort of connexion which is not at all conſi- 
hey dered as conſtituting any ſuch degree of affinity. 
at Several hundreds of the enemy were killed, and four- 
teen or fifteen hundred taken priſoners, in this briſk ac- 
in tion; which beſides afforded a very conſiderable ſpoil, 
ng Cconliſting in a numerous artillery, with a large quantity of 
n- military ſtores, and a number of elephants, which were 
res found in the ſeveral forts and redoubts. By this ſucceſs, 
red the communications with the country were not only 
at- Opened, but the coaſt, for feveral miles on either hand of 
a- Tellicherry, was entirely cleared of the enemy. Few 
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HISTORY or ENGLAND. 3 
things could have been more vexatious to Hyder th 
this ſtroke. For his poſſeſſions on the Malabar coal 
being partly acquired by conqueſt and partly by fraud 
the Nairs, who are the native princes and nobility, and 
who had ſuffered moſt ſeverely in the ineffectual ſtruggle 
for the preſervation of their ancient rights and liberties, 
which had, from the earlieſt times, till then, been un. 
violated, were ftill exceedingly diſaffected to his govern. 
ment. It was beſides a matter of the moſt ierious alarm 
to him, that the Engliſh ſhould at all become formidable: 
in that quarter, from its vicinity to the rich kingdoms of 
Canara and Myſore, which were the great ſources of his 
wealth and power. : 
The blow which Hyder received on the Malabar coaſt, 
was ſoon returned with heavy intereſt on the banks of 
the Coleroon. Indeed retaliation was generally to be ap- 
prehended as the conſequence of ſucceſs, in the conflith 
with that dangerous enemy. | 
Colonel Brathwaite had for ſome conſiderable time 
commanded a detached body of forces, which was called 
the ſouthern army, and appears to have been deſtined to 
the protection of Tanjour and the adjoining provinces, 
It likewiſe appears that fir Eyre Coote had early in the 
year been ſtraining every nerve to advance the army from 
Madras to the ſouthward, in order to beat hand to repreſs 
the deſigns of Hyder Ally and the French on the fide of 
Pondicherry ; and that he was ſo entirely deſtitute of the 
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means neceſſary to that purpoſe, that it was a work of 


time, and a matter of the greateſt difficulty, to make a 
movement even to ſo ſmall a diſtance as Chingleput. It 
is not a little fortunate to the commanders of armies in 
general, that ſuch embarraſſing circumſtances with reſpe& 


to the means of warfare are not frequent. 


We find by that general's letter to the ſecretary of ſtate 
upon the ſubje&t, that he was at the ſame time involved in 
another difficulty, the nature of which we can by no 
means clearly comprehend. Sir Eyre Coote repreſents in_ 
that letter, that he was anxiouſly expecting the reſult of 
an application which he had made to the governor gene - 
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der tha ever the ſouthern troops, that he might be enabled to di- 
ar coal rect them to ſuch a co-operation, as would tend to faci- 
7 fraud,” litate his own movements, and to diſtract the defigns of 
ty, and; their enemies. What new powers the commander in 
ſtrugge chief of all the company's forces could have wanted upon 
tberties,” this occafion, or how the ſouthern command ſhould 
en un. have got beyond his authority, we are incapable of 
govern. explaining. | 
s alarm Colonel Brathwaite lay with his detachment on the 
midable banks of the Coleroon, which forms the northern bound- 
loms of | ary of the Tanjour kingdom. Though his force was 
s of his not great with reſpe& to number, his troops were excel- 
lent, conſiſting of about 2000 tried infantry, and a 
r coaſt, ſmall body of 250 cavalry, with 13 field-pieces. His 
inks of fituation in a flat and open country, where no ſecurity, 
be ap» through the want of advantageous poſts, could be ob- 
onflith. tained by retreat, and where ſuccour was impoſſible, 
_ evidently would have expoſed him to great danger, if a 
e time ſuperior enemy, abounding in cavalry, had been within 
called reach to profit of it; but this did not appear to be the 
ned to caſe, for Hyder's army was diſtant, and the ſeveral deep 
rinces, and great rivers in the way, ſeemed to forbid the ſudden 
in the- and unexpected approach of any ſuch conſiderable body of 
y from the enemy, as might be ſufficient to afford real cauſe for 
eprels . alarm. | Mens. 03 | 
fide of * Theſe circumſtances of the colonel's ſituation did not 
of the eſcape the vigilant attention of Tippoo Saib ; whoſe ac- 
ork of tive mind, eagei ly ſeeking for adventure, was ſtill the 
lake a more ſtimulated to this ſort of deſultory enterpriſe, from 
t. It the ſucceſs which had attended his attack upon colonel 
ies in Baillie. It is to be obſerved, that rivers, and even 
eſpe& ſmall or moderate arms of the ſea, were a very ineffective 
barrier againſt Hyder's forces; who had for many years 
f ſtate conſtituted the paſſing of ſuch great and dangerous 
ved in waters, under the moſt untoward circumitances and 
Dy no b IS among the common military ex- 
nts in erciſes both of his cavalry and infantry. Tippoo Saib 
ult of was accompanied in this expedition by Monſ. Lally, 
gene- with about 400 French; his native forces being eſtimated 
zority at 20,000, of whom more than half were cavalry, With 
vor, IV, 6 _ bug: 
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ſquare, with his thirteen field- pieces interſperſed in its 
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this army, and 20 pieces of cannon, he, by ſeveral” 
forced marches, gained, with great expedition, the bank: 
of the Coleroon; ard paſſing that river with no leſs cele. 
rity than he had hitherto ſurmounted all other obſtacle. 
in his way, ſuddenly ſurrounded Brathwaite's corps, 
which could not be ſuppoſed in any degree of preparation 
for ſo unexpected an attack. | 4 

This action, in many reſpects, reſembled that in which 3 
colonel Baillie was engaged, but was of much longer 
continuance. The attack commenced on the 16th of Fe- 
bruary 1782, and the affair was not decided until the 
18th. It has been aſſerted in a letter, written by an 
officer who was in the action, that during twenty-ſix _ 
hours of thoſe three days, an unremitting fire of cannoa 
and ſmall arms had been ſupported on both ſides. The 
ſuddenneſs of the ſurpriſe, nor the imminence of the 
danger, produced none of their uſual effects, whether 
with reſpe& to the collection and compoſure, or to the 
undaunted courage, which were diſplayed and ſupported 
through the whole affair, by the Britiſh commander and 
his officers; the former of whom, though ſeverely wound- 
ed and bleeding faſt, could not be prevailed upon to 
withdraw from the action even for a moment. As he 
was attacked on all ſides, and obliged to preſent a front 
to every attack, he threw his detachment into a hollow. 


. 
N 


faces, and his ſmall body of cavalry drawn up in the 
centre. _ 
Tippoo Saib's deſign (and in which he thought he 
could not fail of ſucceeding) was by a violent cannonade 
on all ſides to break or diſorder the ſquare in ſome of its 
faces, and then ruſhing on impetuonſly with his cavalry, 
inſtantly to complete the deſtruction of the whole. But 
the noiſe and violence of his cannonade, with the diſtant 
fire of his muſquetry, were totally incapable of making 
the ſmalleſt impreſſion on the order of the Britiſh ſepoys, 
who, with a firmneſs that cannot be too much admired, 
were proof to a fire, and to ſuch an aſpect of inevitable 
deſtruction, as might have put the conſtancy and . diſci- 
pline of the beſt European troops to the teſt. Findings 
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eral,” this failure in the firſt part of his deſign, and not placing | 


the loſs of men in any competition with the attainment 
ol his object, he thought to ſupply the defect by the num- 
A. ber and courage of his cavalry, who he expected could 
7 not fail of breaking in at ſome point or other of the at- 
- tack, and of then ſoon cutting or trampling down the 
Whole party. He accordingly made reiterated attempts 


f | to lead on his cavalry to the charge; but though they 
ger advanced with the greateſt impetuoſity and fury, they 
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were conſtantly received with ſuch inceffant ſhowers of 
grape and muſquet ſhot, and ſuch havock made amongſt 
them in the approach, that they were as conſtantly 
broken on the way, and obliged to fly in the utmoſt dif- 
order; whilſt at the very inſt ant of their break ing, the 
party of cavalry ſallied full gallop from the centre of the 


ſquare, and purſuing them furiouſly with heavy and un- 


reſiſted execution to a proper diſtance, again returned to 
their former ſtation. | | 


Such was the nature of the repeated attacks which they 


 ſoftained, and ſuch the hard and deſperate ſervice, which 
this handfu] of brave men underwent through ſo long a 
courſe of time. But in this courſe their numbers were 
continually thinned, while the brave ſurvivors, worn 


down with wounds and fatigue, were ſtill more ſubdued 
by the evident fruitleſſneſs of their exertions. At length, 
on the third day, Monſ. Lally ſeeing the total failure of 
the cavalry, and that, fo far from fulfilling Tippoo Saib's 
ſanguine hopes of riding over at once and trampling upon 
the Britiſh infantry, no poſſible means could bring them 
to the reſolution of ever making one charge up to the 
tines, he propoſed a new diſpoſition and more effectual 
mode of attack. | et e 

M. Lally marched himſelf at the head of his 400 Eu- 
ropeans, with fizzed bayonets, to the attack of that fide 
of the ſquare, which was the moſt expoſed or ſeemed the 
weakeſt; he being accompanied and ſupported by ſeveral 


battalions of the enemy's beſt infantry, and flanked b 


cavalry, Whilft he was advancing to this attack, the 
whole fire of their artillery was poured in upon the other 


ung, Three faces, which were at the ſame time menaced and 
. 


8 | haraſſed 
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haraſſed hy great bodies of cavalry, who were ready ty; 1 
ruſh in upon them, at the inſtant that they ventured ups 
any change in their poſition; ſo that the attacked from? 
could not receive the ſmalleſt ſupport whatever from the 
others. The poor wearied ſepoys in that front, wen 
little able to withſtand the vigorous bayonet attack 
ſuch a body of Europeans coming freſh into action, con, 
fident, as they were, of ſucceſs, and ſupported by ſuch? 
a weight of native troops. They were ſoon broken, and” 
95 waitin inſtantly ruſhing in, a dreadful carnage en- 
ued. | 1 1 
This moment of horror and deſtruction afforded an op- 
portunity to M. Lally of diſplaying the nobleſt huma. 
nity, and of tranſmitting his name with favour and ho; 
Nour to poſterity. He not only iſſued immediate orders” 
for putting a ſtop to the carnage, which were readily 
obeyed by the infantry, but he haſt ned perſonally, and © 
with apparent hazard, to chaſtize and reſtrain the blind 
and cruel fury of the cavalry ; five of whom are ſaid e 
have fallen by his own hand in that generous exertion, 
The ſlaughter was, however, great in the firft inſtance; 
but as ſoon as it was effectually reſtrained, Lally, as if 
it were entirely to perfect what he had ſo happily begun, 
2 upen Tippoo Saib to commit the priſoners ts 
is own charge; and the kindneſs and tenderneſs which * 
they continued to experience from him, particularly the 
officers and wounded, fully equalled his generoſity and 
Humanity in the field. Many gallant Britiſh officers fell 
in this unfortunate affair; and of the whole number Ahe 
were in the field, only one eſcaped being wounded. 
They loſt every thing but their honour; and were ſtill 
doomed. to ſuffer the miſeries of a long and cruel impri- 
ſonment at Seringapatam, Hyder's capital in the Myſore 
kingdom. | | 4 
Thbis unfortunare ſtroke on the Coleroon could nat 
hut totally diſconcert ſir Eyre Coote's plan for the con- 
duct of the campaign. All the countries to the ſouth- 
ward were now laid entirely open to the deſigns of the 
enemy; whilſt Hyder, with his grand army, cloſely 
watched the motions, and was powerfully prepared to ox ; 
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up Truct the defigns of the Engliſh general, on the north: 
| front? 
a the hoe circumſtances which we 
wen have before ſtated. In this ſtate of imbecility or con- 
| * the French forces and artillery from the iſlands, under 
ſuch 
Ly and 


| ; March, diſembarked by Suffrein at Pondicherry. "Theſe 
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ern ſide, who was already moſt unfortunately cramped 
in his operations through thoſe circumſtances which we 


ftraint on the one ſide, and of active power on the other, 


the immediate conduct of M. Duchemin (being the firſt 
diviſion of that great force, under the marquis de Buſſy, 
which was intended for the ſobverſion'of the Engliſh 

wer in India), were, in the courſe of the month of 


being received or joined by a body of Hyder's forces, the 


Combined enemy marched in full confidence and ſecurity 
do beſiege Cuddalore; a place of ſufficient ſtrength and 


% of great importance ; but not expecting a fiege, and 


: being, through that, and the unfavourable circumſtances 
of the times, unprovided for any length of defence, 
captain Hughes, the commandant, was obliged to ſur- 


tian rencder it by capitulation on the 8th of April. Thus aſ- 


ſured by ſucceſs, and encouraged by having no enemy to 
oppoſe them in the field, as well as by the weak and un- 
provided ſtate of the garriſons, they advanced to the 
northward, where they beſieged and took Permacoil; and 
then, in concert with Hyder, were directing their views to 
a joint attack upon Vandiwaſh. r 


Theſe unexpected loſſes, and this new danger, were 


pvbot neceſſary to quicken fir Eyre Coote in his endeavours 
to put the army in motion. Vandiwaſh was indeed of 
* ſuch great importance, that a leſs active and vigilant 


1 commander could have left no means unſought, nor re- 


: ſource untried for its preſervation. He accordingly ad- 
vanced withthe army towards that place, in full confidence 
that Hyder, being now ſtrengthened by ſo powerful an 


aid of Europeans, would be no ways averſe to a general 
action, or indeed that he would rather be pleaſed with ſo 


carly an opportunity of trying, and of benefiting by their 
energy: At all events, he concluded that he would ſooner 
Fight, than relinquiſh an object, which he had ſo 


much at heart, and which was of ſo much real conſes 
quence as the taking of Vandiwaſh, He found himſelf, 
| © 3 how = 
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however, miſtaken in all his concluſions, well found 
as they certainly were; and it ſoon appeared, that the? 
preſence even of his European allies was not ſufficient? 
to reſtore Hyder's confidence in the iſſue of a field batit 
with the Engliſh, | 1 
FTbe protection of Vandiwaſh was not, however, ſub” 
ficient to ſatisfy the Britiſh general; and as his poſs? | 
tion there was too advantageous to encourage Hyder 
approach, he determined to ſeek. him upon his own? 
ground s ſtill concluding, that the diſgrace of retiring! 
from ſo inferior a force under the eyes of ſtrangers, whe: 
.were themſelves his allies, eminent for their own militan 
abilities, and already prepoſſeſſed, through the greatnek: 
of his name, in an opinion of his ſuperior proweſs in wat 
together with a ſenſe of the impreſſion which ſo ſhame.” 
ful a retreat would make upon all the other ſtates of I. 
dia, and even upon his own ſubjects and forees, woull 
Inevitably induce Hyder to ſtand the hazard of a battle; 
and that even though the meaſure ſhould be contrary u 
his own opinion, he would notwithſtanding be forced u 
give way to the united operation of ſo many powerful: 
concurrent motives. In this opinion, he puſhed on tu 
days march directly to Hyder's camp. But that war 
Prince was not to be over-ruled or guided in his condud, 

y any regard to appearances, or to the opinions 
others. He ſubmitted without heſitation to the ſuppoſe: 
diſgrace, and took care to fall back in good time, with. 
out at all waiting for ſo near an approach of the Britiſh * 
army as could by any means enable them to diſturb his 
retreat; and dired ing his courſe to the Red Hills, he 
there took a poſition of ſuch ſtrength, as he well knew : 
would deter an able and experienced general from all at- 
tempt upon an army of ſuch magnitude as he com- 
. 2 

It is perhaps among the diſtinguiſhing features of 
great talents, and is undoubtedly highly neceſfary in 
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military affairs, not to truſt ſo much to them, as to ven- 


ture upon meaſures of great importance, and capable of 

much danger in their conſequences, without full conſult- 

ation and advice. This was at leaft a leading part of fir 
| Eyre 
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Tyre Coote's character. He held a council of war, 
the? and having communicated all the intelligence he poſ- 
t? ſefied to his officers, he then laid before them his own 
ideas, and the plan he had framed, in order to draw 
the enemy from his preſent ſtrong poſt, and to ob- 
tain an opportunity of bringing him to action. Hyder's 
great magazines were depoſited in the ſtrong fortreſs of 
Arnee, and the general ſuggeſted that a movement 
om towards that place would not only be a means of effec- 
tually checking his ſupplies, but would alarm him ſo 
who? much for its ſafety, that on both accounts he probably 
J; would be led to deſcend from his preſent poſition on the 


1 wat} The general's propoſal being unanimouſly approved of 
hame in the council of war, he. directed his courle towards 
of In. Arnee, and encamped within five miles of that place. 
woull This judicious movement immediately produced the in- 
attle; tended effect, by drawing Hyder down from the hills, 
> who marched with the utmoſt expedition to the reſcue of a 
place which contained the means of carrying on the war, 
rerful; This movement, however, continued unknown to the 


the army was commencing its five mile march to Arnee z 
dug, * and this intelligence rendered it then a matter of delibe- 
ns of ration, whether he ſhould till proceed to that place, or 
poſed? advance to meet Hyder, and fight him on the way? He 
vith. determined on the former, as the moſt certain means of 
ritiſh* bringing the enemy to action; for if Hyder found that 
> his he could ſave the place, by drawing the Engliſh army 

he away from its poſition, he then would have been under 
no neceſſity of riſquing a battle, which was a deciſion 
that he evidently had no diſpoſition to appeal to, while it 
om- could be avoided without ſome ſignal loſs. r 
It was not the leaſt of the many great difficuities which 

s of the Britiſh general had to encounter in this war, that the 
y in vaſt crowds of. Hyder's cavalry, which conſtantly at- 
ven- | tended and watched all the ſmalleſt movements of the 
2 of army, covering as it were the whole face of the adjoin- 
alt. ing country, rendered it almoſt impoſſible to obtain any 
fix preciſe information of the. motiogs or ſituation of his 
yrey - | | | main 
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main body; nor could the evolutions or approach of t 
former, which they were endlefs in the repetition of, U ®! 
conſidered as the ſmalleſt indication either of his diſtang® 5 
or deſigns. The van of the army had already reachel © 
Arnee, and were marking out a camp in ſight of tie k 
place, when a diſtant cannonade on the rear announce{J®! 
to the general Hyder's ſudden approach, who was til * 
then ſuppoſed to be at ſeveral miles diſtance. 1 
This, ſurpriſe, however, produced no manner of dib f 
order, although their arrival at that critical juncture aß al 
forded great advantages to the enemy in their attack; fa 
the army was in a low ſituation ſurrounded by command” * 
ing grounds, which Hyder's forces inſtantly took poſſel hb 
ſion of; ſo that their manceuvres were performed unde 
every poſſible diſadvantage in that reſpeët, and they wen 
expoſed to a heavy though diſtant cannonade during the 3 ® 
time they were forming. Theſe difficulties and diſad. 4® 
vantages by no means diſconcerted the general, who 
uſed the utmoſt deſpatch, and diſplayed all his uſual abi . 
lity, in making ſuch diſpoſitions, and adopting ſuch” 
meaſures, as would the moſt ſpeedily remove or remedy 
them, and might, in their effect, tend to bring the ene- 
my to cloſe and deciſive action. 815 = 
It was notwithſtanding near mid-day (June 2) bs 1< 


fore he could reduce the enemy's various attacks to on 5 


ſettled point of action; but as ſoon as that was accom. 
Pliſhed, the Britiſh troops advanced upon them with ** 
ſuch reſiſtleſs impetuolity, that Hyder's army gave waf 
on every fide A total rout enſued, and the enemy wem 
purſued till late in tie evening. 1 
The want of cavalry on the Britiſh fide, and the ſuper. 
abundance of it on the other, prevented victory from 
producing any of its grand effeëts in this war, whether g 
with reſpect to the deſtruction of men, the tak ing of #_ 
priſoners and artillery, or the total diſperſion and ruin of 
the enemy's army. It is however a matter peculiarly 5, 

worthy of obſervation, that although Hyder's tried and # 
veteran ſcpoys and grenadiers, who once would not have * 
dreaded the encounter of any enemy whatever, had long 3 
Kuce been worn out and conſumed in this war, Na 8 


7 
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of auch were the effects of his own great military talents, 
of, N and of the remains of that admirable order and diſci- 
ſtang pline which he had been ſo many years eſtabliſning, that 
ache even the fort of troops which he now commanded, 
f tie though incapable of long ſtanding the brunt of cloſe 
unce and ſevere action with the Englith ſepoys, yet they were, 
s til in all circumſtances, {till obedient to command, and ſoon 
ęrecovered their order; never once being guilty of that 
f dit mameful dereliction of their commanders, and irretriey- 
re aß able diſperſion, which, before his time, had been the 
- : fag Jeonſtant concomitants of defeat in Indian armies.— 
and. When Hyder's army was beaten, whatever the Joſs, or 
oſſel However great the defeat, it was ſtill beaten like an Eu- 
inde ropean army; and, like that, was eafily recalled to or- 
wen der and ſervice, and ſpeedily fit for freſh action, It is 
g the 3 ot leſs remarkable, nor worthy of obſervation, that 
fad; Although, before Hyder's time, the ſurpriſe of Indian 
who camps at night by Europeans, and the ever conſequent 
i. deſtruction of their armies, were among the common in- 
= cidents of warfare 5; yet, that ſo wonderful was the 
change which he introduced in the government of ar- 


one ſome of the moſt enterpriſing officers in the world, and 


om. 


have, not at all times been exempt from ſuch mis for- 

On the day after the battle, fir Eyre Coote having ob- 

ther tained intelligence, that Hyder was encamped upon ſuch 

ther | a FI Iv 

r of Strong ground, as might encourage him to ſtand another 

1 of Netion, and ſeemed to be choſen for that purpoſe, he 
Again advanced upon him. But, upon his coming up, 


1ave q 
ong 
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it was found that the enemy had quitted the road, and 


croſſed the country towards Arnee. But however Hyder 
might be defeated, and obliged to fly, he ſtill remained 
unconquered; and was ever formidable and dangerous. 
In leſs than a week after the battle, a body of his choſe 


cavalry found means to draw the Britiſh grand guard 
into an ambuſcade, and cut them entirely off before th 
could be ſupported by the army. The troops and cattk 
during this time, having ſuffered greatly by heat, ſick 
neſs, and fatigue, and the ftock of proviſion they had 
brought with them being nearly exhauſted, the gen 


found it neceſſary to fall back, wathin reach of the ſource 


of his ſupply. 


The battle of the 2d of June was the laſt, in which 
theſe two great commanders were ever deſtined to fact 
each other; nor was either of them afterwards preſent 


at any action of importance. They did not ſurvive ma 


months; and though they equally eſcaped the danger 
of the field, it ſeems probable that they were both vic. 


tims to this contention. | 8 

The Britiſh general could not but complete the run 
of a conſtitution, already much impaired and broke 
by the fatigues which he underwent, and the unpar: 
jeled difficulties which he had to encounter, in eve 
part of this moſt arduous and dangerc us war. 

On the other hand, though his great rival and an 
goniſt was a much younger man, and poſſeſſed an un 


commonly vigorous and robuſt conſtitution, he had far; 
ſome time encountered, and was now particularly expe! 
Tiencing, ſuch a ſeries of unexpected difficulties, diſaps 
pointments, and dangers, as were ſufficient to put the! 
firmeſt mind and the ſtrongeſt conſtitution to the teſts 
His proſpects were every day becoming more unfavour- 


able, and affairs ſeemed now rapidly tending to a cri 


which could not, to a mind ſo comprehenſive as his, but? 
be ſeriouſly alarming. He had been able to bring deſo- 
lation and ruin upon the Carnatic ; but with all his 
Power and all his exertions, he had failed in the great 
. of the war; and he was too clear-ſighted not 
fully to perceive, that the ſeaſon for their attainment 
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E was now elapſed. He had long conſidered the Engliſh 
as the only effective obſtacles to the vaſt deſigns which he 
had formed m India. His ambition not only ſoared to 
the reſtoration of the Mogul empire, and its eſtabliſh- 
ment in his own family, but he confided in his own abi- 
lity, for laying it out upon a more extenſive ſcale, and 
e they fixing it upon much ſtronger and more permanent found- 

cattk ations, than thoſe upon which it had been originally 
ſick. raiſed. The preſent weak and degenerate race of Maho- 

y had} metan princes, who had ſprung up upon the ruins of the 
eneri fallen empire, he held in ſuch contempt, as men unwor- 
durces thy of the ſituations in which fortune had placed them, 

and incapable of all the purpoſes whether of war or of 
which government; that fo far from conſidering them as at all 
act interfering with his views, he, on the contrary, held. 
their wealth and their power as ſure reſources, to be ap- 
plied, as the occaſion might require, to their completion. 
The Mahrattas were the only native power which he had 
to apprehend ; but he bad been ſo long in the practice of 
playing upon and managing thoſe inteſtine diviſions, to 
which the nature of their government ſo peculiarly expoſes 
that people, that he had no doubt of being equally ſuc- 
ceſsful in the future; and that he ſhould be able, either 
dy money to render them inert, or by civil commotion 
| Incapable, until he had grown beyond their graſp or 
reach. | 
- Theſe mighty deſigns, which had been long reſtrained 
by the great power and military reputation of the Eng- 
liſh, were at length brought into action, by that diſtracted 
| ftate of affairs, and thoſe numerous enemies, which the 
alternate weakneſs and temerity of their councils, with 
the rapacity of individuals, had, at length, brought upon 
them. Thele were the real motives, independent of all 
former cauſes, whether of private or public reſentment, - 
* which led to Hyder's irruption into the Carnatic. The 

* ſtate of their affairs at that time, and the weakneſs and 
| his! ill government of their ally the nabob of Arcot, ſeemed - 
great to lay that rich and extenſive country au eaſy prey at his 
not feet; and his firſt ſucceſſes were ſuch, that it was no 
nent wonder he expected to have been maſter of Madras, K 5 
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of the whole coaſt of Coromandel, within a few week 
With this vaſt addition of power, and increaſe of re. 
nuwn, together with the means which they would afford 
to him of preſcribing laws for the conduct of all the leſſa 
ſtates, and of directing the already excited reſentments at: 
the Mahrattas to the attainment of his own purpoſes, 1 
ſeemed as if there would be nothing but a ſufficient a- 
val force wanting, to enable him to drive the Englith en. 
tirely out of India. This deficiency France had pro- 
miſed to ſupply, and he depended upon her engagement, 
Indeed ſo little was he diſpoſed to depend upon the aid of 
others, in any thing which came within his own poſh be 
comprehenſion, that he had for ſeveral years paſt uſed ex- 
traordinary, and for that part of the world, almoſt won-! 
dertul efforts, to become himſelf a potent maritime; 
power ; not only by the acquiſition of a great length of 
ſea · coaſt, but by his ſparing no expenſe in the purchaſe 
and building of ſhips ; not to mention his conqueſt of the 
numberleſs Maldive iſlands, which would have afford 
him an inexhauſtible reſource of ſeamen. A 
The vigorous meaſures purſued upon the arrival of fie! 
Eyre Coote at Madras, and the ſubſequent repeated de- 
feats which he received from that commander, not only | 
blaſted Hyder's hopes of ſpeedy conqueſt, but broke in 
upon and diſconcerted the whole fcheme of his deſigns. 
He ſoon made the unexpected and unwelcome diſcovery, 
that inſtead of rapidly ſubduing the Carnatic, and being 
then free to follow up the chain of his other projects to 
the end, it was become a matter of the greateſt doubt, 
whether his own force ſingly, would ever be equal to the 
accompliſhment of the firſt object. The confidence in his 
own power thus overthrown, he had only to place his 
truſt in, and wiſhfully to look forward to the arrival of 
that French naval armament, which was to ſweep the 
Engliſh out of the Indian ſeas; this great ſervice once 
performed, Hyder well knew that he was himſelf fully 
competent to the completion of the buſineſs by land, at 
leaſt ſo far as related to the coaſt of Coromandel. After 
long and tedious delay, when expectation and hope were 
early exhauſted, the French fleet arrived, and after 
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exciting a tranſitory gleam of hope, failed in the attain- 
ment of all its objects, ſo far at leaſt as related to him; 
for deſperate fights at ſea, without any deciſive conſe- 
quences, or the taking two or three tranſports, or a num- 
ber of proviſion veſſels on their way to and from Madras, 


It could not then be without that anguiſh, which diſ- 


appointed ambition, and a total overthrow of the moſt 
ſanguine hopes are capable of exciting, that he now be- 
held all his deſigns fruſtrated. The lingering war in the 


oſſib Carnatic afforded neither advantage nor hope; and if it 
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was ruinous to his enemies, it was ſcarcely leſs ſo to him- 
ſeif. The country was already fo deſolated, that it was 
of little farther value to either of the parties, than as it 
afforded them a multitude of ſtrong poſts and garriſons, 
and a wide ſcene for every kind of action and manceuvre 
in war. It had already been the grave of his beſt gene- 
rails, officers, and troops, and not much leſs of his own 
military reputation ; at the ſame time, that he was fa 
deeply involved, that he could not quit fo unfortunate 
and hopeleſs a ſcene of conteſt, without a total derelic- 
tion of his paſt name and renown. > 

Whilſt he was thus chained down in the Carnatic, he 
ſaw the clouds gathering on every fide, and every indi- 
cation of an approaching and dreadful ſtorm. He knew 
that a treaty of peace, and perhaps of alliance, was far 
advanced, if not already concluded, between the Engliſh 
and the Mahrattas. He had too much reaſon to appre- 
hend, that an intended partition of his dominions would 
be the band of union between thoſe late enemies; who 
were both exceeding]y jealous of his power, and had both 
ſuffered extremely by his arms. He had no confederacy 
to oppoſe to ſo formidable a junction; which, on the 
contrary, was likely to draw after it all the ſtates in In- 
dia ; for there were few of them who had not been either 
Jealous of his power, or afraid of his deſigns; and the 
molt inconſiderable would hope to pick up ſome ſhare of 
the ſpoil, in ſuch a general wreck of. his fortunes, But if 
vor. W. 1 | this 
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this apprehended confederacy did not even take place, hy. 
ſaw that the Englith being now freed from their Mahratta 
enemy, would direct their whole againſt him ſingly ;Þ 
and that while his hands were fully occupied in the Car- 
natic, Bombay and Bengal would urge their utmoſt ef. 
forts againſt him on the Malabar fide ; where he was moſt; 
vulnerable, and whence they might eaſily carry the 
war into the very centre of his dominions. As to his: 


x 


French allies, they had already failed him in that point, 
in which only he conſidered them as capable of doing him 
any eſſential ſervice ; for as to their land forces, he ſet 
but little value upon them; and he beſides knew, that they 
could never be able to ſend ſuch an army to that diſtance, 
as would be in any degree capable, in theſe circum. 
ſtances, of turning the ſcale of war in his favour, 
Indeed it had been one of his own long-eſtabliſhed: 
maxims, that the Europeans could never become power-. 
ful or formidable in India, by any other means, than 
by that of native troops, raiſed and diſciplined in the 
country, _ 9 

Such was the ſituation, and ſuch probably the feelings 
and reflect ions of Hyder. | | | 

Sir Eyre Coote's ill health rendering him incapable of 
continuing any longer in the field, and fir Hector Monro 
returning to Europe, the command of the army de. 
volved on major-general Stuart. The country was now. 
ſo entirely ruined, that the contending armies were 
obliged to draw their ſupplies from other quarters, which, 
belles the immenſe expenſe it occaſioned, could not but 
greatly impede the operations of the war. Hyder, how. 
ever, from the nearneſs on all ſides of his own domi- 
nions, was, comparatively with the Engliſh, but little 
affected by this circumſtance. As the enemy ſtill = 
tiouſly abſtained from riſquing an action, and that it 
was impoſſible to force them to it, at the ſame time 
that they were too numerous and powerful in the 400 
and the French too ſtrong at Cuddalore, to admit of any 
attempt for the recovery of that place, a toilſome cam, 
paign on the fide of general Stuart, was ſpent er d 

| 15 labor io 
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ahratta laborious marches, either occaſioned by the motions of 
ſingly; the enemy, or intended to counteract their deſgns, by 
e Car- the ſupply and relief of garriſons; ſo that no event of any 
oft ef. conſiderable importance took place in the Carnatic during 
as moſt} the remainder of the year. | 
ry the But this ceſſation was confined entirely to the land ; 
to his for the Indian ocean was ftill deſtined to be the ſcene of 
point, hard and bloody action. M. de Suffrein had returned 
pg him from Batacalo to the coaſt of Coromandel, pretty early 
he ſet. in June, and having touched at the Daniſh ſettlement of 
at they Tranquebar, where his fleet was revictualled by ſeveral 
tance, Dutch ſhips which had arrived for that purpoſe from Ba- 
ircum.. tavia, he proceeded thence to Cuddalore, which the 
avour, French had rendered their ſtrong and great place of arms, 
bliſhed both for the land and ſea ſervice. The French com - 
ower.. mander had it now in contemplation to fulfil Hyder's 
„than hopes (with whom he had held ſeveral conferences), by 
in the totally cruſhing the Engliſh ſquadron, before the arri- 
val of fir Richard Bickerton, who with ſeveral ſhips of 
, war had been long on his way from England, and moſt 
© Impatiently expected at Madras. He ftill preſerved his 
former ſuperiority, of twelve ſhips of the line to eleven, 
) beſides his heavy frigates, and he uſed all poſſible means 
to prepare them in the beſt manner for immediate action. 
In order to render this ſuperiority fully deciſive againſt 
, a ſquadron ſo weakly manned as the Engliſn, he re- 
pleniſhed his ſhips with 400 French, and as many 
epoys, at Cuddalore; and receiving intelligence ſoon 
after that fir Edward Hughes was arrived on the coaſt, 
j. he, under pretence of a deſign on Negapatam, ſtrength- 
ened his ſquadron with 300 artillery-men ; than which, 
no aid could be more thoroughly effective. 
t Sir Edward Hughes having new-maſted the Mon- 
mouth, and refitted his other ſhips, as well as time and 
- Circumſtances would admit at Trincomale, as ſoon as he 
- feceived intelligence that the enemy were departed from 
. Batacalo, loſt no time in his preparation to follow them 
to the coaſt; and having taken on board his recovered 
men, arrived at Negapatam towards the end of the 


month. 
„ H 2 The 
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friended the enemy, and a ſudden fhift of wind ſaved the 
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The French commander, confiding in his ſtrength, 
appeared boldly with 18 ſhips before Negapatam to chal.| 
lenge his enemy, who, without regard to his number or 
ferce, was by no means ſlack in anſwering the defiance, 
It was paſt noon when the French fleet came in 1ight, 
and fir Edward Hughes was in ſuch admirable readineſs, 
and fo little diſpoſed to give them any delay, that by three 
o'clock he had weighed anchor, and inſtantly putting 
out to ſea, ſtood to the ſouthward during the evening and! 
the night, in order to gain the wind of the enemy. This 
eſſential point being gained, and confirmed by ſeveral} 


maſterly evolutions in the morning, when the ſquadron 


had nearly cloſed with the enemy, he threw out ſignals; 
for every ſhip to bear down directly upon her oppoſite in 
the French line, and to bring her to cloſe action (July 6th), 
"Theſe orders were admirably obeyed ; and for ſome con- 
fiderable time, the action was cloſe, warm, and generally; 
well maintained on both ſides. The firing had com- 
menged in the French line, about twenty minutes before 
eleven o'clock, but was not returned on the fide of the 
Engliſh until they had ſufficiently neared the enemy, 
which was ſome minutes later. | | | 

At ſomething more than half paſt twelve, the French 
line appeared to be in great diſorder, and ſeveral of their 
ſhips were perceived to have ſuffered extremely both in 
their maſts and hulls. The van ſhip had already been 
obliged to bear away quite out of the line; the Brilliant, 
the French admiral's ſecond a-head, had loſt her main 
maſt; and ſeveral others ſhowed ſufficient marks of loſs and 
diſorder, At this critical moment, when even hope it- 
ſelf could ſcarely find any thing to cling to, fortune be- 


French ſquadron from abſolute ruin. The ſea- breeze 
ſet in with ſuch unuſual power, that ſeveral of the Eng-! 
liſh ſhips in the van and centre, particularly thoſe which 
tad received the greateſt damage in their maſts andrigging, , 
were taken a-back, and paid round on the heel, with, 
their heads the contrary way; while others, particularly; 
thoſe in the rear, whole rigging had ſuffered the leaſt 1 | 
| t 
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che action, were able to withſtand this ſhift of the wind, 
Jand accordingly continued on their former tack. | 

This circumſtance, ſo fortunate to the one ſide, and 
untoward with reſpe& to the other, neceſſarily breaking 
the Britiſh line, and totally deforming their order of 
battle, rendered them incapable of proſecuting their ad- 


vantage with effect; while the diſabled, broken, and 


flying enemy, were thereby enabled to recollect and re- 
cover themſelves. For during this ſtate of diſorder in 
the Britiſh line, the French ſquadron had time to wear, 


uadron! and getting upon a new tack, to form with thoſe ſhips 
ena which had ſuffered leaſt a line to windward, in order to 
os in cover thoſe which were diſabled. 
/ 6th). time, fir Edward Hughes ſeeing part of his ſhips on one 


IC con- 
nerally 
com- 


In the intermediate 


tack, and the more numerous on the other, while the 
Eagle, Worceſter, and Burford, which had been able 


der, by hauling down the ſignal for the line, and throw- 
ing out another to wear, which he intended to follow 
with that for a general chaſe. But at this inſtant he was 


7 hailed by captain Gell, of the Monarca, who informed 


him, that not only all his ſtanding rigging had been 
ſhot away, but that his ſhip had otherwiſe received fo 
much damage as to be utterly ungovernable ; and the 


tack, were endeavouring to cut off the Eagle, while at 
the other extremity of the line, his van ſhip, the Hero, 


During this operation, a partial en- 
gagement was continued between ſuch of the Engliſh ſhips 


and of the French as happened to come within reach of 
each other, and the Eagle was for ſome time hard preſſed 


by two of the enemy. 

At half paſt one, the admiral made the figral for the 

line of battle a-head, and was preparing to renew the 

attack; but at two o'clock, ſeeing that the enemy were 

and collecting their ſhips in a cloſe 
H 3 | body, 


to continue on their former, were nearing the enemy's 


before main body very faſt, he attempted to remedy the diſor- 


of the! 
nemy, 
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body, while his own were much diſperſed, and: ſeveral 
of them ungovernable, he gave up that deſign, and. 
thought only of collecting his ſhips, and preparing 
them for that ſervice, which he hoped would be conclu. 
five and final with reſpe& to its object, on the enſuing - 
morning. The Britiſh ſquadron caſt anchor at the ap- 
proach of the evening between Negapatam and Nagore, 
and were buſily employed during the night in ſecuring 
their lower maſts, as moſt of their ſtanding rigging had 
been ſhot away, and in ſtretching ſerviceable fails to their 
yards; but no exertions, in ſo ſhort a time, could render 
them capable of freſh evolutions and immediate ſervice ; 
they had been well able in the line, to continue the en- 
gagement, and to preſs upon their enemy to the laſt; 
but when their already torn rigging had been ſtrained and 
racked in the gale, and by the ſubſequent movements, 
they could not but be crippled in ſuch a manner, as muſt” 
require time, as well as application, for its cure. 5 
The French ſquadron had anchored about three leagues 
to leeward; and it could not be without the moſt unſpeak. 
able mortification, that. the Engliſh admiral beheld them 
getting under ſail in the morning, and proceeding on their 
way to Cuddalore, while his ſhips were utterly incapable. 
of preventing or purſuing them. Their frigates upon 
this occaſion, as well as in all the late preceding circum. 
Kances, were of the moſt ſignal ſervice to tem. 

The enemy were completely beaten, although the fruits 
of the victory could not be gathered. If the Fngliſh\ 
ſhips had not been thrown out of action, in the ſingular. 
manner and at the inſtant they were, when the enemy's. 
line was completely broken, ſome of their ſhips running 
away, and others too much diſabled to run, it can ſcarcely. 
be ſuppoſed that many of them would have eſcaped to 
Cuddalore. The fore, or indeed the only real part of 
this action, ſerves to throw great light upon the two. 
former engagements ; for it is thence clearly evident, 
that if they had been general inſtead of being par. 
tial, and that all the Engliſh ſhips could have been brought. 
fairly up at once to the encounter, the reſult of both 


would have been very different from what it was; un. 
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Jeſs indeed, that the firſt might have been ſo deciſive as 


to prevent any ſecond trial. Upon the whole it may be 


truly ſaid, that the elements, without being abſolutel) 
unfortunate, had been exceedingly perverſe to the Engliſh 
in theſe three actions. | FR 

In the courſe of the diſorder occaſioned by the ſea 
breeze, the Severe of 64 guns, one of the French ad- 
miral's ſeconds, had ſuffered ſo extremely, and was be- 
come ſo totally ungovernable, that ſhe fell along- ſide of 
captain Watt, in the Sultan, and firuck to him. 
But while captain Watt was, under ſignal, in the act of 
wearing, to join the admiral, the Severe, taking ad- 
vantage of that ſituation, ſuddenly hoiſted all the ſail 
ſhe could get up, and without ſnowing any colours, and 
in defiance of the eſtabliſhed laws of war and of nations, 
poured her fire into and raked the Sultan as ſhe paſſed. 
It is not a little to be regretted, that ſhe eſcaped the 
vengeance due to ſuch an act by getting in among a cluſ- 
ter of French ſhips, whoſe nearneſs undoubtedly gave 
life to the deſign. Sir Edward Hughes deſpatched cap- 
tain Watt on the following day with a letter to M. de 
Suffrein, complaining of this treatment, and demanding 
the ſurrender of the ſhip ; but the French commander, 
not chuſing to ayow the act, alleged (on what founda- 
tion every man will form his own opinion) that the co- 
lours had not been intentionally ſtruck, but had come 
down through the halliards of the enſign being ſhot 
away. | | | 

The reſult of an inquiry into this tranſaction, which 


{ afterwards took place in Paris, and was there publiſhed, 


totally overthrows M. de Suffrein's defence, and ſub- 
ſtitutes one which does not ſeem much better, By that 
it is acknowledged that the colours were really and in- 
tentionally ſtruck ; but this act is not attributed to ve- 
ceſſi:y, but charged to the cowardice of the acting com- 
mander at the time; a ſtrange ftory is then told, that an 
auxiliary officer being diſſatisfied with his ſtriking, and 
ſenſible of the motive, firſt had the addreſs to perſuade 
him that he was dangerouſly wounded, and then, that it 


was abſolutely neceſſary for his health to go down; that 


kaving 
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having by theſe means obtained the command, he renewed: 
the engagement, and bravely fought and ſaved the ſhip. * 
The loſs of men on the Englith fide, amounted to 77 
Killed, and 233 wounded ; on the fide of the French, 
their acknowledged loſs was much more conſiderable, 
the ſlain amounting to 178, and the wounded to 601; 
the comparative ſtate being 779 to 310, or above five to 
two. Among other brave officers, as well of the 98th 
regiment, as of the naval department, who fell in this ac- | 
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tion, the gallant captain Maclellan, of the Superbe, was 
ſhot through the heart in its very commencement. It 
was remarkable, if not ſingular, and fully ſhows the 
warm ſervice they were engaged in, that the admiral's 
two immediate captains ſhould have been killed within ſo 
ſhort a time of each other. / 
We are totally in the dark as to the motives which in- 
duced the admiral to keep the ſea, to the windward of 
Negapatam, while the French were buſily employed in 
Tepairing their ſhips at Cuddalore, for near a fortnight. 
after this engagement; at the ſame time, that the deſire 
of information on this head is exceedingly excited, from 
its ſceming, that the very unfortunate event which ſoon | 
after happened, was, ina very conſiderable degree, the 
conſequence of this delay, in not proceeding directly after 
the action to Maqdras, where the ſtores were, in order 
to refit the ſquadron. It is not from hence even to be 
imagined, that this proceeding was not fully authoriſed 
by the motives, although they do not appear at this 
diſtance; and it is as little to be ſuppoſed, that the admi- 
ral did not communicate them to government, however 
it might at the time be deemed inexpedient or unneceſſary 
to lay them before the public. It might be imagined that 
he intended to cover the arrival of fr Richard Bicker- 
ton's long · expected ſquadron, had not the French fleet 
been in a condition which ſeemed to forbid all preſent ad- f. 
venture. The probability ſeems to be, that the naval 
movements now, as at other times, were concerted with, fi 
and in a great meaſure governed by thoſe of the army; | 
and that the ſituation of the latter at that time, or per- 
| haps ſome propoſed ſchente of co - operation, made it ap- 
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J pear neceſſary for the ſquadron to keep its ſtation on that 

wed part of the coaſt, 
ip: However theſe things were, the neceſſity of providing 
0 77 ſome of the ſhips with top-maſts, and other rind ar- 
ea - ticles which had been loſt in the late action, and of ſup- 
ab oY plying the whole with ammunition and proviſions, both 
of which were nearly exhauſted, became at length ſo 
urgent, that the admiral proceeded with the ſquadron to 
98th Madras, where he arrived on the 2oth of July, He was 
5 AC-" there joined by the Sceptre, of 64 guns, which had Jeft 
Was England along with fir Richard Bickerton. The Sceptre 
. having been ſeparated from the reſt of the ſquadron ſoon 
after clearing the Channel, had put into the Brazils, where 
ral s meeting with the Medea frigate, they were proceeding in 
company, when falling in on their way with a large 
. French ſhip laden with naval ſtores, captain Graves 
um- left the prize in charge of the Medea, that he might pro- 
d of - ceed himſelf with the greater expedition to join the ad- 
d in miral. While the ſquadron were refitting and taking 
ght ; their ſupplies, fir Edward Hughes, anxious for the ſe- 
eſire curity of Trincomalé, deſpatched the Monmouth and 
from Sceptre, with ſuch a reinforcement of troops, and ſuch 
ſoon - ſupplies of proviſions and ſtores for that garriſon, as both 
| the the general and admiral expected would have been fully 
after competent to their repelling, at leaſt, any deſultory at- 
e | tempt which the enemy might make upon that place. 
o be - 81 1 

* In the mean time, M. de Suffrein uſed the utmoſt in- 
riſed duſtry and deſpatch in refitting his ſquadron at Cuddalore, 
this and having received advice from the ſieur d' Amar, that he 
mi- was arrived at Point de Galles, which lies on the ſouth 


ker- : 
fleet French admiral was enabled to ſail on the firſt of Auguſt 
ad- to join them at that iſland. . 
avat So exceedingly difficult were the means of informa- 


ſons every-where diſperſed, and in a country belonging 


* 


to the nabob of Arcot, no intelligence of a nn. 
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74 
of ſuch importance and notoriety, and at the diſtance only 
of Cuddalore, was received at Madras until about the 


— — 
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middle of the month; and then only through mere ac. 
cident, and from a directly oppoſite quarter. For it hap- 


pened, that captain Mitchel, in the Coventry frigate, 


of 32 guns, being cruizing on the coaſt of Ceylon, fell 
in with the Bellona, of 40 guns, when a confidence in 
himſelf, and in the goodneſs of his ſhip's company, on 
the one fide, and in the weight of his ſhip, and the 
great ſuperiority of his force, on the other, drew on a. 
moſt deſperate engagement of two hours and a half ; at 
the end of which, captain Mitchel moſt gallantly obliged. 
his enemy to fly; and purſuing him with £ _ 
neſs, was aſtoniſhed at finding himſelf led by the chaſe. 
amidſt a French fleet of 23 ſail, when he did not ima- 
gine they had any ſuch armament at ſea; he, of courſe, 
was obliged to fly in turn, being chaſed by two ſhips of 
the line; and fortunately eſcaping, brought the intelli- 
gence directly to the admiral. | | 

This intelligence, and his anxiety for Trincomale, 
urged the admiral to quicken his departure, and the. 
ſhips having received their ſupplies, and being rendered 
tolerably fit for ſervice, he ſailed from Madras on the 
2oth of Auguſt, and uſed every endeavour with the ut · 
moſt expedition to gain the iſland of Ceylon. But the 
uſual perverſeneſs of the weather, not only now recurred, 
but operated with more miſchief in the effect than at. 
any former time; the wind blew directly againſt him, and 
the extraordinary delay thereby occaſioned, produced the 
Intervening loſs. | i 

The French admiral having been joined by the ſhips. 
of war and convoy at Point de Galles, proceeded di- 
rectly to the attack of Trincomale, where he arrived to- 
wards the end of the month, and the fire of the batteries 
was incapable of preventing his fleet from anchoring it 
Back Bay. The landing of the troops, under the con- 
duct of the baron d'Agoult, was effected the next. 
morning (Auguſt 16th) before day, and the place was 


_ Immediately inveſted. After two days work on the 
batteries, thoſe on the left were opened early on the 


morning 
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* morning of the 29th, and ſoon gained ſuch a ſuperiority 
over thole of the garriſon, that they were entirely ſilenced 
before night. 
on the following morning to ſummon the place. 
diſfficulties at firſt aroſe about the terms of capitulation; 
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This encouraged the French commanders 
Soma 


but M. de Suffrein was too eager to gain poſſeſſion of 


the place, and too apprehenſive of the arrival of ſir Ed- 


ward Hughes, to loſe much time in debating conditions. 
Captain Macdowal, the commandant, accordingly ob- 
tained every thing he demanded—the - honours of war 


in the utmoſt extent; they being to carry off with them 


entirely, two field pieces and a mortar, with a certain 


number of charges, and all things whatever appertaining 
to them; the garriſon to be directly tranſmitted to Ma- 
dras, and amply provided for, in inips to be properly 
equipped for the purpoſe, at the French king's ex- 
penſe; and a particular ſhip appointed for the convey- 


ance of the officers and ſtaff. A particular and lauda- 
ble attention was paid to the intereſts of the Dutch inha- 
bitants, although they were falling into the hands of 
their own allies; it being ſpecially provided, not only 
that all private property, whether belonging to the gar- 
riſon or the inhabitants, ſnould be fully ſecured, but that 
all the rights, privileges, and prerogatives of the latter, 
ſhould be preſerved inviolate. Two of the articles ſeemed 
to indicate ſome diſtruſt of the good faith of the enemy; 
for by one, the commander of the land forces was ren- 
dered perſonally reſponſible for any diſorders committed 
by his troops; and by the laſt it wa$ ſpecifically pre- 
cribed, that the capitulation ſhould be executed, in all 
the eleven articles, with W good faith. It is obſerva- 


ble, that there was not a ſingle condition binding on the 
garriſon, excepting merely the delivery of the public 


magazines, and that there was not a poſſibility of their 
evading. Fort Oftenburgh was given up on the fol- 
lowing day, which was the laſt of the month, upon 
the ſame conditions. | | 
Nothing could have been more unfortunate, whether 
in its immediate effect, or in its ſubſequent W 
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whole ſquadron, that no ſuperiority of force could ſtand 


5 
than the loſs of Trincomale ; nor does it appear that any; 
event through the war, ſo grievouſly affected fir Eyre. 
Coote, and the admiral ; who both ſeem likewiſe to have 
conceived, that the place was capable of a much longer 
and more vigorous defence. The garriſon undoubtedly _ 
was ſufficiently numerous, and as they had been ſo lately 
ſupplied, it does not ſeem that they could have wanted 
either proviſion or the means of defence; but as it does 
not appear that any blame has fallen upon the commandant. 
or his officers, it may be ſuppoſed, that the natural or 
artificial defences were not ſo ſtrong as had been ima- 
gined, that there were ſome defects in other reſpe&s, of 
which we are not informed, or, perhaps, that the ene-. 
iny's artillery were more weighty and powerful than 
could have been apprehended. 8 

When it was no longer of uſe, the wind ſuddenly be- 
came favourable to the Engliſh ſquadron, and the French 
commanders had no more than time to poſſeſs and ſe. 
cure their new acquiſitions, when fir Edward Hughes, on 
the 2d of September at night, arrived off Trincomalé. 
Nothing undoubtedly could exceed the mortification and 
aſtoniſhment, with which the admiral, at the opening of 
the morning, perceived French colours flying in all 
the forts, and a fleet of above 30 fail riding at anchor in 
the different bays. Of theſe, fifteen were of the line, 
including three fifties (for they had been reinforced by 
an old company's ſhip of 50 guns, as well as by the St. 
Michael and L'Illuſtre), ten or eleven were frigates or 
fire- ſhips, and the reſt tranſports. Thus they had three 
fifties to ſpare, while they preſented 12 ſhips of 64 guns 
and upwards to the Engliſh line of the ſame number; 
but in which the Iſis of 50 guns, was of neceſſity op- 
poled to one of their ſixty-fours. Y 

The admiral might well have avoided an engagement, 
and the ſuperiority of the enemy, together with the loſs: 
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of the place, which no ſucceſs could now immediately 


recover, wouid undoubtedly have warranted his ſo doing; 
but ſuch was the general indignation ſpread through the 
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in the way to their vengeance, nor induce a ſufficient con- 
ſideration of the conſequences in its purſuit. | 
The enemy, fully ſenſible of their ſuperiority, as ſoon 
as they perceived the Engliſh in the morning, who were 
then within two leagues of them, got immediately under 
ſail, and about fix o'clock, making their way through 
Back Bay, they ſtood out to ſea to the ſouth- eaſtward; 
by which they gained the wind, then blowing ſtrong off 
the ſhore. Sir Edward Hughes immediately made the 
ſignal for the line of battle a-head at two cables length 
diſtance; and ſhortening ſail, edged away from the wind, 
in order that the ſhips might the more ſpeedily get into 
their reſpective ſtations for completing the line. Soon 
after eight o'clock, the enemy began to edge down to- 
wards the Engliſh line, and the Britiſh admiral, in order 
to render the action deciſive, by drawing them as far as 
poſſible from Trincomale before its commencement, ſtood 
off hefore the wind from the ſhore until eleven o'clock. 
During this whole time, the enemy ſhowed great inde- 
ciſion in their movements; ſometimes edging down, as 
if diſpoſed to come to action, again bringing to; and 
keeping no regular order; as if totally undetermined how 
to act. | | 
But towards noon they ſeemed to have fixed their re- 
ſolution for action; and at half paſt two they began to 
fire upon the Engliſh line, which was in a few minutes 
returned, and the engagement ſoon after became gene- 
ral. (Sept. 3d.) The French, to derive the greater ad- 
vantage from their ſuperiority in number, directed the at- 
tack of their additional ſhips upon the extremities of the 
Engliſh line, which were already in cloſe action with an 
equal enemy. By this means the Worceſter, which was 
the Jaſt ſhip of their rear, was moſt furiouſly attacked 
by two of the enemy, who ſeemed confident of entirely 
ruining, if not of taking her, as all her fellows in that 
diviſion were fully engaged. But ſhe made ſo noble a 
reſiſtance, and the Monmouth, which was her ſecond, 
throwing all her fails a-back, came up ſo timely, and 
threw in ſo cloſe and powerful a fire upon the enemy, that 
the attack on that ſide entirely failed of ſts expected ef- 
vol. IV, 3 fect. 
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fect. At the ſame time, five of the enemy's ſhips came 


down in a cluſter, and fell with equal fury and greater 
powers, upon the Exeter and Iſis, which were the head- 


molt of the Englith van. It ſeemed peculiarly deitined to 


the Exeter, to be expoſed to the encounter of great odds, 
In fo unequal a combat as the preſent, it could be 
no wonder, that ſhe was ſo much diſabled, as to be at 
length obliged to retire from the line; while the weak 
and forlorn Iſis was left, it might be ſaid, to run the 
gauntlet, under the ſucceſſive paſſing fire of the five 
French ſhips before ſhe could be ſupported. 

During theſe fierce attacks on the points of the Eng- 
liſh line, the centre diviſions en both ſides were fairly 
and cloſely, ſhip to ſhip, engaged; the rival commanders, 
in the Superbe and Heros, dealing out their rage with 
unremitting fury upon each other. At halt paſt three 
o'clock, the French admiral's ſecond a-ftern had his 
mizen maſt ſhot away; and his ſecond a-head loſt his fore 
and mizen top-maſts. The battle was, however, ſtill 
deſperately maintained at half paſt five. At that time, 
the wind ſhiſting ſuddenly from the ſouth-weſt to the 
eaſt. fouth-enſt, fir Edward Hughes made the ſignal for 


wearing, which was inſtantly obeyed ; and the evolution 


was performed by the whole ſquadron with ſuch alert- 
neſs, and in ſuch admirable order, that it ſeemed to be 
rather a naval exerciſe of parade, than a movement in the 
height of action and danger. | 

The enemy were engaged, during this time, in the 
operations of either wearing or ſtay ing their ſhips, until 


the Engliſh renewed the engagement, on the other tack, - 


with freſh violence. At 20 minutes paſt fix, the French 
admiral's main-maſt was ſhot away cloſe by the board 
and ſoon after his mizen-maſt met the jame fate, On 
the Engliſh fide, the Worceſter, about the ſame time, 
loſt her main top-maſt. At ſeven o'clock, the body of 
the French ſquadron hauled their wind to the ſouthward, 


but were expolcd to and received a molt ſevere fire from 


the ſhips in the Engliſh rear for about 20 minutes after, 
when getting clear off, the action entirely ceaſed. 


Thus 
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Thus ended one of the beſt fought actions perhaps 
recorded in naval hiſtory; and it terminated a naval cam- 
paign (if the word may be admitted) unequalled as to 
the number, the variety, the nature, and the obſtinacy of 
the actions by which it was diſtinguiſhed. Certainly we 
have no memorial, of the ſame men, and the ſame ſhips, 
meeting and fighting, fo often and fo deſperately, in ſo 
ſhort a ſpace of time. 

It cannot be ſuppoſed, after ſo long and fo ſevere an 
engagement, that the Engliſh ſquadion could be in any 
condition for purſuing the enemy; but the darkneſs of 
the night, and the nearneſs of Trincomalc, would not 
have admitted the attempt, under any poſſibility of ef- 
fect, if things had even been otherwiſe. No part of the 
French ſquadron was to be ſcen at day-light, 

The loſs. of men on the fide of the Engliſh, was, 
in point of number, ſo imall, as to be almoſt below ere- 


dibility; amounting to only 51 ſlain, and 283 wounded 


but if conſidered with reſpect to the brave officers who 
fell, though included in that ſmall number, the loſs 19 
their country, and to the naval ſervice, was beyond eſti- 
mate, Among thoſe who gloriouſly dedicated their lives 
on that day to the ſervice of their country, were the three 
brave and diſtinguiſhed captains, Wood, of the Wor- 
ceſter, Watt, of the Sultan, and Lumley, of the Iſis, 
The laſt, on account of his youth and noble family, as 
well as his being an officer of the greateſt hope and gal- 
lantry, was deeply and peculiarly regretted. Such a 
ſlaughter of captains, in ſo {inall a number of ſhips, and 
where the general loſs was ſo moderate, was ſingularly 
unfortunate. Indeed officers in general ſcemed pecu- 
larly deſtined to ſuffer in this day's action; ſeveral other 
brave men, as well of the 78th and g8th regiments, as 
of the naval department, having fallen, and a very con- 
ſilerable number being wounded. Too much could not 
be ſaid in praiſe of colonel Fullarton, and of the other 
officers, as well as of the private men of theſe two corps, 
who had, at their own deſire, and at the liberal expenſe 
of their blood, continued, during ſo many months, to 
encounter all the hardſhips and incommodities of ſo ex- 
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fect. At the ſame time, five of the enemy's ſhips came 
down in a cluſter, and fell with equal fury and greater 
powers, upon the Exeter and Iſis, which were the head- 
molt of the Englith van. It ſeemed peculiarly deſtined to 
the Exeter, to be expoſed to the encounter of great odds, 
In fo unequal a combat as the preſent, it could be 
no wonder, that ſhe was ſo much diſabled, as to be at 
length obliged to retire from the line; while the weak 
and forlorn Iſis was left, it might be ſaid, to run the 
gauntlet, under the ſucceſſive paſſing fire of the five 
French ſhips before ſhe could be ſupported. 

During theſe fierce attacks on the points of the Eng- 
liſh line, the centre diviſions en both ſides were fairly 
and cloſely, ſhip to ſhip, engaged; the rival commanders, 
in the Superbe and Heros, dealing out their rage with 
unremitting fury upon cach other. At half paſt three 
o'clock, the French admiral's ſecond a- ſtern had his 
mizen maſt ſhot away; and his ſecond a-head loſt his fore 
and mizen top-maſts. The battle was, however, ſtill 
deſperately maintained at half paſt five. At that time, 
the wind ſhifting ſuddenly from the ſouth-weſt to the 
eaſt- ſouth-eaſt, ſir Edward Hughes made the ſignal for 
wearing, which was inſtantly obeyed ; and the evolution 
was performed by the whole ſquadron with ſuch alert- 
neſs, and in ſuch admirable order, that it ſeemed to be 
rather a naval exerciſe of parade, than a movement in the 
height of action and danger. 5 

The enemy were engaged, during this time, in the 
operations of either wearing or ſtay ing their ſhips, until 
the Engliſh renewed the engagement, on the other tack, 
with freſh violence. At 20 minutes paſt ſix, the French 
zdmuyal's main-maſt was ſhot away cloſe by the board 
and ſoon after his mizen-maſt met the jame fate, On 
the Engliſh fide, the Worceſter, about the ſame time, 
loſt her main top-maſt. At ſeven o'clock, the body of 
the French ſquadron hauled their wind to the ſouthward, 
but were expolicd to and received a molt ſeyere fire from 
the ſhips in the Engliſh rear for about 20 minutes after, 
when getting clear off, the action entirely ceaſed. 


Thus 


8 
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Thus ended one of the beſt fought actions perhaps 
recorded in naval hiſtory; and it terminated a naval cam- 
paign (if the word may be admitted) unequalled as to 
the number, the variety, the nature, and the obſtinacy of 
the actions by which it was diſtinguiſhed. Certainly we 
have no memorial, of the ſame men, and the ſame ſhips, 
meeting and fighting, ſo often and ſo deſperately, in ſo 
ſhort a ſpace ot time. | | 

It cannot be ſuppoſed, after ſo long and fo ſevere an 
engagement, that the Engliſn fquadion could be in any 
condition for purſuing the enemy; but the darkneſs of 
the night, and the nearneſs of Trincomaic, would not 
have admitted the attempt, under any poſſibility of ef- 
fe, if things had even been otherwiſe. No part of the 
French ſquadron was to be ſcen at day-light, 

The Jols. of men on the fide of the Engliſh, was, 
in point of number, ſo ſmall, as to be almoſt below cre- 


dibility; amounting to only 51 ſlain, and 283 wounded 


but if conſidered with reſpect to the brave officers who 
fell, though included in that ſmall number, the loſs 10 
their country, and to the naval ſervice, was beyond eſti- 
mate, Among thoſe who gloriouſly dedicated their lives 
on that day to the ſervice of their country, were the three 
brave and diſtinguiſhed captains, Wood, of the Wore 
ceſter, Watt, of the Sultan, and Lumley, of the Iſis. 
The laſt, on account of his youth and noble family, as 
well as his being an officer of the greateſt hope and gal- 
lantry, was deeply and peculiarly regretted. Such a 
ſlaughter of captains, in ſo ſinall a number of ſhips, and 
where the general loſs was fo moderate, was fingularly 


unfortunate, Indeed officers in general ſcemed pecu- 


larly deſtined to ſuffer in this day's action; ſeveral other 
brave men, as well of the 78th and g8th regiments, as 
of the naval department, having fallen, and a very con- 
ſiderable number being wounded. Too much could not 
be ſaid in praiſe of colonel Fullarton, and of the other 
officers, as well as of the private men of theſe two corps, 
who had, at their own deſire, and at the liberal expenſe 
of their blood, continued, during ſo many months, to 
encounter all the hardſhips and incommodities of fo ex- 
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duties. 


them; but that, in every action, each was acknowledged 


N * 


M. de Suffrein gives no account, as was cuſtomary with 7 


fully confirmed ſome months after, by an accurate ſtate 


676. It is remarkable, that of theſe, Suffrein's own | 


- 
* 


ceedingly ſevere and trying a ſervice; and which was in 
ſo many reſpects contrary to their profeſſional habits and 


It was highly to the honour of the Britiſh commanders, 
that through the whole courſe of this ſevere naval conteſt, 
and through ſo many days of hard, bloody, and doubtful 
trial, conſtantly fighting too againit a ſuperiority of 
force, yet, that under all theſe circumſtances, the breath 
of ſlander had not been able to leave the ſmalleſt foil on 
the character, or to cenſure the behaviour of any one of 


to have done every thing in the power of a brave and ex- | 
perienced officer; whilit, on the other fide, the French 
admiral was continually breaking or ſuſpending his offi- 
cers, and actually tent ſeveral of them home priſoners to 
France for trial. Perhaps, in no ſeaſon of the higheſt 
naval ſucceſs and glory in any country, could another 1 
inſtance be produced, of an equal number of commanders, 
going through ſuch a courſe of action, and being ſo uni- 
ormly great in their conduct, as not to admit of any _ 
diſtinction in the claim of honour at the concluſion. 5 
The French returned to Trincomale on the very night - 
of the action, and ſeem to have been ſo much hurried on 
that occaſion, that the L' Orient, of 74 guns, one of their 
beſt ſhips, was loſt in the dark, in the act of getting in. 


him, of the number of his killed or wounded ; he barely 
gives the names of the officers who ſuffered in either re- 
ſpect, and then unaccountably goes back, to ſtate the loſs * 
which he ſuſtained on the 6th of July: A circumſtance * 
that afforded at the time full room for ſuppoſing, that his 
Joſs in this action was greater, than he, or the French 
miniſters, choſe to acknowledge. This opinion was 


of the French Joſs in that action, which was brought 
home by the Fox pacquet from India. By that ſtate- 
ment, which gives the particular loſs of each ſhip, the 
whole number ſlain amounted to 412, and the wounded to 


ſhip the Heros, whoſe crew at the beginning of the en- } _ 
gagement 1 


« | 0 
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gagement amounted to 1200 men, had no leſs than 140 
killed, and 240 wounded ; a ſlaughter ſeldom equalled, 
except in the caſes of burning or blowing up. Suffrein 
„ | was ſo little ſatisfied with the conduct of his officers, that 
„ be broke, and ſent priſoners to the Mauritius, no leſs 
than fix of his captains. | | N 
During this ſevere courſe of hoſtility by ſea and land, 
in the Carnatic, and on the coaſts of Coromandel and 
Ceylon, that fatal ſource of all the Joſs and moſt immi- 
nent danger, which the company had been expoled to in 
India, was, at length, moſt fortunately cloſed, by the ter- 
mination of the Mahratta war. The ruin which had fallen 
upon the Carnatic, the ſtill exceedingly doubtful ſtate 
of the war with Hyder Ally, with the vaſt increaſe of its 
expenſe and danger, through the great force ſent out by 
France, and the addition of Holland in the oppoſite ſcale, 
were, all together, at length able to diſpel thoſe viſionary 
ideas, which had been ſo long entertained and fo perti- 
naciouſly. adhered to, of procuring a revolution in the 
Mahratta government, or of effecting a partition of their 
dominions. Nor could the flattering ſucceſſes of the 
Bengal army, nor the alluring hopes of permanent con- 
queit, and the attainment of great territorial revenue on 
the fide of Bombay, any longer withitand the operative 
effect of thoſe powerful cauſes. : 
On the other ſide, the free and generous releaſe of the 
Bombay army at Worgaum, by Madajee Scindia, had 
early marked the favourable diſpoſition of that eminent 
chief to the Engliſn; nor did the ſhameful breach of 
faith which his country experienced upon that occaſion, 
and by which he was himleif fo deeply and perſonally af- 
fected, ſeem at all to render him, in his ſablequent con- 
duct, either a bitter or an implacable enemy. We have 
accordingly ſeen, that a ſeparate treaty of peace was ne- 
gotiated and concluded with Madajee Scindia by colonel * 
Muir, about the time that the war of Benares had been 
brought to a conclulion. This was the prelude to Ma.. 
| Cdajee's becoming the ſucceſsful mediator to reſtore peace 
and harmony between the Engliſh and the court of Poonah. 
Indeed the placability of the Mahrattas through the whole 
6gurk of theſe late wars, and the moderation of _ re - 
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ſentments, under great loſſes, and the moſt grievous pro- 
vocations, muſt ever appear unaccountable to Europeans. 
In fact, they never ſeemed to be truly angry, much leſs 
to harbour any appearance of malice, or fixed revenge; 
and they appeared to be equally diſpoſed to liſten to terms of 


accommodation, under the impreſſions of ſucceſs or defeat. 


Nor will the conſtitution of the Mahratta government, 
as developed by the preſent tranſaction (unleſs, indeed, 
that this proceeded merely from the diſordered ſtate of 
their affairs), appear leſs ſingular. Madajee Scindia, al- 
ready a ſubject to a certain degree, as holding large ter- 
ritories by a looſe feudal tenure, ſtraitens the bands much 
more cloſely, and renders himſelf entirely amenable to 
government, by holding the firſt offices, and conſequently 
the immediate ſervant of the ſtate. He is the 
leader of their armies in a dangerous war againſt a pow- 
erful enemy, and in the midſt of that war not only 
concludes a ſeparate peace for himſelf and his own 
territories, without the participation or conſent of his 
maſters, but enters into a treaty of cloſe friendſhip 
and alliance with this declared and dangerous enemy 
to the ſtate. This might be conſidered as deſertion 
and treachery ; but he continues ſtill in the fame com- 


mand, without any attempt to deprive him of it, or 


any charge of having debauched the army; and then, 
ſtill continuing in the capacity of general, he aſſumes 
at once the character of a neutral ſovereign power, by 
mediating and concluding a peace in his camp, of 
which he becomes the guarantee to both parties for the 
faithful diſcharge of its conditions. 25 

Mr. Anderſon, being furniſhed with full powers by 
the governor general and council of Wee had the 
fortune to bring this buſineſs to a happy concluſion, and 
ſeems to have diſplayed great ability through the whole 
tranſaction. This treaty, as uſual, takes its name from 
the place where it was concluded ; being a village or 
town called Salbey, where Madajee Scindia had his head- 
quarters; and where it was ſigned on the 17th of May 


1782; being ſtill to be confirmed by the ratification of 


the principals on both ſides. 


By 


bd ä ed 


of his own accord, voluntarily repair to Madajee Scin- 
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By the ſtipulations of this treaty, all places and coun- 
tries whatever, Baſſein included, which had been taken 
by the Engliſh from the Mahrattas, fince the concluſion 
of the peace with colonel Upton (called the Poonah 
treaty), were to be reſtored to the Paiſhwa, within two 
months after the reſpective ratifications.—Salſette, and 
the adjoining iſlands (ſo exceedingly valuable and ne - 


ceſſary to Bombay), which had been ceded to the 


Engliſn by Upton's treaty, were now confirmed to 
them for ever.—Baroach, and its territory, to be for 
ever confirmed to the Engliſh, according likewiſe to 
the terms of Upton's treaty.—A claim upon a territory 
near Baroach, valued at three lacks of rupees a year, 
which the Paiſhwa, in Upton's treaty, had promiſed 
to grant as a mark of friendſhip to the Engliſh (and 
which the failure on their ſide, with reſpe& to other 
articles, had hitherto prevented from being fulfilled), 
was now, at the particular requeſt of Scindia, en- 
tirely relinquiſhed.—A. diſputed country, which the 


Engliſh had obtained from the Guiacars, and which 


the Paiſhwa claimed as his own, to be given up by the 
former, and the queſtion of right between the others, 


to be ſettled in the uſual courſe of juſtice, according to 


their own laws, and peculiar modes of tenure or in- 
heritance.— The two Guiacars (of whom we have 
formerly taken notice) to be placed in exatly the 


ſame ſituation that they ſtood in before the war, and 


their territories ſubje& to all former tributes and ſer- 
vices to the Paiſnwa; but no retroſpect to be taken as 
to conduct, nor no demands to be made with reſpect 
to the time paſt.---The firebrand, Ragonaut Row, 
who had been the author of ſo much miſchief to his 
country, and the inſtrument of ſo much misfortune 


and calamity to the Engliſh, was to be allowed four 


months from the ratification to determine on the place 
of his future reſidence; after which time the Engliſh 
were bound not to afford him ſupport, protection, aſ- 
ſiſtance, or money for his expenles ; but if he would, 
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dia, and quietly refide with him, he was to be ſecured 


from all injury whatever, and the Paiſhwa was bound to 
allow him a penſion of 25,000 rupees a month (amount- 
ing to about 36,000 l. a year) for his ſupport; all terri- 


tories, or grants of territory, given by him to the Eng- 


lich, being for ever relinquiſhed. ; 

With reſpect to Hyder Ally, the Mahrattas engaged, 
that within ſix months after the ratification of the trea- 
ties, he ſhould be obliged to relinquiſh to the Engliſh and 
to their allies, all places which he had taken from them 
during the war; that all the priſoners on both ſides ſhould 
be releaſed; and the Engliſh, on their fide, agree, that 
on the performance of theſe conditions, and ſo long af- 
terwards as Hyder ſhould abſtain from hoſtilities againſt 


them and their allies, and fo long as he ſhould continue 


in peace with the Paiſhwa,, they would, in no reſpect, 
act hoſtilely againſt him. | | 
This was, indeed, a great point gained; but the grand 
conceſſion made by the Mahrattas, and an article of fill 
greater importance than even the foregoing, is that by 
which the Paiſhwa binds himſelf, and all his ſubordinate 
chiefs, or in other words the whole Mahratta people, 
from ſuffering any other European nation to eſtabliſh fac- 
tories in their dominions ; and from holding any intercourſe 
of friendſhip with any other European nation ; but the 
Portugueſe, with reſpect to their ancient ſettlements in 
the Mahratta countries, were particularly and expreſl 


excepted from the concluſion. On the other hand, the 


Engliſh bind themſelves, not to afford any aſſiſtance to 
any nation of the Decan, or Hindoſtan, at enmity with 
the Paiſhwa. And by a ſubſequent article the parties 
mutually agree, that neither ſhall afford any aſſiſtance to 
the enemies of the other. | | 
The allies on both ſides are included in the benefits, 
and bound to the conditions of the perpetual peace. 
The Nizam of the Decan, and Ragojee Booſla, the ſon 
and ſucceſſor of Moodajee Booſla, the Berar Rajah 
(whoſe name we have had occaſion heretofore ſo often ta 
mention), are particularly ſtated as allies to the Mah- 
tattas; from which it might perhaps be inferred, that 
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the latter is not now conſidered as being in any degree 
of dependance on the Mahratta empire : The nabob of 
Arcot, with the vizier Azoph Ul Doula, ſoubah of 
Oude, are thoſe ſpecified as allies on the ſide of the 
Engiiſh. Theprincipals on both ſides became reſponſible 
for the conduct of all the ſubordinates and members of 
their reſpective authority; the governor general and ſu- 
preme council being anſwerable for the preſidencies of 
Bombay and Madras, as well as for the factory at Surat. 
| We have already obſerved that Madajee Scindia was the 
mutual guarantee; but this was not merely a nominal 

office; for he was ſpecifically bound by the treaty, in 
caſe of any violation of it by either party, to aſſiſt the 


I 41 2 © ww 


injured in bringing the other to a proper underſtanding. 
Some perhaps may imagine that this ſcheme of gua- 
rantying, by which Scindia was, as it may be thought, 
rather ſtrangely, inſtituted the conſervator of good taith 
between the two parties, looked forward to other mat- 
ters, beſides his mere attention to the written formalities 
of a treaty, or his watchfulneſs in detecting and pu- 
niſhing all intra&tions of it. But it is to be remembered 
that Madajee, independent of his princely, and which 
may in effect be conſidered as little leſs than tantamount 
to a royal patrimony, was in fact, through his high of- 
fices and great intereſt, the ſecond perſon in the Mah- 
ratta government, under the minor Paiſhwa; ſo that he 
was an excellent ſecurity to the Engliſh for the good faith 
of his countrymen, however incapable he might have 
been of compelling their own. | | 
Nothing could have been more fortunate with reſpect 
to time and the occaſion than this peace; and, independent 
of the peculiar circumſtanees which rendered it of ſuch 
vaſt importance in thoſe reſpects, it was by no means 
deficient in others; and it perhaps afforded as many ad- 
'  vantages to the Engliſh, as it would have been conſiſtent 
| with their own real intereſts to obtain. Without any 
inquiry into the rate, at which that iron curb, now clap- 
ping into the mouth of Hyder, might be eſtimated, the 
excluſion of all other Europeans from the Mahratta trade 
and dominions, was a conceſſion of ſuch value and mag- 
; nitudeg 
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nitude, that it becomes a matter of aſtoniſhment, how, 


in the preſent inauſpicious ſtate of affairs, it could have 


been obtained. Upon the whole, it will be eaſily ob- 
ſerved, that the Engliſh gave up nothing to which they 
had a natural right, and that the Mahrattas gained no- 
thing more than the recovery of their own poſſeſſions, 
which had not only been unjuſtly, but under the aggra- 
vation of the-moſt injuriovs circumſtances wreſted from 
them. But leaving the matter of right and juſtice en- 
tirely out of the queſtion, it will probably be found a 
real and permanent adv-ntage to the Enghſh, that they 
had been under a neceflity of relinquiſhing thoſe terri- 
tories. For though they might have afforded, for a 
time, a conſiderable, and perhaps a Jarge annual revenue, 
yet the holding them upon ſuch terms, would ever have 
been product ive of war, danger, and miſchief ; but that 
their poſſeſſion could not, in the nature of things, be 
laſting. Indeed the company's conqueſts had already 
ſwelled far beyond their graſp. | 
Upon the whole, Mr. Anderſon had undoubtedly great 
merit in negotiating and perfecting the treaty of Salbey. 
Madajee Scindia, like other ſtateſmen, was, upon this 
occaſion, properly attentive to his own peculiar intereſt, 
'The city of Baroach, with its valuable territories, pro- 
ducing a clear revenue of about 200,0001, a year, was, 
by a private or ſeparate agreement, ceded to him and to 


his family for ever by the Engliſh. Such an addition 


to his hereditary poſſeſſions cannot fail greatly to in- 
creaſe his weight and power in the empire; which may 
poſſibly lay the foundation of new revolutions in the 
Mahratta government. It is eafily ſeen, that in any 
other ſtate of things than that which now prevailed on 
the ſide of the Mahrattas, this circumſtance would have 
been deemed ſufficient to vitiate the whole proceedings, 
and have ſerved as good ground for refuſing to ratify the 
treaiy. | 

F ok whatever cauſe it proceeded, the length of time that 


elapſed. before the ratification took place, notwithſtanding * 


the ſtrong remonſtrances mage by the governor general, 
as well by as Madajee Scindia upon the ſubject, ſufficiently 
8 indicates 
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indicates the great difficulties which the meaſure met with 
at the court of Poonah. It would ſeem, that Nana Fur. 
naveſe, the Paiſhwa's nominal prime miniſter, but in. 
fact the regent, and Madajee Scindia, were at the head of 
the two great parties, which by their union govern, and 
by their diſſenſion are capable of convulſing the Mahratta 
empire. Independent of any remains of their paſt en- 
mity, ſomething near an equality of power muſt be at all 
times neceſſary to preſerve the accord of two ſuch leaders; 
and however convenience, and the apprehenſion of conſe- 
quences, may operate in that reſpet, their mutual jea- 
louſy will ſtill continue, and render each exceedingly 
watchful of the other. It cannot then be ſuppoled, that 
the Mahratta miniſter could be indifferent, or could even 
avoid being alarmed, at the great acceſſion of influence, 
power, and weight, which the conduct of the war, the 
concluſion of the peace, the acquiſition of Baroach, and 
the friendſhip of the Engliſh, could not but procure to 
Mada jee Scindia. Nor would it be a matter of wonder, 
conſider ing the ſpirit of · intrigue, which the company's 
ſervants had fo long manifeſt ed with reſpect to the affairs 
and government of the Mahrattas, if he ſuſpected that 
their extraordinary union with Madajee Scindia might 
be directed to future as well as preſent objects; and that 
ſo valuable a ſurrender as that of Baroach, was not made 
merely for the accompliſhment and guarantee of the 
peace. Such probably were ſome of the cauſes, which 
ſo long delayed the ratification of the treaty by the court 
ef Poonah. | | : | 
There being no harbour on the weſtern coaſt of the 
iſland of Ceylon, in which, at that late ſeaſon of the 
year, fir Edward Hughes could anchor with ſafety, and 
ſeveral of the ſhips making much water, through ſhot- 
holes which could not be come at in the open ſea, beſides 
that they had much other damage to repair, he found it 
neceſſary, after the action of the 3d of September, to re- 
turn with the ſquadron to Madras. As the monſoon 
ſeaſon was at hand, when the line of battle ſhips could 
not continue with ſafety on that coaft, the admiral in- 
tended no more at Madras, than to give the ſhips och 
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nitude, that it becomes a matter of aſtoniſhment, how, 
in the preſent inauſpicious liaie of affairs, it could have 
been obtained. Upon the whole, it will be eaſily ob- 
ſerved, that the Engliſh gave up nothing to which they 


had a natural right, and that the Mahrattas gained no- 


thing more than the recovery of their own poſſeſſions, 


_ which had not only been unjuitly, but under the aggra- 


vation of the-moſt injuriovs circumſtances wreſted from 
them. But leaving the matter of right and juſtice en- 


tirely out of the queſtion, it will probably be found a 


rea] and permanent adv-ntage to the Engliſh, that they 
had been under a neceſſity of relinquiſhing thoſe terri- 

tories, For though they might have afforded, for a 
time, a conſiderable, and perhaps a large annual revenue, 
yet the holding them upon ſuch terms, wou!d ever have 
been produd ive of war, danger, and miſchief ; but that 
their poſſeſſion could not, in the nature of things, be 
laſting. Indeed the company's conqueſts had already 
ſwelled far beyond their graſp. 

Upon the whole, Mr. Anderſon had undoubtedly great 
merit in negotiating and perfecting the treaty of Salbey. 
Madajee Scindia, like other ſtateſmen, was, upon this 
occaſion, properly attentive to his own peculiar intereſt. 
The city of Baroach, with its valuable territories, pro- 
ducing a clear revenue of about 200,0001, a year, was, 
by a private or ſeparate agreement, ceded to him and to 


his family for ever by the Engliſh. Such an addition 


to his hereditary poſſeſſions cannot fail greatly to in- 
creaſe his weight and power in the empire; which may 
poſſibly lay the foundation of new revolutions in the 
Mahratta government. It is eafily ſeen, that in any 
other ſtate of things than that which now prevailed on 
the ſide of the Mahrattas, this circumſtance would have 
been deemed ſufficient to vitiate the whole proceedings, 
and have ſerved as good ground for refuſing to ratify the 
treaty. _- | | 

F Ron whatever cauſe it proceeded, the length of time that 
elapſed before the ratification took place, notwithſtunding 
the ſtrong remonſtrances made by the governor general, 
as well by as Madajee Scindia upon the ſubjedt, ſufficiently 
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indicates the great difficulties which the meaſure met with 

at the court of Poonah. It would ſeem, that Nana Fur. 

naveſe, the Paiſhwa's nominal prime miniſter, but in 

fact the regent, and Madajee Scindia, were at the head of 
the two great parties, which by their un'on govern, and 

by their difſenhon are capable of convulſing the Mahratta 

empire. Independent of any remains of their paſt en- 

mity, ſomething near an equality of power muſt be at all 

times neceſſary to preſerve the accord of two ſuch leaders; 

and however convenience, and the apprehenſion of conle- 

quences, may operate in that reſpect, their mutual jea- 
louſy will ſtill continue, and render each exceedingly 

watchful of the other. It cannot then be ſuppoled, that 
the Mahratta miniſter could be indifferent, or could even 
avoid being alarmed, at the great acceſſion of influence, 
power, and weight, which the conduct of the war, the 
concluſion of the peace, the acquiſition of Baroach, and 
the friendſhip of the Engliſh, could not but procure to 
Mada jee Scindia. Nor would it be a matter of wonder, 
conſider ing the ſpirit of · intrigue, which the company's 
ſervants had ſo long manitetted with reſpect to the affairs 
and government of the Mahrattas, if he ſuſpected that 
their extraordinary union with Madajee Scindia might 
be directed to future as well as preſent objects; and that 
ſo valuable a ſurrender as that of Baroach, was not made 
merely for the accompliſhment and guarantee of the 
peace. Such probably were ſome of the cauſes, which 
ſo long delayed the ratification of the treaty by the court 
ef Poonah. | ; 

There being no harbour on the weſtern coaſt of the 
iſland of Ceylon, in which, at that late ſeaſon of the 
year, fir Edward Hughes could anchor with ſafety, and 
ſeveral of the ſhips making much water, through ſhot- 
holes which could not be come at in the open ſea, beſides 
that they had much other damage to repair, he found it 
neceſſary, after the action of the 3d of September, to re- 
turn with the ſquadron to Madras. As the monſoon 
ſeaſon was at hand, when the line of battle ſhips could 
not continue with ſafety on that coaft, the admiral in- 
tended no more at Madras, than to give the ſhips wes 
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| haſty repair, and to take on board ſuch a ſtock of provi- 


ſions and water, as would be neceſſary for their pro- 
ceeding round to Bombay; where, beſides being ſafe 
from the monſoon, they were to be coppered, and to re- 
ceive ſuch a thorough equipment, as, along with the 
certain recovery and health, which that place at all times 
afforded to the crews, would enable them, when the ſea- 
ſon admitted, to return to the coaſt of Coromandel with a 
freſh ſtock of vigour and ability. He had likewiſe great 
hopes of there meeting with ſir Richard Bickerton, of 
whom he had yet received no intelligence, and whoſe 
junction could alone enable him to withſtand the great 
reinforcement from France and the iſlands which was ex- 
pected to join Suffrein. | 

But before he could fully accompliſh the purpoſes 
which detained him at Madras, the ſquadron was ex- 
poſed to great and unforeſeen danger, by one of the moſt 
ſudden and dreadfu] hurricanes that had been remem- 
bered even on that coaſt. On the 15th of October, the 
ſhips of war were fortunately anchored in a deep water 
of 15 fithoms, and it was ſtill more fortunate that the 
tempeſt blew from the ſhore, otherwiſe the conſequences 
to the ſquadron would have been fatal. Having ſoon 
parted their cables, they put out to ſea, moſt of their 
boats being aſhore, and many loſt in the effort to recover 
their ſhips; the long-boats, however, were able to with- 
ſtand the fury of the tempeſt, and without an exception 
ſucceeded in the endeavour. | 

Nothing could be more deplorable than the ſcene of 
diſtreſs and horror, which ſoon preſented itſelf at Ma- 
dras. The ſhore for ſeveral miles was covered with 
wrecks, and with the bodies of the dead and dying ; 
while the roaring of the ſurf, and the howling of the 
tempeſt, intermixed with the piercing cries of thoſe who 
were yet ſtruggling with fate, were inſupportable to the 
ſenſes of the terrified hearers or beholders on ſhore. Se- 
veral Engliſh trading ſhips, of which number was the 
Earl of Hertford Indiaman, were either ſunk at their 
anchors, or daſhed to pieces on the ſhore. About a 
hundred of the coaſting veſſels of the country met m_ . 
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the ſame fate. Such trading ſhips and tranſports, as 
had not been fo ſuddenly overwhelmed, as to prevent 
their being able to cut, and to put out to ſea, generally 
eſcaped ; and it ſeems almoſt unaccountable, that a few 
had braved and rode out the ſtorm, | „ 
This hurricane was ſtill more grievous to humanity in 
its conſequences than in its immediate effect, by ſcrew- 
ing up to its higheſt pitch a calamity, which had long 
prevailed in a certain degree, and the moſt deplorable to 
which mankind is liable. The deſolation of the country 
having prevented the cultivation of rice, the failure of 
this ſupply, which conſtitutes almoſt their only food, 
could not but reduce the natives to great penury and diſ- 
ireſs in that reſpet, Still, however, the great ſupplies 
which the Engliſh procured of that article, by fea, at 
Madras, though incapable of affording any thing like 
plenty to the multitudinous native inhabitants of that 
city, as well as thoſe depending on it in the neighbour- 
hood, yet was ſufficient, according to their very abſte- 
mious manner of living, to preſerve them from the ab- 
ſolute extremes of want. The depredations of the 
French upon the rice ſhips, ſince their arrival upon the 
coaſt, had ſo much narrowed theſe ſupplies, that even 
the garriſon of Madras had for ſome time been reduced 
to a ſhort allowance of that article, A great ſupply had 
newly arrived before the hurricane ; but through that un- 
| fortunate event, moſt of the proviſion veſſels were loſt 
before they could diſcharge their cargoes ; and this miſ- 
fortune coming upon the preceding penury, the conſe- 
quences were obvious. _ | 8 
The famine at Madras, accordingly, became within a 
few days calamitous in the extreme. Money could pro- 
cure no relief, where the wanted commodity did not exiſt. 
The roads, outlets, and even the ſtreets, were ſtrowed 
with the dead and the dying. It was eſtimated, that at 
leaſt 200 of the natives periſhed every day. All other 
people had a reſource in animal food; but the conſtancy 
and fortitude with which the unhappy Hindoos endured 
the lingering torments and the intolerable pangs of hun- 
ger, and the more than philoſophic calmneſs and mild- 
Vor. IV, "Mi nels, 
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neſs, with which, without a complaint or a murmurs 
they ſubmitted nilently to their fate, rather than to pre. 
ſerve life at the expenſe of thoſe laws which they held to 
be facred, was not leſs aſtoniſhing than dsplorable.-— 
Surely ſuch virtue, however miſtaken in its principle or 
direction, cannot fail of the reward due to its intrinſic 
worth ! 1 

As ſoon as the news of this calamity reached Bengal, 
the governor general and council oidered every veſfel in 
the river of Calcutta to be immediately loaded with pro- 
viſions, and deſpatched with the utmoit expedition to Ma- 
dras ; and fo laudable was the diligence uſed on the oc- 
caſion, that a great fleet of victuallers arrived, and & 
moſt ample ſupply of rice was furniſhed, ſooner than the 
moſt ſanguine expectation could even have hoped. The 
humanity and benevolence of individuals was likewiſe 


nobly exerted at Madras during the ſad intervening term, 


by procming large ſupplies of rice from every place 
within reach for the relief of the famiſhed multitude. 
But notwithitanding all theſe efforts, about 10,000 of the 
+. 4a were ſuppoled to have perithed through this ca- 
amikty. | 

Sir Edward Hughes experienced a continued courſe of 
extraordinarily bad weather in his paſſage to Bombay; 
and we may judge in ſome degree how boiſterous it was, 
when for near a month ſcarcely any two ſhips of the 
ſquadron had been able to ſpeak together. The Superbe 
was accordingly diſmaſted, and ſuffered much more ni 
every reſpect than any other of the ſhips ; fo that the ad- 
miral was obliged to quit her, and ſhift his flag to the 
Sultan. In order to expedite the repair of the {quadron, 
and knowing that only tour ſhips ofthe line could be laid 
down at once in the docks at Bombay, he left the Hero, 
the Monmouth, and the Sceptre (being probably thoſe 
which had ſuffered leaſt damage), to be refitted at the an- 


cient Portugueſe capital of Goa; once the great and 


famed emporium of the Europeans in the Eaſt. The ex- 
ceeding tedionſneſs of the voyage, together with the ne- 
ceſſity the ſhips were under of keeping their lower ports 
vloſely ſhut through the whole way, . 
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of thoſe which kept on for Bombay, to grow ſickly in 
an extreme degree; and they were at length ſo ſcattered 
by the unceaſing continuance of the bad weather, that 
their ſeparate arrival at that place, extended from the 13th 
to the 21ſt of December. The recovery of the fick at 
Bombay was fo ſudden, as almoſt to exceed all belief. 

Sir Richard Bickerton arrived at Madras from Bom- 
bay, with five ſhips of the line, and his convoy, towards 
the end of October, having neither met nor heard of the 
admiral ; and what was much leſs to be expected, having 
good weather all the way, and being totally ignorant of 
the hurricane until his arrival. He had brought with 
him under convoy, three regiments of infantry of 1009 
men each, of which one was Hanoverian, beſides fir 
John Bnrgoyne's regiment of light horſe, amounting to 
about 340, and a thouiand recruits, wh:ch had been 
raiſed for the company's ſervice in Ireland. Notwith- 
ſanding the unuſual length of time which they ſpent in 
the voyage, both the ſeamen and troops were uncommonly 
healthy, and the ſhips of war in excellent condition. 
Sir R. Bickerton returned to Bombay to join the ad mi- 
ral; and it requires ſome knowledge of the theory of the 
winds in the Indian feas not to be furpriſed, that he ar- 
rived at that place ſome weeks before him, and met 
with the moſt favourable weather through the whole way. 

The French now experienced the vaſt advantages 
which they derived from the poſſeſſion of Trincomals, 
as the Englith did, the full extent of thoſe evil conſe. 
quences which reſulted from its Joſs. The former, in- 
ſtead of being expoſed to the rigours of the monſoon, 
before they had yet well recovered the effects of the late 
action, and being beſides obliged to abandon the ſcene of 
action, and to return to the African iſlands, 2s well for 
ſafety as equipment, were now fully at eaſe, and in the 
greateit ſecurity, thoroughly refitting their ſaips at that 
place. By being thus immediately upon the ſpot, they 
became the uncontrolled maſters of the Indian ſeas, as 
ſoon as the ſeaſon for action began to open, and were 
thereby enabled, at a moſt critical period, to interrupt with 
great effect, and much miſchief to the Engliſh, the _ 
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neſs, with which, without a complaint or a murmur, 
they ſubmitted nlently to their fate, rather than to pra- 
ſerve life at the expenſe of thoſe laws which they held to 
be facred, was not leſs aſtoniſhing than deplorable.--. 


Surely ſuch virtue, however miſtaken in its principle or 
direction, cannot fail of the reward due to its intrinic 


worth! 

As ſoon as the news of this calamity reached Bengal, 
the governor general and council ordered every veſfel in 
the river of Calcutta to be immediately loaded with po- 


viſions, and deſpatched with the utmoit expedition to Ma- 


dras ; and fo laudable was the diligence uſed on the oc 
caſion, that a great fleet of victuallers arrived, and & 
moſt ample ſupply of rice was furniſhed, ſooner than the 
moſt ſanguine expectation could even have hoped. The 
humanity and benevolence of individuals was likewiſe 
nobly exerted at Madras during the ſad intervening term, 
by procuring large ſupplies of rice from every place 
withm reach for the relief of the famiſhed multitude. 
But notwithitanding all theſe efforts, about 10,000 of the 


natives were ſuppoſed to have perithed through this ca- 


lamity. 

Sir Edward Hughes experienced a continued courſe of 
extraordinarily bad weather in his patſage to Bombay 
and we may judge in ſome degree how boiſterous it was, 
when for near a month ſcarcely any two ſhips of the 
ſquadron had been able to tpeak together. The Superbe 
was accordingly diſmaſted, and ſuffered much more ni 
every reſpect than any other of the ſhips ; ſo that the ad- 
miral was obliged to quit her, and ſhift his flag to the 
Sultan. In order to expedite the repair of the ſquadron, 
and knowing that only tour ſhips of the line could be laid 
down at once in the docks at Bombay, he left the Hero, 


the Monmouth, and the Sceptre (being probably thoſe 


which had ſuffered leaſt damage), to be refitted at the an- 
cient Portugueſe capital of Goa; once the great and 


famed emporium of the Europeans in the Eaſt. The ex- 


ceeding tediouſneſs of the voyage, together with the ne- 
ceſſity the ſhips were under of keeping their lower ports 
sloſely ſhut through the whole way, occaſioned n, 
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of thoſe which kept on for Bombay, to grow ſickly in 
an extreme degree; and they were at length ſo ſcattered 
by the unceaſing continuance of the bad weather, that 
their ſeparate arrival at that place, extended from the 15th 
to the 21ſt of December. The recovery of the ſick at 
Bombay was ſo ſudden, as almoſt to exceed all belief. 

Sir Richard Bickerton arrived at Madras from Bom- 
bay, with five ſhips of the line, and his convoy, towards 
the end of October, having neither met nor heard of the 
admiral ; and what was much leſs to be expected, having 
good weather all the way, and being totally ignorant of 
the hurricane until his arrival. He had brought with 
him under convoy, three regiments of infantry of 1000 
men ench, of which one was Hanoverian, beſides fir 
John Bnrgoyne's regiment of light horſe, amounting to 
about 340, and a thouiand recruits, which had been 
raiſed for the company's ſervice in Ireland. Notwith- 
ſanding the unuſual length of time which they ſpent in 
the voyage, both the ſeamen and troops were uncommonly 
healthy, and the ſhips of war in excellent conditions 
S'r R. Bickerton returned to Bombay to join the a«mi- 
Tal ; and it requires ſome knowledge of the theory of the 
winds in the Indian feas not to be furpriſed, that he ar- 
rived at that place ſome weeks before him, and met 
with the moſt favourable weather through the whole way. 
The French now experienced the vaſt advantages 
which they derived from the pofleſton of Trincomals, 
as the Englith did, the full extent of thoſe evil conſe- 
quences which reſulted from its Joſs. The former, in- 
ſtead of being expoſed to the rigours of the monſoon, 
before they had yet well recovered the effects of the late 
action, and being beſides obliged to abandon the ſcene of 
action, and to return to the African iſlands, as well for 
ſafety as equipment, were now fully at eaſe, and in the 
greateit ſecurity, thoroughly refitting their ſaips at that 
Place. By being thus immediately upon the ſpot, they 
became the uncontrolled maſters of the Indian ſeas, as 
ſoon as the ſeaſon for action began to open, and were 
thereby enabled, at a moſt critical period, to interrupt with. 
great effect, and much miſchief to the Engliſh, the _ 
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and intercourſe between Bengal and Madras. In the in- 
termediate time, they proceeded to Achen, on the coaſt 
of Sumatra, probably to procure ſome articles of ſupply, 
which the ifland of Ceylon was not competent to furniſh. 
As they were in expectation of being joined, as ſoon as the 
ſeaſon admitted, by the marquis de Buſſy, with the laſt 
diviſion of his troops from the Mauritius, which were 
eſtimated at about 5000 men, and as he was to be ac- 
companied by a ſtrong reinforcement of freſh ſhips of 
war, which were newly arrived from France, and were 
to bring a vaſt ſupply of all manner of naval] and military 
ſtores and proviſion, together with the moſt formidable 
train of artiilery that had ever been ſent to India at any 
one time, they entertained no doubt, but that the tide of 
war, both by ſea and by land, would, in the enſuing 
ſeaſon, be turned entirely in their favour. 

But during this ſtate of hope and deſign on their fide, 
the governments of Bengal and Bombay, being now 
freed from the Mahratta war, were directing their views 
to the making of ſo powerful a diverſion on the Malabar 
fide, as would compel Hyder entirely to abandon the Car- 
natic, and return to the defence of his own dominions; 
which he might in a little time, perhaps, find a taſk 


More than equal to his powers. In that caſe, all. the 


deſigns of France would be entirely fruſtrated ; as ſhe 
was totally incapable of maintaining a war ſing ly, for 
any length of time, againſt the Engliſh in the Caraatic 


nor could ſhe ever ſupport ſuch an European force there as 


would be equivalent to the purpoſe, if they were freed 
from their conteſts with the native powers. 

In the mean time, until matters were ripe for greater 
exertions, and encouraged perhaps by the ſucceſs of ma- 
jor Abington, the preſidency of Bombay had, towards 
the cloſe of the European ſummer, deſpatched colonel 
Humberſtone, with a conſiderable detachment both of the 
king's and the company's forces, to the coaſt of Mala- 
bar. This officer ſoon took or gained poſſcſhon of the 
ancient and royal capital of Caiicut, which lies upon 
the coaſt, between 30 and 40 miles to the ſouthward of 
Tellicherry; and proceeding farther in the ſame direc- 
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tion, took the conſiderable city of Panian, or Paniany, 
lying about the ſame diſtance beyond Calicut; all the 
intermediate places along the coaſt undoubtedly falling 
into his hands. 

Encouraged by theſe ſueceſſes, and perceiving no ene- 
my able to oppoſe him, the colonel ventured to quit the 
ſea-coaſt, and to direct his operations inland. This hap- 
pened early in the month of September 1782; and as none 
of the places ſpecified on his route appear in the maps, we 
can only ſuppoſe that he bent his courſe towards the 
borders of the Coimbatour country. However that was, 
it is evident that he encountered great difficulties on his 
way, and that ſeveral weeks elapled, without his being 
able to penetrate to any conſiderable diſtance. In that 
courſe he took a number of {mail forts, which there 
much abound, in order to guard the narrow paſſes and 
deep defiles of thoſe almoſt impracticable mountainous 
reg ons, which every-where environ that iron-bound and 
OY country which ſtretches along the coaſt of Ma- 

abar. 

Having at length taken and garriſoned a fort called 
Mungarry Cottah, which lay in fo ſtrong a poſiticn as to 
afford a ſecure retreat, the colonel advanced to the ſiege 
or attack of a town called Palacatcherry; and which 
ſeems to have been of more ſtrength or conſideration than 
any he had yet met. He arrived before this place on the 
19th of October; but it ſoon appeared, that he had been 
miſerably deceived and miſled by his intelligence; for on 
the very next day, he found the enemy ſo unexpeRtedly 
ſtrong, and fo cloſe upon bim, that he was compelled to 
a ſudden and haſty retreat; and though it was only eight 
miles to Mungarry Cottah, he was purſued and attacked 
with ſuch violence and fury, that beſides the men who 
fell, he loft both his baggage and proviſions in that ſhort 
way. Major Hutchinion, of the 98th regiment, was 
morially wounded in this unfortunate affair. | 

The government of Bombay having received 15 lacks 
of rupees from Bengal, in order to enable them to carry 
on the wor with vigour on the coaſt of Malabar, and be- 
ing therakeives apprehentive that H umberſtone's 9 
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uſed the utmoſt expedition in deſpatching general Ma- 
thews, with ſuch troops as were immediately at hand, to 


his relief; for a conſiderable part of thoſe forces which 


they had eraployed in the Mahratta war, and which 


were now deſtined to the Malabar ſervice, had not yet 


returned from the northward. | , 
In the intermediate time, Tippoo Saib, being greatly 
alarmed at the danger in which the Malabar coaft was 
involved, and extremely irritated at Humberſtone's pe- 
netrating into the interior country, he determined to ſet 
ſuch an example of vengeance, as, at the ſame time that 
it removed the evil and danger, might ſerve to damp the 
enterpriſe of future invaders on that tender and vulnera- 
ble ſide. He accordingiy, with his uſual addreſs and 
activity, ſuddenly and ſecretly collected a conſiderable 
body of troops, conducting his meaſures with ſuch abi- 
lity, that his motions, and even his departure from the 
Carnatic, were ſcarcely obferved upon the ſpot ; and 
uſing equal precautions to conceal his march, he pro- 
ceeded with incredible rap:dity to cut off the Britiſh de- 

tachment at Mungarry Cottah. | 
But notwithſtanding all his diligence and precautions, 
colonel Humberſtone had the fortune, by ſome means of 
which we are not informed, to receive intelligence of 
his arrival, with ſome troops, on the northern banks of 
the Coleroon ; and it happened no leſs fortunately, that 
though the intelligence went no farther, the colonel at 
once ſuſpecting his deſign, immediately blew up and de- 
ſtroyed the fortifications at Mungarry Cottah, and re- 
treated to Ramgarce ; where, receiving certain intelli- 
gence, that Tippoo Saib was approaching with the ut- 
moſt rapidity, he retreated (November 2oth) to Pani- 
any, which he reached in a march of two days. He 
had run ſome riſque in waiting upon this occaſion to de- 
ſtroy the works at Ramgaree; for he was cloſely pur- 
- ſued, and not a little haraſſed by the enemy, during the 
courſe of the two ſubſequent days retreat; but it is 
probable, that none but their irregular cavalry had 
deen able to come up, for his loſs of men was ny 
| mal 


at Mungarry Cottah was exceedingly perilous, they 
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fmall as to ſhow that the purſucrs were by no mean“ 
formidable, LY _ | ; 
Colonel Macleod being juſt arrived at Paniany from 
Madras, the command of the forces of cou:le devoived 
to nim; nor was this in any degree to be conſidered as a 
mere honorary command; for at the inſtant of receiving 
it he found himſelf inveſted by Tippoo Saib and Monſ. 
Lally, with a very formidable force, conſiſting of 8000 
regular infantry, including ſome hundreds of French and 
b other Europeans, who compoſed Lally's corps ; of 
| 10,000 cavalry, and above 6000 poligars. The Britiſh 
troops were ſtrongly poſted with reſpe& ro natural ad- 
vantages; and they ſpared no induſtry in improvin 
theſe by new works; they were likewiſe ſupported b 
| aſſiſted by the Juno frigate and the Pondicherry armed 
ſhip. The enemy kept up a confiderable but ineffectual 
ö cannonade for ſeveral days, without any farther attempt; 
| and this circumſtance, along with ſome miſinformation in 
] reſpec to their ſtrength, and, poſſibly, more than both, 
a ſenſe of the facility with which Indian armies had been 
heretofore liable to defeat and ruin in the ſame manner, 
induced the Britiſh commander to attempt, at the dawn 
of day, to ſurpriſe their camp. But Hyder's ſon was 
not to be caught aſleep in his camp. After forcing an out- 
poſt or two, and taking a few priſoners, the colonel either 
perceived ſuch a face of things, or received ſuch intelli- 
gence, as convinced him that it was neceſſary to relin- 
quith his deſign, before he was too far involved in the 
attempt. . | 
This inſult was returned by the enemy a few days 
after; who made a regular and vigorous attack with their 
whole army upon the Britiſh lines and works, being led 
by Lally at the head of his Europeans ; but they were 
every-where repulſed with the greateſt gallantry, and 
with no ſmall loſs to themſelves z the termination of the 
affair, ſo far as the great diſparity of force would per- 
mit the victors to profit of their ſucceſs, being no leſs 
than an abſolute defeat. About 200 of their dead, whom 
they cou ld not carry off, were buried by the Engliſh 3 and 
a Frenc h officer, who led up one of the columns to the 
| attack, 
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at Mungarry Cottah was exceedingly perilous, they 
uſed the utmoſt expedition in deſpatching general Ma- 
thews, with ſuch troops as were immediately at hand, to 
his relief; for a conſiderable part of thoſe forces which 
they had employed in the Mahratta war, and which 


were now deſtined to the Malabar ſervice, had not yet. 


returned from the northward, | 

In the intermediate time, Tippoo Saib, being greatly 
alarmed at the danger in which the Malabar coaft was 
involved, and extremely irritated at Humberſtone's pe- 
netrating into the interior country, he determined to ſet 
ſuch an example of vengeance, as, at the ſame time that 
it removed the evil and danger, might ſerve to damp the 
enterpriſe of future invaders on that tender and vulnera- 
ble fide. He accordingly, with his uſual addreſs and 
activity, ſuddenly and ſecretly collected a confidcrabie 
body of troops, conducting his meaſures with ſuch abi- 
Iity, that his motions, and even his departure from the 
Carnatic, were ſcarcely obferved upon the ſpot ; and 
uſing equal precautions to conceal his march, he pro- 
ceeded with incredible rapidity to cut off the Britiſh de- 
tachment at Mungarry Cottah. | 

But notwithſtanding all his diligence and precautions, 
colonel] Humberſtone had the fortune, by ſome means of 
which we are not informed, to receive intelligence of 
his arrival, with ſome troops, on the northern banks of 
the Coleroon ; and it happened no leſs fortunately, that 
though the intelligence went no farther, the colonel at 
once ſuſpecting his deſign, immediately blew up and de- 
ſtroyed the fortifications at Mungarry Cottah, and re- 
treated to Ramgarte; where, receiving certain intelli- 
gence, that Tippoo Saib was approaching with the ut- 
moſt rapidity, he retreated (November 2oth) to Pani- 
any, which he reached in a march of two days. He 
had run ſome riſque in waiting upon this occaſion to de- 
ſtroy the works at Ramgaree; for he was cloſely pur- 


- ſued, and not a little haraſſed by the enemy, during the 


courſe of the two ſubſequent days retreat; but it is 
probable, that none but their wregular cavalry had 


deen able to come up, for his loſs of men was ſo very 
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ſmall as to ſhow that the purſuers were by no means“ 
formidable. | | _ 
Colonel Maclced being juſt arrived at Paniany from 
Madras, the command of the forces of cou:te devoived 
to nim; nor was this in any degree to be conſidered as a 
mere honorary command; for at the inftant of receiving 
it he found himſelf inveſted by Tippoo Saib and Monſ. 
Lally, with a very formidable force, conſiſting of 8000 
regular infantry, iucluding ſome hundreds of French and 
other Europeans, who compoſed Lally's corps; of 
10,000 cavalry, and above 6000 poligars. The Britiſh. 
troops were ſtrongly poſted with reſpect ro natural ad- 
vantages; and they ſpared no induſtry in improving 
theſe by new works; they were likewiſe ſupported and 
aſſiſted by the Juno frigate and the Pondicherry armed 
ſhip. The enemy kept up a conſiderable but ineffectual 
cannonade for ſeveral days, without any farther attempt; 
and this circumſtance, along with ſome miſinformation 1n 


reſpect to their ſtrength, and, poſſibly, more than both, 


a ſenſe of the facility with which Indian armies had been 
heretofore liable to defeat and ruin in the ſame manner, 
induced the Britiſh commander to attempt, at the dawn 
of day, to ſurpriſe their camp. But Hyder's ſon was 
not to be caught aſleep in his camp. After forcing an out- 
poſt or two, and taking a few priſoners, the colonel either 
perceived ſuch a face of things, or received ſuch intelli- 
gence, as convinced him that it was neceſſary to relin- 
quith his deſign, before he was too far involved in the 
attempt. | 
This inſult was returned by the enemy a few days 


after; who made a regular and vigorous attack with their 


whole army upon the Britiſh lines and works, being led 
by Lally at the head of his Europeans; but they were 


every- where repulſed with the greateſt gallantry, and 


with no ſmall loſs to themſelves ; the termination of the 
affair, ſo far as the great diſparity of force would per- 
mit the victors to profit of their ſucceſs, being no leſs 
than an abſolute defeat. About 200 of their dead, whom 
they could not carry off, were buried by the Engliſh ; and 
a Frenc h officer, who le1 up one of the columns to the 

| | attack, 
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attack, was taken priſoner. Colonel Macleod had great 
merit in this action; and his conduct fully juſtified all 
the praiſe that was beſtowed on it. | | 
Tippoo Saib acknowledged his defeat, by repaſſing 
the river of Paniany, and placing it as a barrier againlt 
his enemy. A ſtate of ination ſucceeded on both ſides for 
ſeveral days; but in the night between the 11th and 12th 
of December, Tippoo Saib ſuddenly broke up his camp, 
and returned by the moſt rapid marches to Palacat- 
cherry; from whence he beld on his courſe directly back 
to the Carnatic. As Hyder had for ſome time been 
grievouſly afflicted by a moſt painful and incurable diſ- 
order, no doubt can be entertained, but that this preci- 
Pitate retreat proceeded either from intelligence of his 
death, or of his lite being in extreme danger ; for it is 
not to be ſuppoſed that any thing leſs could have in- 
duced him to abandon the Malabar coaſt, in the ſtate of 
danger, to which he knew his departure would expoſe 
both that and the 1nterior countries ; nor were there any 
military operations, either in act, or in immediate con- 
templation in the Carnatic, which could at all have de- 
manded his preſence. | | LR. 
In the mean time, colonel Macleod being reinforced by 
ſome troops from Bombay, and genera] Mathews have 
ing received intelligence at Goa of Tippoo Saib's defeat 
and retreat, and knowing that the detachment to the 
ſouthward was thereby freed from all danger, he changed 
his intention of proceeding much lower down the coalt, 
and directed his views to an attack upon Hyder in the 
richeſt and moſt valuable parts, as well as thoſe the mot 
remote from ſuccour, of all his dominions. In this view 
he preceeded with the fleet and forces to the river Mirjee, 
whieh falls into the ſea, ſomething about 80 miles to the 
ſouthward of Goa, and about five leagues to the nortn- 
ward of Onore. After taking a fort at the mouth of 
this river, he changed his deſign of attacking another 
fortreſs of greater ſtrength which lay higher up, and pro- 
ceeded directly to beſiege the city of Onore, which lies 
about midway between Paniany and Bombay, and is 
 Gmethipg about 399 miles from either. It ſeems to bs 
the 
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the capital of the long and narrow territory of Canaree, 


ſhut in between the mountains and the ſea; and ſeparated 
by the former from the ancient kingdom of Canara, of 
which it is a member. 


General Mathews had already deſpatched moſt of the 


tranſports with a convoy to the ſouthward, with orders 
to bring vp all the troops that could be ſpared from the 


mere purpoſes of defence on that part of the coaſt, to aſ- 
fit in his intended operations. In conſequence of which 


_ colonel Maclecd immediately embarked as many troops 


as the ſhips were capable of receiving, conſiſting of all 
the Europeans, and of the ſecond regiment of ſepoys, 
with which he proceeded, under convoy of the Iſis and 
Juno, to join the general; two other regiments of ſepoys, 
being left at Tellicherry in readineſs to proceed, toge- 
ther with the elephants and draught bullocks, and the 
Africa man of war ſtaying behind for their convoy, as 


 foon as other ſhips ſhould arrive for their conveyance. 


But before the arrival of the ſouthern troops, (Janu- 
ary 5th, 1783) Onore was taken by ſtorm, and a cruel 
flavghter was ſaid to have been made of the inhabitants 
of all fexes, ages, and orders, as well as of the garrifon 


the official accounts however ſtate, that the killedar, or 


governor, with 1200 men, were made priſoners. It ts 
to be obſerved, that Hyder had no regular forces in this 
or the neighbouring parts of his dominions; that the 
defence of the country was committed entirely to the na- 
tive poligars or militia; and that thele, particularly in 


 _ this quarter, had never before ſeen the face or appearance 


of war; for the kingdom cf Canara (which, from the 


former name of its capital, is generally called by the 


Eng liſn the Bednore Country) had fallen to Hyder without 
ſtriking a blow; and its ſituation had, in all earlier times, 
been conſidered as inaceeſſible to the approach of an enemy. 
Though no particulars as to the amount are given, the 


plunder at Oncre muſt have been neceſſarily very great; 


and jome peculiar circumſtances which then took place 
with reſpe& to the diſpoſition of the ſpoil, laid the ſeedg 
of that diſſatis faction and diſcontent between the com- 
mander and the army, which continued to grow up and 
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attack, was taken priſoner. Colonel Macleod had great 
merit in this action; and his conduct fully juſtified all 
the praiſe that was beſtowed on it. 
T'ippoo Saib acknowledged his defeat, by repaſſing 
the river of Paniany, and placing it as a barrier againſt 
his enemy. A ſtate of inaction ſucceeded on both ſides for 
ſeveral days; but in the night between the 11th and 12th 
of December, Tippoo Saib ſuddenly broke up his camp, 
and returned by the moſt rapid marches to Palacat- 
cherry; from whence he held on his courſe directly back 
to the Carnatic. As Hyder had for ſome time been 
grie vouſly afflicted by a moſt painful and incurable diſ- 
order, no doubt can be entertained, but that this preci- 
pitate retreat proceeded either from intelligence of his 
death, or of his life being in extreme danger; for it is 
not to be ſuppoſed that any thing leſs could have in- 
duced him to abandon the Malabar coaſt, in the ſtate of 
danger, to which he knew his departure would expoſe 
both that and the interior countries; nor were there any 
military operations, either in act, or in immediate con- 
templation in the Carnatic, which could at all have de- 
manded his preſence. | 
In the mean time, colonel Macleod being reinforced by 
ſome troops from Bombay, and genera] Mathews hav- 
ing received intelligence at Goa of 'Tippoo Saib's defeat 
and retreat, and knowing that the detachment to the 
ſouthward was thereby freed from all danger, he changed 
his intention of proceeding much lower down the coalt, 
and directed his views to an attack upon Hyder in the 
richeſt and moſt valuable parts, as well as thoſe the mot 
remote from ſuccour, of all his dominions. In this view 
he proceeded with the fleet and forces to the river Mirjee, 
whieh falls into the ſea, ſomething about 80 miles to the 


| ſouthward of Goa, and about five leagues to the north- 


ward of Onore, After taking a fort at the mouth of 
this river, he changed his deſign of attacking another 
fortreſs of greater ſtrength which lay higher up, and pro» 


ceeded directly to beſiege the city of Onore, which lies 


about mid»ay between Paniany and Bombay, and is 


the 
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the capital of the long and narrow territory of Canaree, 


ſhut in between the mountains and the ſea; and ſeparated 


by the former from the ancient kingdom of Canara, of 


which it is a member. HS 
General Mathews had already deſpatched moſt of the 


tranſports with a convoy to the ſouthward, with orders 
to bring up all the troops that could be ſpared from the 


mere purpoſes of defence on that part of the coaſt, to aſ- 
fit in his intended operations. In conſequence of which 
colonel Maclecd immediately embarked as many troops 
as the ſhips were capable of receiving, conſiſting of all 
the Europeans, and of the ſecond regiment of ſepoys, 
with which he proceeded, under convoy of the Ths and 
Juno, to join the general; two other regiments of ſepoys, 
being left at Tellicherry in readineſs to proceed, toge- 
ther with the elephants and draught bullocks, and the 
Africa man of war ſtaying behind for their convoy, as 
foon as other ſhips ſhould arrive for their conveyance. 
But before the arrival of the ſouthern troops, (Janu- 


ary 5th, 1783) Onore was taken by ſtorm, and a cruel 


flavghter was ſaid to have heen made of the inhabitants 
of all fexes, ages, and orders, as well as of the garriſon 


the official accounts however ſtate, that the killedar, or 


governor, with 1200 men, were made priſoners. It rs 
to be obſerved, that Hyder bad no regular forces in this 
or the neighbouring parts of his dominions ; that the 
defence of the country was committed entirely to the na- 


tive poligars or militia; and that thele, particularly in 


this quarter, had never before ſeen the face or appearance 
of war; for the kingdom cf Canara (which, from the 


former name of its capital, is generally called by the 


Engliſh the Bednore Country) had fallen to Hyder without 
ſtriking a blow; and its ſituation had, in all earlier times, 
been conſidered as inaccefſible to the approach of an enemy. 
Though no particulars as to the amount are given, the 


| plunder at Oncre muſt have been neceſſarily very great; 


and jome peculiar circumſtances which then took place 
with reſpect to the diſpoſition of the ſpoil, laid the ſeeds 
of that diflatisfation and diſcontent between the com- 


mander and the army, which continued to grow up and 
| ſtrength en 
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ſtrengthen through the whole courſe of the expedition, 
and ended in mutual charge and accuſation. | | 
Hyder Ally's death happened about this time; proba- 
bly towards the cloſe of the year 17182. We are left in 
the dark as to time, place, and all the other circum- 
ſtances of that event; for as Tippoo Saib's ſituation af- 
forded the ſtrongeſt motives for keeping it ſecret as long 
as poſſible, ſo, when it could no longer be concealed, it 
was paſſed over as a thing alrcady known, without the 
parade of a detail which would have been then out of 
time, 
Hyder Ally was undoubtedly one of the greateſt 
Princes, as well as the greateſt warrior, that India ever 
produced. His mind was fo vaſt and coinprehenſive, as 
at once to reach to and embrace all the parts of war and 
of government. It ſeemed as if all the qualities ne- 
ceſſary to the foundation and permanency of a great em- 
pire, were among the earlieſt ſeeds that ſprung up in 
is mind; and that he looked forwgrd from the ſmalleft 
beginnings, to that ultimate point which never departed 
from his view. The formation of ſuch a native military 
force, as India never had beheld, and was thovght inca- 
pable of producing; the conqueſt of great dountries, 
and the acquiſition of others without the ſword ; the 
railing of theſe to a degree of power, eſtimation, and real 
value, which they never before poſſeſſed ; afforded but a 
moderate diſplay of Hyder's talents and abilities. Beſides 
the eſtabliſhment of a mighty empire, and the reducing 
of the Europeans to their original ſtate of merchants and 
factors, living, as ſuch, entirely under the protection and 
government of the ſtate, his vaſt dehgns reached, not 
only to becoming the greateſt commercial power of Aſia, 
but to what the Eaſt had never before bcheld, the cre- 
ation of an invincible navy, which ſhould for ever ſecure 
the coaſts of India from the invaſions or inſulis of to- 
Teigners. If he was not a legiſlator, he had, however, 
the merit of eſtabliſhing ſo mild and equitable a ſyſtem 
of government in his dominions, that the new ſubyects 
of ſo many countries were not only attached to his per- 
ſon in a moſt extraordinary degree, but the neighbour- 
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ing nations ſhowed on every occahon their wiſhes to come 
under his protection; excepting only from the foregoing 
part of this concluſion, that moſt ſingular of all people, 
the conquered Nairs on the Malabar coaſt ; whoſe habits 
vere invincible, though their bodies were eafily ſub- 
dued. | 
Nor was he more redoubtable . as a warrior than 
as a ſtateſman; and if his actions, and the chain and 
motives of his conduct, had not been too remote from 
obſervation, to be thoroughly known and comprehended, 
he might poſſibly have been conſidered as one of the 
firſt politicians of his day, whether in Europe or in 
Aſia. He was ſo far from being naturally cruel, 
that he differed in that reſpect from all the eaſtern con- 
querors of whom we have any knowledge; but as he 
deteſted all private treachery, and was a ſtrict obſerver 
himſelf of the laws of war, and of the public faith, ſo 
his puniſhments in the one inſtance, and his retaliations 
in the other, were ſo extremely ſevere, as to carry upon 
| ſome occaſions the appearance of cruelty ; eſpecially 
with thoſe who were not informed of the cauſes, or who 
were not diſpoſed to conſider the motives. Hyder deſpiſed, 
and diſpenſed with, ſo far as it could with propriety be 
done, the vain pageantry and haughty pomp of the Indian 
courts; living in habits of great intimacy and familiarity 
with his friends, courtiers, and officers; diſplaying in 
his own perſon the frank manners of a camp, inſtead of 
the proud diſtance and auſtere reſerve of an eaſtern deſpot. 
He had been, greatly through their own fault, and partly 
through their interference with his defigns, a bitter, and 
very nearly a fatal enemy, to the Engliſh Eaſt- India 
company; but it would be diſgraceful and mean, on that 
account, to ſuppreſs his virtues, or endeavour to conceal 
his great qualities. | | Ws, 
General Mathews had received poſitive orders from 
the preſident and council of Bombay, that, if the reports 
of Hyder's death were confirmed, he ſhouid, without 
delay, uſe every poſſible exertion, to penetrate through 
the Gauts, as the paſſes in the mountains on both ſides 
ef the Peninſula are called, into the Bednore or Canara 
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country, and particularly to gain poſſeſſion of the capital ; 
which, along with a ſtrong tort on a {mall mountain that 
joins the city, were the great depoſitaries of Hyder's 
treaſures, as well as the grand magazines of h.s arms 
and military ſtores. That commander accordingly, after 
the taking of Onore, proceeded farther down the coaſt, 
which was ſtill puriuing the line of condutt propoſed, 
where he took the town of Cundapore, with little loſs 
or difficulty. 
That ealy ſucceſs did not however ſeem to reconcile 
him to the enterpriſe againſt the Bednore country ; for 
immediately after the taking of Cundapore, he repre- 
ſented in very ſtrong terms to the government of Bombay, 
the difficulty, if not the impracticability of that deſign; 
ſtating the total inſufficiency of his army for the pur- 
poſe, and the neceſſary fatal conſequences of à failure, 
which he ſeemed to think inevitable. | 
This deſpondency of their commander, in the actual 
courſe of ſucceſs, when the moſt ſanguine hopes were al- 
ready formed, and no enemy appeared within reach, nor 
no untoward accident intervened to prevent their comple- 
tion, excited great difſatisfat&tion at Bombay. That go- 
vernment had built much of their deſign in the invaſion 
of the Bednore country upon the ſuppoſed diſaffection of 
Hyder's ſubjects, and the diſorders which his death, in 
ſuch a diſpoſition of the people, would occaſion in every 
art of his dominions; nothing leſs than revolutions in 
whole kingdoms were expected, and even reported, as 
facts, to have happened; and as that temper was patti- 
cularly attributed'to the kingdom of Canara, it was not 
to be imagined, under that opinion, that any exti aordi- 
nary force would be neceſſary, to induce the inhabit- 
ants to the accompliſhment of their own wiſhes, in 
throwing off or rejecting the government of Tippoo 
Saib. | | 
But however diſſatisfied the preſident and council were, 
in being obliged to relinquiſh their favourite object, they 
did not think it by any means fitting or prudent to 
perſevere in exacting a ſtrict compliance with their former 
orders, when ſo decided an opinion had been given againſt 
EG | the 
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the deſign, by the very officer who was entruſted with 
carrying it into execution. They accordingly, though 
with great reluctance, relaxed their former orders, in the 
new inſtructions which they deſpatched to general Ma- 
thews; giving him a diſcretionary power, with reſpect 
to deferring, or to proceeding on the deſigned expedi- 


tion; but, at the ſame time, ſtrongly recommending to 


him, that he would, in balancing the difficulties againſt 
the advantages, give due weight in the Jatter ſcale, to 
the conſequences which were naturally or probably to be 
expected from Hyder's death. | 

But that commander had already taken his meaſures 
without waiting for any inſtructions; and it would in- 
deed ſeem that they had been determined upon, at the 
very time that he remonſtrated ſo ſtrongly to his em- 
ployers upon their impracticability. His conduct at and 
after this time was ſo extraordinary, that it not only be- 
came myſterious, but in many inſtances totally unin- 
telligible. He ſeenied to forget the government by which 
he was employed, and that he was under the control of 
any. All correſpondence with Bombay was at an end; 
and through the whole courſe of the ſubſequent ſplendid 
ſucceſſes, no military detail of the proceedings of the 
army under his command, was ever tranſmitted by him 
to that or to any ether government. It is with pain we 
recount, that as ſlaughter, cruelty, rapine, and avarice, 
had diſgraced this expedition in its commencement at 
Onore, ſo the ſame deteſtable maxims and vices conti- 
nued to ſtain its whole progreſs, until they were, as its 
fatal concluſion, moſt cruelly requited; when the inno- 
cent became, indiſcriminately with the guilty, victims to 
the rage of an exaſperated and mercileſs enemy. 

Under one of the circumſtances which we have already 
ſtated, and others which will appear in the courſe of the 
narration, it will be eafily ſeen, that we are left much in 
the dark as to the detail of the enſuing military opera- 


tions. A few leading facts ſerve to form an authenti- 


cated general outline; the intervening matter muſt be 
conſidered either as a deduction neceſſarily proceeding 
from theſe, or as reſting upon the authority of thoſe pri- 
vate letters which have appeared from ſome of the offi- 
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cers engaged in the expedition, to their friends; but even 
of this kind of information, the calamity, which finally 
involved the deſtruction of the whole army, has occa- 
ſioned an unuſual paucity, Indeed one officer has ſince 
declared, that at that unhappy inſtant, he tore to pieces 
in the face of the enemy, a regular detail which he had 
written, of the whole courſe of military operations 
throughout the expedition. | | 

It may be judged from ſome of theſe accounts, that 
the ideas entertained at Bombay, of conciliating the good - 
will of the natives, and thereby of encouraging the diſpo- 
fition of the people to a revolt againſt the government of 
Tippoo Saib, were either not at all underſtood, or, at 
Jea't, were by no means adopted by the army; for the 
ſurpriſing and ſurrounding of a few hundreds of the un- 
military poligars at their poſts, and without remorſe or 
pity conſigning them to the bayonet, are repreſented 
lightly, without the obſervation or reflection which ſuch 
matters ſeem to demand. | 

The officer, indeed, who gives an account of the maſ- 
ſacre at the fortreſs of Annampore, which was taken by 
ſtorm, under ſome preceding circumſtances of aggrava- 
tion on the ſide 4 the governor, and whence only 
one horſeman, deſperately wounded, had the fortune to 
eſcape the general ſlaughter, ſeems to feel no ſmall com- 
punction and horror, in deſcribing the ſpectacle which 
was there exhibited, of four hundred beautiful women, 
all bleeding with wounds of the bayonet, and either 
already dead, or expiring in each others arms; while the 
common ſoldiers, caſting off all obedience to their offi- 
cers, were ſtripping off their jewels, and committing 
every outrage on their bodies. He ſays, that others of 
the women (without taking notice whether their lives 
were offered or not), rather than to be torn from their re- 
Jations, threw themſelves into large tanks, and were 
drowned. He however obſerves, that the troops were 
afterwards ſeverely reprimanded for this action. | 
Such enormities undoubtedly deſerved a ſevere ven- 


geance ! Whether in the degree it was ſoon inflited, may 


be another conſideration, 


Lo ; * aac 
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A fortunate ignorance of the difficulty and danger of 
forcing a paſſage through the Gauts, ſeemed to be the 
only apology that could be made for the attempt, at leaſt 
in the manner that it was conducted; and the ſucceſs 
ſerved to juſtify the raſhneſs of the undertaking. The 
only account we have of this tranſaction, is from an of- 
ncer who was one of the party engaged in the attack; 
and he acknowledges that the poſt would have been im- 
pregnable in any other hands than thoſe of the 2no/ley 
crew, as he calls them, who were appointed to its de- 
fence. He deſcribes the paſs as being about eight feet 
wide, three miles in length, and firongly fortified. The 
party ſent on ſo deſperate and important a ſervice, conſiſted 
only of the Bombay light company of Europeans, and be- 
tween three and four hundred ſepoys. He ſays they took 
the firſt barrier with little oppoſition ; but that when they 
were arrived at the ſecond, they were alarmed at the pro- 
digious number and ftrong poſition of the enemy; but 
that as it would be then no leſs dangerous to retreat than 
to advance, they attacked them with ſuch vigour, that 
they ſoon fled, leaving about 500 of their killed and 
wounded behind. Being fluſhed by this ſucceſs, they 
then made their way with the bayonet, notwithſtanding 
a heavy cannonade, until they had gained the ſummit of 
of the Gaut, by which the work was completed, He 
likewiſe informs us, that having then deſpatched an ac- 
count of their ſucceſs to the general, he expreſſed his 
aſtoniſhment no leſs than his ſatis faction at the event. 
The mountains being thus ſcaled, their paſſes ſecured, 
and à free communication eſtabliſned with the iea-coaſts, 
the rich, and ever yet unſpoiled Canara kingdom, with 
its capital, Hyder's royal favourite palace, and as it was 
ſuppoſed his treaſures, together with many of thoſe 
things on which he had moſt ſet his heart, now lay open 
and defenceleſs to the hands of the invaders. | 
The city of Bednore, the reſidence through many un- 
known ages of the ancient and ſequeſtered kings of Ca- 
nara, had of late changed its name to Hyder Nagur, or 
the royal city of Hyder; a name which the Engliſh did 
not at this time admit, and which they hoped entirely 
* L 2 to 
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to annihilate. This capital was to be ranked among the 


largeſt and fineſt cities in India; its extent being ſo con- 
ſiderable, that ſome of its ſtreets run nearly in a right 


line two leagues in length; while its greatneſs was for- 


gotten in the conſideration of its beauty. But its popu- - 


lation was not proportioned to its extent ; for being the 


favourite reſidence of the nobility, their ſpacious pa- 


Jaces and extenſive gardens, encloſing vaſt baſons or re- 
ſervoirs of water (one of the favourite and moſt pleaſing 
luxuries of the Eaſt), took up much, and probably the 
greater part of the ground. The Chriſtian religion had 
been of? propagated (undoubtedly by the Portuguele), 
and ſtiil flouriſhed ſo exceedingly in this city, that a ma- 
jority of its inhabitants, eſtimated at 30,000, were of 
that profeſſion. t | 
The government and command of the city and coun- 
try were lodged in the hands of Hyat Saib, who ſeems 
to have moſt worthily diſcharged the truſt repoſed in 
him; and to have acted with a very extraordinary de- 


gree of judgment and policy in thoſe meaſures which 
he purſued for the preſervation of both from that im- 
| arm. ruin, which, all things conſidered, it is not pro- 


able that any others could at that time have averted. 

This man, ſenſible of his total inability to eppoſe the 
enemy, and of the certain deſtruction which either that 
attempt or a flight would inevitably and immediately 
occaſion, ſeems at once to have wiſely directed his 
thoughts to the means, by which he might ſo judi- 


. ciouſly apply a part of the whole of thoſe treaſures in 


his care, and which would otherwiſe become a ſpoil, as 
that they might ſerve to preſerve the country, and more 
particularly the capital, from deſolation and ruin, until 
his ſovereign could arrive to their reſcue, and might then 
perhaps recover the very ranſom which was the price of 

their ſalvation. = | 
If it was upon this principle that Hvat Saib acted, and 
none other is apparent, that could at all accord with his 
conduct, he certainlv diſplayed great art, addreſs, and 
knowledge of mankind in his management of the buſi- 
neſs, As ſoon as the Engliſh army had paſſed the _ 
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he deſpatched agents to the camp, who entered into a 


private negotiation with the general, and ſome fort of a 
ftrange treaty was concluded, the particulars of which, 


ſo far as our information goes, are not yet perfectly 
known. It was however underſtood in the army, and 


accords pretty generally with the private accounts re- 
ceived by the government of Bombay, even. after they 
had ſeen the principal] officers of the king's forces who 
returned thither, that the capital, the country, the 


fortreſs at Bednore, with the public treaſures and pro- 


perty, were to be delivered up to the Engliſh ; that the 
perſons and property of the inhabitants were to be fully 
ſecured from all moleſtation and injury; and that Hyat 
Saib was to continue in the government under the au- 
thority of the Engliſh, holding much the ſame powers 
that he had done under Hyder. | | 

The army then advanced to the capital, of which, as 
well as the fortreſs, they were put in poſſeſſion pretty 


early in the month of February, The government of 
Bombay were informed, that notwithſtanding this treaty 


and capitulation, the general, immediately upon getting 
poſſeſſion of Bednore, broke through them, by ſuddenly 
ſeizing and confining Hyat Saib to a cloſe impriſon- 
ment; and that many bad conſequences reſulted from 
the alarm given, and the impreſſion made by this violent 


proceeding. They ſay, that very great treaſures were 


fourd in the durbar, amounting to fourteen lacks and 
upwards, which were at firſt publicly ſhown to the of- 
ficers by the general, and declared to be the property of 
That there was much other treaſure, and 
jewels, which were not expoſed: That the breach be- 
tween the general and Hyat Saib was ſoon after made up 
and that the army were aſtoniſhed in a few days after to 
hear, that all that money, which evidently belonged to the 
government of the country, had been claimed by Hyat 
Saib as his private property, and was, upon that plea, 
actually reſtored to him by the genera], 1 
The effect of this conduct on the army need not to be 
deſcribed ; but it was increaſed upon this occaſion, by 


a recollection of ſome ſormer management tending to the 
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ſame object, which had been practiſed at the ſack of - 
Onore, and by which they conſidered themſelves as hav- 
ing been wronged of the greater part of. the booty found 
at that place. Nor did the general's meaſure, of car- 
rying ſome of the principal officers to Hyat Saib, an pre- 


vailing upon him to make a preſent of half a lack of 


pagodas, amounting to about 20, oool. to the army, ſerve 
in any degree to allay the diſcontents, or to remove the 
ſuſpicions, which ſo generally prevailed. 
But as if all theſe things had not afforded ſufficient 

rounds for diffatisfa&ion, and ſtill more dangerous effects 
in the army, the general had the misfortune to quarrel] with 
the principal officers of the king's troops, upon the diſ— 
cuſſion of ſome points of rank between them and the com- 
. forces; matters of diſpute, which it will be eafily 

uppoſed, might have been well and prudently evaded in 
fuch a ſeaſon. They were, however, ſo managed, that 
the colonels Macleod and Humberſtone, with major Shaw, 
being the principal officers of the royal forces, and all 
gentlemen of diſtinguiſhed character and honour, thought 
themielves ſo injuriouſly treated, that, in a few days after 
the taking of Bednore, they were under a neceſſity of 
quitting the army; and accordingly returned to Bom- 
bay, where they arrived towards the end of February. 
The loſs of theſe officers was in due time, and that at 
no great diſtance, moſt fatally experienced. 

During this courſe of ſuch important events; the paſſ- 

age of the Gauts; the treaty wh Hyat Saib; the re- 
duction, or pa ſſeſſion of the Bednore capital and country; 


| beſides ſeveral intervening military actions, and all the 


extraordinary affairs that afterwards ſprung up; not a 
ſyllable of information, whether by letter or by meſſage, 
had been received at Bombay from the general; and that 
government were under a neceſſity of applying to colonel 
Macleod for a detail of the operations of the army, as 
well as for ſuch information as he could give, reſpecting 
the nature of the treaty with Hyat Saib. 

At length, on the 4th of March, being almoſt a week 
after the arrival of the royal officers at Bombay, the 
general found leiſure to forward his deſpatches from Bed- 


nore 
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nore to that government. It was found upon their bemꝑ 
received, that inſtead of conveying any particular, or 
even general account of his operations, of the treaty with 
Hyat Saib, or other matters, the explanation of which 
was fo much expected and deſired, his letter contained a 
genera] accuſation againſt his whole army; charging 
them indiſcriminately, Without the exception of a ſingle 
officer or ſo dier, with acts of the highelt criminality. 
He ſtated, that after the ſurrender of Bednore, tha 
flame of diſcontent had broke out among the officers, 
which rapidly ſpread, from thoſe in the king's immediate 
ſervice, to thoſe in the company's; and that this flame 
being blown by a few zealots for plunder and booty, he 
was apt to think was the cauſe, which deprived him at 
that critical time, of the ſervices of the colonels Mac- 
leod and Humberſtone : That the agents for the captors 
had been loud in their repreſentations of the ſuppaſed 
right of the army; and that they and the officers had 


done every thing that was diſreſpectful and 1njurious to 


him; which circumſtances, to contrary to good order 
and diſcipline, could not fail to increaſe the ſpirit of plun- 
der in the ſoldiery, who, encouraged by the practice of 
the officers, were become as loote and unfeeling as the 
molt licentious freebooters.— He called upon the govern- 
ment to take meaſures for preventing ſuch dangerous 


proceedings; ſaid, that the troops in Bednore were al- 


moſt in a ſtate of mutiny ; that the enemy were colle&t- 
ing a force within 3o miles; and that the proſpect of 


relettling that city became every moment more diſtant, 


through the dejection of Hyat Saib; who, from the illi- 
beral and indecent expreſſions of officers, was filled with 
apprchenſions that made him utterly deſpond, and ren- 
dered him incapable of any exertion. 

Nothing is mentioned of the treaſure, which was the 


ground of diflatisfattion or diſpute, nor whether any 


treaſure whatever was found at Bednore; and the 
government of Bombay were by him left totally in the 
dark, as to the objects to which the rapacity attributed 
to the army was directed. 


As 
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As the general had referred in his letter to the diſputes * | 
between him and colonel Macleod, relative not only to | 
rank, but to the manner of ſupplying the king's forces | 
on ſervice, and to certain papers upon the ſubject, which 
he ſuppoſed had been already laid before the board, theſe 
were accordingly demanded and obtained from the colo- | 
nel. That government likewiſe found themſelves under 
a neceſſity of applying to him and to colone] Humber- 
ſtone, for all the verbal information, and for all the writ- 
| ten details, relative to the proceedings and ſtate of the 
army, during that period in which they had been kept 
totally in the dark upon the ſubject, between the time 
that the general wrote his letter from Cundapore on the 
19th of January, and that of their departure from 
Bednore. | 

The reſult of all their information and inquiries was, 
a declaration that imputations of the moſt ſerious na- 
ture, and ſupported by ſtrong teſtimony, appeared againſt *' 
the general: And that, feeling the ſtrongeſt conviction 
that the ſervice could not proſper in his hands, they 
thought it their indiſpenſable duty not to continue him 
any longer in the command of the army, They accord- 
ingly paſſed a reſolution to remove him from the com- 
4 mand of the army, as well as to ſuſpend him from the 
company's ſervice, until he had cleared up the charges 
which appeared againſt him. As colonel Macleod was | 
— the firſt officer in rank upon the coaſt, beſides his merit 
wt! | having been already eminently diſtinguiſhed in the defeat 
of Tippoo Saib, he was appointed to the command of the 
army in the Bednore country; and colone] Humberſtone 
and major Shaw were required to rejoin it along with 
him. | 

It was the latter end of March before theſe reſolutions 
| were paſſed, and this appointment made; and that un- 
| fortunate army was doomed never to experience the be- 
3 nefits which it might have derived from the abilities of 
thoſe approved officers. 
They were, however, permitted to baſk in the glare 
of a ſhort-lived ſucceſs. That formidable hoſtile torce 
Wit which the general repreſented in his letter as collecting 
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within 30 miles of him, muſt have been totally ideal, as 
the ſubſequent events fully ſhow that no enemy whatever 


appeared either then or long after in the country. He had 


D . 
indeed an enemy, and that enemy ſufficiently dangerous; 


but he was far diſtant, and not yet even in motion. 
Hyat Saib had managed matters with ſo much addreſs, 
that ſo far from ſuffering any appearances in the Bed- 
nore country, which could excite alarm or apprehenhon, 


he carried his policy ſo far (if we may credit tome of the 


private accounts), as to offer to raiſe a conſiderable body. 
of forces to join and ſupport-the Engliſh army; and the 
general is even charged with deſpiiing his enemy too 
much, and with placing too great a confidence in his own: 
force, for refuſing this dangerous ſuccour. | 

The upper country being thus apparently ſecure, the 
troops carried on their operations upon the coalt with 
great ſucceſs. On the upper part towards Goa, a cap- 
tain Carpenter invaded tne Sundah, or Sounda country 
(which Hyder had conquered or recovered from the 
Portugueſe, as an appendage to his then new kingdom of 
Canara), where he carried every thing before him; re- 
ducing Carwar, and all the other principal forts. : 

But the great and principal expedition was that againſt 
the important fortreſs and port of Mangalore ; than which, 
none of all his acquiſitions had been dearer to Hyder 
during life; as all his ſanguine hopes of becoming. 
a formidable naval power were there centred. Indeed 
his induſtry and perſeverance in that reſpe& would, in 
any other perſon, be conſidered as amazing. And not- 
withſtanding the heavy loſſes which he had repeatedly- 
ſuſtained at ſea from the Engliſh, and notwithſtanding 
the numberleſs cares and dangers in which he had been 


involved by the preſent war, yet his attention to this 


point was ſo unremitting, that the rudiments of a navy, 
itmight be ſaid in deſpite of fortune, were now riſing 
into form at Mangalore; where three ſhips of the line, 
from 50 to 60 guns each, were in great forwardneſs, if 
not nearly finiſhed, and ſeveral others, of different ſizes, 
and in different ſtates, upon the ſtocks, | 
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Two battalions of ſepoys were firſt ordered from the 
Bednore country to inveſt Mangalore ; which- does not 
ſeem to have been much better garriſoned than other 
places lately ſubdued. The town was taken without 
much reſiſtance; though the only account we have of it 
ſtates, that a mine was ſprung which blew up 80 ſepoys; 
that they notwithſtanding carried it ſword in hand, 
though every ſtreet was mined and ſtockaded. | 
The killedar, or governor, with his rabble as the ac- 
count calls them, fled into the fort; and that being of ſome 
ſtrength, they were obliged to wait the arrival of general 
Mathews, with artillery, and the greater part of his 
army, to carry on the ſiege. The fort made no long 
reſiſtance ; a breach nearly practicable being made in 36 
hours after the batteries were opened, the governor | 
ſurrendered (March gth, 1783) upon conditions, the ſe- 
curity of perſon, and of private property, being the prin- 
cipal. The Engliſh were now nearly, if not entirely, in 
poſſeſſion of all the ſtrong holds on the Malabar coaſt ; 
acquifitions which might have been of the greateſt im- 
portance, if things had been in a happier train. 5 
But Tippoo Saib, now called Tippoo Sultan, determined 
to relinquiſh all other objects and purſuits, for the reco- 
very of thoſe very valuable as well as favourite poſſeſſions, 
which he had lofi in the Bednore country, and which he 
could not but expect to be loſt on the Malabar coaſt. He 
ſeems, however, to have heſitated much upon the queſ- | 
tion of relinquiſhing the Carnatic ; for it was approach- | 
ing to the middle of March before his troops began to | 
_ file off from that country through the Changamah Paſs; 
and he ſeemed unwillingly himſelf to evacuate Arcot and 
bring up the rear; ſo that it was evident, that nothing leſs 
than the abſolute neceſſity which prevailed, could urge 
him to the adoption of that meaſure, *' 1 
Thus, whatever faults or errors appeared in the conduck 
of this expedition, and however fatal its concluſion to the 
actors, the great object of the invaſion on the Malabar 
fide, which was to oblige the enemy to withdraw his 
forces from the Carnatic, was more fully and completely | 
attained than it could even have been hoped for, ; 
"> © The 


its being adopted, He ſhould undoubtedly, at the time 
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The conduct of the general upon this approaching 
danger, ſeems to have been ſo incomprehenſible, as to 


be equalled only in that reſpect by his letters tò Bombay, 


which now became frequent. Indeed it may well be ſup- 


poſed from the whole, that his mind was at this period in 


ſome ſtrange ſtate of diſorder. His intelligence, if it 
may be called ſuch, was not only ſo defective, but fo in- 
coherent and contradictory, that, in the manner he ſtates 
it, it carries more the appearance of a ſucceſſion of dreams, 
than of any regular or rational chain of information. He 
was, however, conſiſtent in all his letters in preſſing for a 
reinforcement; but he at the ſame time talked with as 
much confidence and careleſſneſs of meeting the enemy in 
the field with that hand ful of men he commanded, as if 
the armies had been ſomething nearly upon an equality. 
One of theſe letters is dated at Mangalore on the 2oth 
of March, when he was, he ſaid, to ſet out on the follow- 
ing day to Bednore to meet the enemy in the field, whom 
he repreſents as approaching to that place, and eſtimates 
dt 25, 00; and, if there is no error in the copy we have 
ſeen as to the number, he talks of collecting 12,00 
ſepoys, along with his Europeans, to encounter them; 
although the troops of all ſorts then on the coaſt, or in 
the Bednore country, diſperſed even as they were, could 
ſcarcely amount'to half that number. He is, however, 
a week after at Cundapore, whence he dates his next 
letter, the intelligence of the enemy being as vague as 
could be ; excepting, that they are now repreſented as 
being within 35 miles of Bednore; and he concludes by 
obſerving, that, without a reinforcement, it will be next 


to a miracle if he can keep his footing, His laſt letter 


was dated at Bednore on the firſt of April. 'The enemy 
were then repreſented as being at 45 miles diſtance ; but 
it was diſcovered that Tippoo Saib commanded them in 


perſon. 


The line of conduct neceſſarily to be purſued by the ge- 
neral in this emergency ſeems ſo obvious, that nothing 
leſs than ſome ſtrong infatuation on his ſide, together 
with the abſence of the principal officers, cculd prevent 


that 
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that he deſpatched his firſt letter from Mangalore, or ag 
much ſooner as he had any certain intelligence of the 
.enemy's approach, have withdrawn his troops and arti]. 
lery entirely out of the open Bednore country; and poſted 
them in the Gauts, which were already fortified, and 
deemed impregnable. He ſheuld have defended theſe 
aſſes into the Malabar country to the utmoſt ; and if they 
— been at length found no longer tenable, he could 
have retired to the ſtrong poſts on the coaſt, which the 
enemy were in little condition for beſieging; and where 
he would have been, at all events, open to ſuccour from 
the ſea. By this means, even the dearly purchaſed trea- 
ſures might have been ſaved; and all the ſubſequent ca- 
lamities would have been evaded. 

Tippoo Sultan appeared in ſight, at the head of a pre- 
digious army, in the beginning of April, and probably 
in three or four days after the writing of the general's 
letter from Bednore. His forces were ſo numerous, that 
they not only filled the plains near the city, but covered 
the hills to a greater diſtance than the eye could reach, 
The moſt moderate eſtimate ſtates them at more than a 
hundred thouſand men. General Mathews's European 
force conſiſted of detachments from the 98th, 1ooth, and 
102d royal regiments, and of ſome Bombay infantry, 
amounting in the whole to ſomething avout 600 men z 
and he had with theſe ſome thin battalions of brave and 
excellent ſepoys, amounting to about 1600, ; 

If ſeveral accounts from the unfortunate ſurvivors had 
not concurred in the relation, it would have been difficult 
to believe or to relate, that with this diminutive handful | 
of men, the general marched out of Bednore, to en- 
counter, in the open field, fo prodigious a force. The 
enemy were led in the attack by a French detachment ; | 
and about five hundred of his men having fallen in a few | 
minutes, he then retreated to the fortreſs, abandoning 
the city ajtogether. PET N "I 

Tippoo Sultan inſtantly encloſed the fort, and the 
whole hill upon which it ſtood, in the ſtricteſt manner; | 
and bringing up heavy artillery with the utmoſt expedi- | 
tion, ſurrounded the former on every fide with batteries. 
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In the mean time, to prevent all po bility of their reſcue 


or eſcape (though neither were in fact to be apprehended), 
he ſent a detachment to attack the two Gauts; which, 
though they were not nearly ſo effectually garriſoned as 
their ſtrength and great importance deſerved, were yet 
ſhamefully loſt, through the bad conduct of one or both 
of their commanders. Thus all communication with 
the lower country and ſea- coaſt was cut offll. 
That ill fortune, which is the proper effect of ill 
conduct, and which generally purſues: it cloſely, now 
began every-where to appear. The fugitives that eſcaped 
from the Gauts, communicated their on confuſion 'and 
terror ſo effectually to the garriſon of Cundapore, that 
they were inſtantly ſeized with an equal panic; ſo that, 
without the appearance of an enemy, nothing but flight 
and eſcape were thought of. The, precipitation and con- 
fuſion under the impulſe of this blind ä ſo great, 
that a number of men and horſes were drowned in the 


flight. Large magazines of ſtores and proviſions, which 


had been depoſited in that place, were ſet on fire and 
conſumed in this unaccountable diſorder; and a large 
field of artillery was either diſabled, or left to whatever 
enemy ſhould arrive without being injure . 

Cundapore, with its valuable proviſion for war, being 
thus ſhamefully abandoned or deſtroyed, a part of the 
fugitive garriſon took refuge at Onore; here it required 
all the firmneſs and prudence of captain Torriano to pre- 


ſerve the troops from being infected with their panic. 


Having however ſucceeded in confirming his own gar- 


riſon, and reſtoring the fugitives in ſome degree to their 


ſenſes, he made a ſpirited exertion to recover the artil. 


lery, which they had abandoned at, Cundapore. Bit 
the enemy, purſuing their ſucceſs, had by this time fallen 
into the low country, and were not only before - hand with 
him, but he hardly eſcaped paying an undeſerved penalty 
for the attempt. [3 18 26 4207 2)T0 
Alfter ſeventeen days hopeleſs defence, the unfortunate 
garriſon of the fortreſs of Bednore, being greatly . 
duced in ſtrength, their ſick and wounded exceeding $00, 
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that he deſpatched his firtt letter from Mangalore, or ag 
much ſooner as he had any certain intelligence of the 
enemy's approach, have withdrawn his troops and arti]- 
lery entirely out of the open Bednore country; and poſted 
them ein the Gauts, which were already fortified, and 
deemed impregnable. He ſheuld have defended theſe 


paſſes into the Malabar country to the utmoſt ; and it they 


had beer, at length found no longer tenable, he could 


e ee or e 


have retired to the ſtrong poſts on the coaſt, which the 


enemy were in little condition for beſieging; and where 


he would have been, at all events, open to ſuccour from 
the ſea. By this means, even the dearly purchaſed trea- 
ſures might have been ſaved; and all the ſubſequent ca- 
lamities would have been evaded. 

Tippoo Sultan appeared in ſight, at the head of a pro- 
digious army, in the beginning of April, and probably 
in three or four days after the writing of the general's 
letter from Bednore. His forces were ſo numerous, that 

they not only filled the plains near the city, but covered 
the hills to a greater diſtance than the eye could reach, 


— t4 


The mck moderate eſtimate ſtates them at more than a N 


hundred thouſand men. eneral Mathews's European 


force conſiſted of detachments from the 98th, rooth, and. 


102d royal regiments, and of ſome Bombay injantry, 
amounting in the whole to ſomething about 600 men; 
and he had'with theſe ſome thin battalions of brave and 
excellent ſepoys, amounting to about 1600, 

If ſeveral accounts from the untortunate ſurvivors had 
not concurred in the relation, it would have been difficult 
to believe or to relate, that with this diminutive handful 
of men, the general marched out of Bednore, to en- 


the city altogether. 
Tippoo Sultan inftantly encloſed the fort, and the 


whole hill upon which it ſtood, in the ſtricteſt manner 


tion, ſurrounded the former on every fide with batteries. 


and bringing up heavy artillery with the utmoſt expedi- 


counter, in the open field, fo prodigious a force. The 
enemy were led in the attack by a French detachment ; | 
and about five hundred of his men having fallen in a few | 
minutes, he then retreated to the fortreſs, abandoning | 
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In the mean time, to prevent all poſſibility of their reſcue 
or eſcape (though neither were in Rat to be apprehended), 
he ſent a detachment to attack the two Gauts; which, 
though they were not nearly ſo effectually garriſoned as 
their ſtrength and great importance deſerved, were yet 
ſhamefully loſt, through the bad conduct of one or both 
of their commanders. Thus all communication with 


the lower country and ſea- coaſt was cut off. 


That ill fortune, which is the proper effect of ill 
conduct, and which generally purſues it cloſely, now 


began every- where to appear. The fugitives that eſcaped 


from the Gauts, communicated their own confuſion 'and 
terror ſo effectually to the garriſon of Cundapore, that 
they were inſtantly ſeized with an equal panic; ſo that, 
without the appearance of an enemy, nothing but flight 
and eſcape were thought of. The. precipitation and con- 
fuſion under the impulſe of this blind fear were fo great, 
that a number of men and horſes were drowned in the 
flight. Large magazines of ſtores and proviſions, which 
had been depoſited in that place, were ſet on fire and 
conſumed in this unaccountable diſorder; and a l 
field of artillery was either diſabled, or left to whatever 
enemy ſhould arrive without being in jure. 
Cundapore, with its valuable proviſion for war, being 
thus ſhamefully abandoned or deſtroyed, a part of the 
fugitive garriſon took refuge at Onore; where it required 
all the firmneſs and prudence of captain Torriano to pre- 


ſerve the troops from being infected with their panic. 


Having however ſucceeded in confirming his own gar- 


riſon, and reſtoring the fugitives in ſome degree to their 
ſenſes, he made a ſpirited exertion to recover the artiÞ. 
lery, which they had abandoned-atCundapore. : But 


the enemy, purſuing their ſucceſs, had by this time fallen 


into the low country, and were not only before-hand with 
him, but he hardly eſcaped paying an undeſerved penalty 
for the attempt. | et ln 18 97" 


After ſeventeen days hopeleſs defence, the unfortunate 


garriſon of the fortreſs of Bednore, being greatly d- 


duced in ſtrength, their ſick and wounded exceeding $00, 
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| beſides the great number ſlain, and the fire of the enemy 
greatly ſuperior, they were reduced to the neceſſity of ca- 
pitulating. After ſome difficulties, they were allowed 


the honours of war, but to pile their arms on the glacis; 
they were to retain all private property, and to reſtore all 
public; and they were to be conducted to a ſpecified port, 
and thence conveyed to Bombay ; being properly ſup- 


a we with proviſions both on the road and in the paſſage : 


he general tobe allowed a guard of 100 of his own ſepoys, 
with their arms, and 36 rounds of ammunition, 

The luſt of avarice ſeems ſtill to have been predomi- 
nant, even in this forlorn ſtate of affairs, and under all 


the dangers to be apprehended from the reſentments of a 


highly enraged victor, and at all times avowedly implacable 
enemy. For, in order to cover the public money in the 
fort from the captors, whoſe property of right and by 
the conditions it was, the officers were deſired to dia 
, upon the paymaſter general for whatever ſums they choſe, 
to be accounted for in their pay at Bombay, ſuppoting 
that the money being divided in ſo many hands, would 
paſs without obſervation, This opportunity of getting 
-ready money without trouble or delay, was eagerly ſeized 
by the officers; and ſeveral, to their ſubſequent great 
loſs, if not preſent misfortune, drew for large ſums, 
From one to two thouſand pagodas apiece. 
Through this management, not a ſingle rupee was 
Found by the captors in the fort; and this circumſtance, 
along with the profuſeneſs of the garriſon in the pur- 
chaſes which they made at a market provided on their 
coming out, eaſily led to a ſuſpicion of the fraud; which 
the money afterwards found in their poſſeſſion abundantly 
confirmed; and thus, a ſmall infraction of the treaty on 
the ſide of the weak, afforded (which is not entirely 
without example) a plea for the total overthrow of all the 
conditions to the ftrong. It is not, however, certain 
that Tippoo Sultan would have conſidered this plea or 


pretence, as at all neceſſary to give a colour to the cruel 


vengeance which he took; whether be would not have 
iounded it upon paſt enormities, or whether he K 
(Se have 


about a mile from Bednore, where the 
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have gratified his indignation and revenge, without re- 


gard to appearances or conſequences, are queſtions ſtill 


to be reſolved. 


On the 28th of April the troops having marched 
out of the fortreſs, and piled their arms, were led 
encamped z 
zing ſurrounded by ſome battalions of the nabob's 


armed ſepoys. On the following morning, the general 


was ſent for to meet Tippoo Sultan without the town; 
but he, and thoſe who accompanied him, after ſome 
unknown examination, were put into cloſe confinement, 
and never returned. In two days after, the field and 
ſtaff officers, with all the captains, the paymaſter, and 
the commiſſary, were all ſent for and likewiſe detained: . 
The bucſhy, or paymaſter, was then ſent to the camp, 
when all the remaining officers were ſhamefully ſtripped 
and ſearched before him ; and the money being found 
and taken, they were afterwards plundered of every 


thing; and no meaſures of humanity were longer ob- 


ſerved with them or the troops. 

It would be too painful to enter at all minutely into 
the ſubſequent ſufferings of theſe ill - fated troops. It 
will ſuffice to ſay, that after ſuffering every degree of in- 
dignity and hardſhip in the firſt inſtance, they were com- 
pelled to march ſixteen days, under a burning ſun, almoſt 
naked, but loaded with irons, and driven out without 
mercy like wild beaſts, to 4 fort in the interior part of 
the country; where they underwent the moſt grievous 


and cruel impriſonment, that any equal number of 


Engliſhmen, in the molt inhoſpitable and favage regions 
of the earth, had ever experien:ed. {013 
Though it is known that the general ſuffered a violent 
death, the manner of it is not certain; ſome accounts 
ſtating that melted lead was poured down his throat; 
others, that ſcalding oil was thrown over his body; and 
a third, which ſeems more probable, that he was com- 
pelled to ſwailow the poiſonous milk vr juice of a ſhrub, | 
by which he died in great agonies. Several of the prin- 


cipal officers are likewiſe ſaid to have been barbarouſly 
murdered, | | 
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We are in the dark as to the amount and final diſpo- 
ſition of the treaſures found at Bednore. They were 
undoubtedly very great; and it ſeems probable, that 
they were moſtly, if not entirely, recovered by the 
conqueror. One private account, to which the officer's 
name is ſigned who wrote it, ſtates, that the general got 
prnntbon, excluſive of what Hyat Saib claimed, of thirty 
a 


cks of pagodas (amounting at leaſt to 1, 200, oool.), 


beſidzs a great quantity of diamonds and other precious 


ſtones ; all which he ſays he ſecreted, and ſent by his 


brother to Bombay: That his brother ſoon after fell 
into the hands of the nabob, who beheaded him; that 
the army was yet uninformed whether the treaſure had 
arrived at Bombay : And that, by calculation, it was a 
loſs of 25,000 rupees to each ſubaltern officer. 
The ſum here ſtated ſeems, however, too vaſt to 
have been ſecreted and conveyed in ſuch a manner. 
Another officer, who ſays he was ſecretary to the ge- 
neral, and had free acceſs to the rooms at the palace in 
which the treaſure was depoſited, and was even ap- 
pointed to count parts of it, deſcribes it as immenſe; 
and, beſides heaps of unvalued riches, ſuch as jewels, 
and maſſy gold and ſilver furniture, eſtimates the money 
at 48 lacks of pagodas. He farther ſays, A great 
part of this money belonged to the officers, and there 
was a great ſtir about it; but the general kept it ſecure 
a long time, and what became of it I know not! If we 
had juſtice done us, and the money divided out to us, it 
would have been about 3,000]. a ſubaltern.**—Both the 
letters were written ſince the releaſe of the officers from 
the long and grievous impriſonment we have men- 
tioned. LY | 
Such was the iſſue of this unfortunate expedition, and 
the fate of a moſt gallant body of troops, who ſeem to 
have been devoted, by a continued ſeries of miſconduct, 
to deſtruction. Though it be an anticipation in point of 
time, yet, as the occaſion may not offer again, we ſhould 
think it unpardonable not to give due praiſe to the un- 
equalled fidelity, conſtancy, and reſolution, with which 
the ſepoys who were now taken, endured all the cala- 
| | mities 
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mities and dangers of their long moſt grievous, and al- 
molt hopeleſs captivity ; during which they were equally 
proof to all the allurements, and to all the terrors held 
out by the victor; generouſly to the laſt refuſing, though 
at the apparent peril of life, to ſacrifice their faith and 
attachments by entering into his ſervice. The affection 
and tenderneſs which they ſhowed to their European fel- 
low-ſoldiers, who were periſhing under thoſe common mi- 
ſeries which they were better able to bear, dividing their 
miſerable pittance of food with them, and endeavouring 
to leſſen or to ſhare in all their ſuff-rings, are without ex- 
ample, in ſuch circumſtances, and among ſuch a claſs of 
men, in any other part of the world. When they were 
at length permitted to rejoin their officers, who were 
ſill labouring under every degree of want and diſtreſs, 
they, with the moſt rapturous exprefſions and appearances 
of joy, offered to —.— them with ſuch ſmall ſums of 
money, as had either eſcaped the general pillage, or 
they had ſince ſaved by ſtarving themſelves. It may well 
be hoped, that no European who was 2 witneſs to theſe 
tranſactions, or who even hears them recounted, can ever 
be deficient in mercy or kindneſs to a Hindoo, Such 
actions, if any thing could, might ſerve to cure all local 
prejudices; and induce all the race of mankind, however 
different in colour, or remote in place, to conſider each 


other as brethren. 


Tippoo Sultan, immediately after the reduction of 


| Bednore, appeared with his vaſt army before Mangalore z 


the recovery'of which was the next great object of his 
wiſhes. The place was well commanded and well gar- 
riſoned ; but the defences were in no degree worthy of 
the defenders ; ſo that it required all the abilities of ma- 
jor Campbell, ſeconded by the well-tried valour of the 
42d regiment, and ſupported by ſome brave battalions 
of ſepoys, to ſupply the defects of the fortifications. 

But notwithſtanding the multitude of the enemy's 
troops, the handfu] of French auxiliaries alone gave 
energy to their attacks; for Hyder's numerous body o. 
native artillery- men, who had coſt him ſo much time an 4 
pains in forming, ſeem, by this time, as well as the reg 
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of his beſt troops, to have been entirely exnauſted. By 
their exertions the works were ſo much ruined, that it 
ſeemed as if the garriſon would ſoon be reduced to fight 
upon equal terms with the beſregers, when an account of 
the peace between England and France was received in 
the month of July. Tippoo Sultan was by no means 
pleaſed with the conduct of France, in concluding a peace 
without his concurrence, or, at leaſt, without including 
him in the treaty ; but the poſitive refuſal of the French 
commander and his troops to a& in any manner againſt* 


the Engliſh, or even to continue longer in the camp, was 


exceedingly ill taken by him; and he is ſaid to have 
ſhown, upon this occzſion, much want of that command 
of temper, by which Hyder was eminently diſtinguiſhed. 
Senſible of the inſufficiency of his own troops to proſe- 
cute the ſiege with effect, and ſtung to the heart at 
miſſing the recovery of a place of ſo much importance, 
after having conſidered it as little leſs than already in his 
hands, it is ſaid, that when all means of perſuaſion failed, 


he then inſiſted, that no treaty whatever, in which he was 


not a party, could releaſe the French troops from their 


. engagements with him, or at all warrant their departure 


from his army, until the enterpriſe, which they had un- 
dertaken in concert with his own forces, and in which 
they were now ſo far advanced, was completed. 

We are not certain how far we can rely upon our au- 
thorities in this matter; but it is ſaid, that Tippoo Sul- 
tan urged this point with ſuch pertinacity, that it was 
for a time imagined he intended to retain the French troops, 
and to compel their ſervices by force. And it is farther 
aſſerted, that though he did not venture to proceed to fo 
violent an extremity, he however parted with them with 
an exceeding ill grace, and that much diſſatisfaction was 
evident on both ſides. | | 

The ſiege of Mangalore was then converted to a 


blockade. A ceſſation of arms afterwards took place; 


but the garriſon were reduced to the utmoſt diſtreſs 
through the want of proviſions; and it would ſeem, 
that though a peace was in agitation, Tippoo uſed 
his utmoſt endeayours to ſtarve them into a * 
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but the arrival of general Macleod, with a ftrong 
force from Bombay, upon the coaſt, obliged him, 
unwillingly, to conſent to their receiving a ſupply. No 
military event of any conſideration afterwards took place 
on the Malabar coaſt. Carwar, Onore, and ſome other 
torts, as well as Mangalore, ſtill continued in the hands 
of the Engliſh, until, by the peace concluded between 
the company and Tippoo Sultan, in the following year, 
a general reſtitution of the conqueſts on both ſides took 
place; and the tranquillity of India was, for the preſent, 
tully reſtored. 

We are now to take notice of the proceedings on the 
coaſt of Coromandel, during theſe tranſactions on the op- 
polite ſide of the peninſula, which will cloſe our account 
of theſe long, dangerous, and very extenſive wars. 

Sir Eyre Coote's ill ſtate of health, which, we have 
ſeen, obliged him to quit the field, and to leave the com- 


mand of the army in the hands of general Stuart, till 


continuing, and the ſeaſon of action being likewiſe over, 
the hope of benefiting by the voyage, and change of air, 
with the no leſs operative motive, of procuring ſuch a 


. {ſupply of money as might enable him to proſecute the 


war with deciſive effect in the enſuing campaign, induced 


that general to proceed in the Medea frigate, from Ma- 


dras to Bengal, juſt previous to the coming on of the 

monſoon ſeaſon, and to that dreadful hurricane which de- 

ſolated the coaſt in the preceding year. 5 
If the proceedings of public bodies of men were to 


be at all meaſured or judged of, by the ſame lines of 


action or rules of conduct, which preſcribe or influence 
the tranſactions of individuals in private affairs, it would 
appear an extraordinary, if not a very reprehenſible cir- 


cumſtance, that this ſeaſon of the general's abſence, ' and 
that upon buſineſs of the utmoſt importance to the 
ſtate, ſhould be ſeized, by a government which owed its 
- exiſtence to his military abilities and exertions, for the 
adoption of a meaſure ſo exceedingly ungrateful in its 
nature, as to carry alt the appearance of an intended 
; perſonal light, if not of a direct and poſitive af- 
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of his beſt troops, to have been entirely exnauſted. By 
their exertions the works were ſo much ruined, that it 
ſeemed as if the garriſon would ſoon be reduced to fight 
upon equal terms with the beſregers, when an account of 
the peace between England and France was received in 
the month of July. Tippoo Sultan was by no means 
pleaſed with the conduct of France, in concluding a peace 
without his concurrence, or, at leaſt, without including 


him in the treaty ; but the poſitive refuſal of the French 


commander and his troops to act in any manner againſt 
the Engliſh, or even to continue longer in the camp, was 
exceedingly ill taken by him; and he is ſaid to have 


| ſhown, upon this occzſion, much want of that command 


of temper, by which Hyder was eminently diſtinguiſhed. 
Senſible of the inſufficiency of his own troops to proſe- 
cute the ſiege with effect, and ſtung to the heart at 
miſſing the recovery of a place of ſo much importance, 
after having conſidered it as little leſs than already in his 
hands, it is ſaid, that when all means of perſuaſion failed, 
he then inſiſted, that no treaty whatever, in which he was 
not a party, could releaſe the French troops from their 


. engagements with him, or at all warrant their departure 


from his army, until the enterpriſe, which they had un- 
dertaken in concert with his own forces, and in which 
they were now ſo far advanced, was completed. 

We are not certain how far we can rely upon our au- 
thorities in this matter; but it is ſaid, that Tippoo Sul- 
tan urged this point with ſuch pertinacity, that it was 
for a time imagined he intended to retain the French troops, 


and to compel their ſervices by force. And it is farther 


aſſerted, that though he did not venture to proceed to fo 
violent an extremity, he however parted with them with 
an exceeding ill grace, and that much diſſatisfaction was 
evident on both ſides. = | 

The ſiege of Mangalore was then converted to a 
blockade. A ceſſation of arms afterwards took place; 
but the garriſon were reduced to the utmoſt diſtreſs 
through the want of proviſions; and it would ſeem, 
that though a peace was in agitation, Tippoo uſed 
his utmoſt endeayours to ſtarve them into a 1 
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but the arrival of general Macleod, with a ſtrong 
force from Bombay, upon the coaſt, obliged him, 
unwillingly, to conſent to their receiving a ſupply. No 
military event of any conſideration afterwards took place 
on the Malabar coaſt. Carwar, Onore, and ſome other 
forts, as well as Mangalore, ſtill continued in the hands 
of the Engliſh, until, by the peace concluded between 
the company and Tippoo Sultan, in the following year, 
a general reſtitution of the conqueſts on both ſides took 
placez and the tranquillity of India was, for the preſent, 
tully reſtored. _ 

We are now to take notice of the proceedings on the 
coaſt of Coromandel, during theſe tranſactions on the op- 
polite ſide of the peninſula, which will cloſe our account 


of theſe long, dangerous, and very extenſive wars. 


Sir Eyre Coote's ill ſtate of health, which, we have 
ſeen, obliged him to quit the field, and to leave the com- 
mand of the army in the hands of general Stuart, ftill 
continuing, and the ſeaſon of action being likewiſe over, 
the hope of benefiting by the voyage, and change of air, 
with the no leſs operative motive, of procuring ſuch a 
{ſupply of money as might enable him to proſecute the 
war with deciſive effect in the enſuing campaign, induced 
that general to proceed in the Medea frigate, from Ma- 
dras to Bengal, juſt previous to the coming on of the 
monſoon ſeaſon, and to that dreadful hurricane which de- 
ſolated the coaſt in the preceding year. S 

If the proceedings of public bodies of men were to 
be at all meaſured or judged of, by the ſame lines of 
action or rules of conduct, which preſcribe or influence 
the tranſactions of individuals in private affairs, it would 


appear an extraordinary, if not a very reprehenſible cir- 
cumſtance, that this ſeaſon of the general's abſence, and 
that upon buſineſs of the utmoſt importance to the 
ſtate, ſhould be ſeized, by a government which owed its 


ex iſtence to his military abilities and exertions, for the 


adoption of a meaſure ſo exceedingly ungrateful in its 


| nature, as to carry all the appearance of an intended 

| —— flight, if not of a direct and poſitive at- 
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That admirable band of ſelected ſoldiers, conſiſting of 
ſeveral companies of the firſt regiment of Bengal European 
infantry, who had originally, in the ſeaſon of diltreſs | 
and danger, accompanied the general by fea to the reſcue. 
of the Carnatic, and whole unequalled valour and con- 
duct had contributed fo highly, not leſs in example than 
in act, to the unhoped for turn of affairs, and the glo- 
rious ſucceſſes of the war, were now, ſpeedily after the 
general's departure, and without his conſent or knowledge, | 
remanded back, the fame way by which they came, to 
their eſtabliſhment at Calcutta. 

The public addreſs of thanks, which the commander 
in Chief dedicated to thoſe brave troops upon their arri- 
val, is in ſome degree expreſſive of his ſentiments and 
feelings upon the occaſion. This piece (which may be 
conſidered as his military teſtament, and which, along 
with his own, communicated the royal thanks, juſt re- 
ceived from England) does equal honour to the parties on 
both ſides concerned; to the general who beſtows, and 
to the troops who merited ſuch ſignal praiſe. After. ſuch 
unbounded acknowledgments to both officers and ſoldiers, 
as nothing but the warmeſt gratitude, ariſing from a freſh | 
ſenſe of great and important ſervice, could inſpire, and 
pointing them out, not only as refle&ing particular Juſtre | 
on the corps to which they belonged, but as patterns of | 
imitation to the army in general, he barely mentions, | 
without any immediate comment on the proceeding, the 
circumſtance of their being ſent back by the government 
of Madras, but then indicates the vexation as well as 
diſappointment to himſelf, by obſerving in a plaintive 
manner, that he had intended, that that choſen band of 
veterans, who originally undertook the ſervice in the 
Carnatic along with him, ſhould ſtil] have remained 
there, until they had participated in the honour of | 
529 cloſing a war, in which they had throughout | 

eld ſo active a ſhare, and lamenting, that he ſhould now, | 
ny his return, be deprived of their ſervices on that 
eld. 4 

The commander in chief's health being to all appear- 
ance conſiderably reſtored, and the ſeaſon for action ap · 
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proaching, he took his departure from Calcutta, bring- 
ing with him ten lacks of rupees, on board the Reſolu- 
tion armed ſhip, belonging to the company; and in a full 
confidence of bringing the war in the Carnatic to a ſpeedy 
concluſion. It happened very unfortunately towards the 
cloſe of the voyage, that they fell in with and were ſo 
cloſely chaſed by two French ſhips of the line, that during 
the greater part, if not the whole, of two days and two 


nights, the eſcape of the Reſolution ſeemed little leſs than 


impoſſible. The ruinous conſequences of becoming him- 
ſelf a priſoner, and of the loſs of the money, which muſt 
have included the total overthrow of all his deſigns and 


hopes, could not, in fo critical a ſeaſon of public affairs, 


but deeply affect the general's mind. His anxiety kept 
him almoſt conſtantly on deck during the whole time 
that the chaſe continued. It was ſcarcely then to be ex- 
pected, that the heat, the fatigue, the night air, and 
above all, the agitation of mind inſeparable from ſuch a 
ſituation, ſhould not have ſeverely affected a conſtitution, 
and brought on a return of diſorders rather palliated than 
cured, already ſo much weakened and impaired as his 
was. Such in reality was the event. The ſhip and the 
treaſure got ſafe into Madras; but, to the irreparable 
loſs of the Eaſt India company, as well as of his coun- 
try, the general lived but two days after his arrival, ex- 
piring on the 26th of April 1783. 

It would be unneceſſary to dwell much upon the mili - 
tary character and abilities of this great commander. In- 
dependent of the former brilliant actions of his life, the 
two laſt years of it afford abundant matter to place both in 
the moſt exalted point of view. Whoever reflects upon 
the deplorable and fallen ſtate of the Britiſn affairs on 
the coaſt of Coromandel, when ſir Eyre Coote arrived 
at Madras in the year 1780, and conſiders the very in- 
ferior force, conſiſting only of infantry, with which he 
maintained ſo ſucceſsful and glorious a war, againſt the 
greatelt commander and the moſt formidable armies that 
ever India produced, will be ſatisfied that a recital of 
thoſe a&ts is the higheſt eulogium that couid be offered to 
his memory, and will not heſitate to acknowledge, that 
he ſhould hold a conſpicuous place among thoſe generals, 
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whoſe inherent abilities have moſt eminently ſupplied the 
deficiency of force in war. | 

Sir Edward Hughes, with the fleet from Bombay, ar- 
rived at Madras about the ſame time as the general. It 
may be an obje& not only of curious but very neceſſary 
inquiry, to endeavour to diſcover the cauſes, through 
which this fleet, that had left Bombay in excellent health 
and condition, was, in a very moderate ſpace of time, 
reduced and weakened by ſickneſs, particularly the ſcurvy, 
in a molt extraordinary degree. The admiral put to ſea 
from Madras to watch the motions of the enemy on the 
2d of May; and upon diſcovering that their fleet was at 
Trincomalẽ, it became his object to intercept them on their 
paſſage to Cuddalore; or at all events to prevent their 
junction with the marquis de Buſſy at that place, until 
the operations by land were decided. In this eaſy cruize, 
without any circumſtance of bad weather, and frequently 
in ſight of land, the ſcurvy made ſo rapid a progreſs, that 
by the Sth of June, the ſick on board the line of battle 
ſhips amounted to no leſs than 1125 men, of whom 
605 were in the laſt ſtage of the diſorder. And though 
the fleet was then cleared of all that number, who were 
deſpatched to the hoſpital at Madras, yet in the ſmall 
ſpace of a fortnight, the healthieſt ſhips had from 70 to 
99 men apiece, and others double that number, inca pa- 
ble of duty; which, along with the long liſt of thoſe 
that died through the whole time, muſt have reduced the 
crews in ſuch a degree, as to render them little more than 
capable of working the ſhips. 

An unfortunate accident at Madras had previouſly 
lefſened their force, by the loſs of ten officers, and 127 
of the beſt ſeamen in the fleet, who had been all blown 
up in their endeavours to ſave the Duke of Athol India- 
man, which had taken fire in that road. It is obſerv- 
able, that the ſhips which had arrived in ſuch remarkable 
good health from England under commodore Bickerton, 
in the preceding year, ſuffered much more extremely than 
any others by this diſorder; although it might be ſup- 
poſed, that their crews had time ſince to become tole- 
rably ſeaſoned to the climate. A circumſiance mentioned 
by the admiral, without any apparent alluſion to this 
: F : ſubject, 
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fubje&t, might poſſibly have contributed to the diſorder, 
He obſerves, that great delay and diſappointment oc- 
curred in watering the ſhips at Madras, through the want 
| of a ſufficient number of ſhore boats, and the high ſurf 
on the beach; and that the water of many of the ſhips 
was by no means complete when he put to ſea. It like- 
| wiſe appears that he afterwards attempted, in vain, to 
procure a ſupply of water, both at Porto Novo, and at 
Tranquebar; and that the ſcarcity became at length fo 
great, as to affect his operations, and obliged him, at a 
very critical ſeaſon, to return to Madras. The cauſe, 
however (if we conſider this as ſuch), does not ſeem 
equal to the effect; and if it was, the ſcarcity or bad- 
neſs of water was not likely to affect the ſhips laſt from 
England, in a greater degree than any others. 

he command of the army continued of courſe in the 
hands of general Stuart. The great object of the cam- 
paign was the expulſion of the French from the Carna- 
tic; but though they were now left to fight the bat- 
tle nearly alone, yet they were ſo ſtrongly fortified in 
Cuddalore, fo abundantly provided with artillery, am- 
munition, and every proviſion for war, and their force fo 
conſiderable, both with reſpe& to quality and number, 
that as their views for the preſent were merely defenſive, 
it could not but be a taſk of great ditficulty to diſpoſſeſs 
them of that hold, which they had ſpent ſo much time 
and labour to render unaſſailable. 7 
The marquis de Buſſy had lately arrived to take the 
command, and had brought with him the laſt diviſion of 
the forces from the Mauritius. As France had no con- 
tinental war to occupy her armies in Europe, ſhe had ſent 
ſome of her beſt troops and oldeſt regiments upon this 
ſervice.» We have no particular information as to the 
amount of their force at this period; and the viciſſitudes 
in that reſpe& are ſo great and ſudden in that part of 
the world, that no well-founded conclufion can be drawn, 
from any former ſtatement, of the actual number of 
troops fit for ſervice at a ſubſequent given time, It 
bowever appears that their European force was very con- 
| fiderablez and was farther ſtrengthened by a body of 
L ſepoys, 
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ſepoys, which Tippoo Sultan had left behind to a& with 


them as auxiliaries. 

General Stuart, upon the retreat of that prince from 
the Carnatic, had detached a conſiderable diviſion of the 
army, under the colonels Lang and Fullarton, to carry 
the war into his own dominions, by invading them on 
the ſouthern quarter. Though theſe officers had great 
ſucceſs, took Dindigul and other conſiderable places, and 
that it could not but be highly embarraſſing and dit- 
treſſing to the enemy to be ſo formidably attacked in this 
diſtant part, while his hands were fully occupied on the 
Malabar coaſt ; yet this detraction from the main ftrength 
was afterwards ſo ſenſibly felt in the proſecution of the 


8 principal object, that as the difficulties and ſervices on 


the ſide of Cuddalore multiplied, while the army, through 
the loſs of men and the greatneſs of the duty and fatigue, 


became leſs equal to their ſupport, the general found it 


at length neceſſary to recal colone] Fullarton, although he 
had then nearly, if not entirely, ſubdued the whole Co- 
imbatour country; and ſeemed in a train of extending 
his deſigns ſtill farther. 3 


The month of May was ſpent in providing and ſhip- | 


ping proviſions, ſtores, and moſt of the bulky articles 
neceſſary for the ſervice, on board thoſe veſſels which 


were to attend the army in the courſe of the expedition. | 
As we have ſeen no plan, nor particular deſcription of | 
Cuddalore, we can only form our ideas of the ſtate of 


that place, and of the nature of the approaches and de- 
fences, from the circumſtances which occur in the ſiege. | 
It ſeems to be ſurrounded on two ſides, at leaſt, 'by the 
ſea; and the interval, or neck, as it is called (though 
rather too open to the continent to be properly conſidered 
as an iſthmus), is compoſed of very unequal and difficult 
ground; being incumbered with rocky hills, and inter- 
rupted by a large tank or pond. To the ſouth, it is co- 
vered by a very thick and deep wood; than which nothing 
can be deemed a better natural defence in India; for as the 
hardneſs of the timber trees renders the cutting of them in 4 

reat meaſure impracticable, ſo the innumerable bam 
— fill up the interſtices, are proof to fire through 


their 
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their extreme ſueculence. The French accordingly, relying 
upon that ſecurity,” were ſatisfied to fortify thoſe parts 
of the neck which lay open to the country; and theſe 
they covered with ſtrong lines and redoubts well mounted 
with artillery. | 
It was then with aſtoniſhment that on the 7th of June 
they beheld genera] Stuart marching round the open 
ground in the face of the works, and encamping on the 
ſouth fide under the cover of that wood, which they re- 
garded as their own ſecurity, and as impenetrable, at 
leaſt to the paſſage of artillery, and the regular ap- 
proaches of an army. But though his operations were, 
by this manceuvre, out of view, they. ſoon perceived 
that he was ſucceſsfully directing them to obviate the dif- 
ficulties of the wood; and upon this diſcovery, they 
immediately applied themſelves with extraordinary la- 
bour and induſtry, to ſupply the failure of that defence, 
by continuing the chain of works quite acroſs the neck. 
The Britiſh general obſerving the wonderful facility 
with which new and mighty works were riſing faſt into 
view, and ſeeing that the approaches would ſoon be co- 
vered in ſuch a manner as to render the body of the 
place unaſſailable, thought it better, notwithſtanding 
the great force of the enemy, to endeavour by a bold at- 
tack to prevent their completion, than to wait the tedious 
reſult of regular approaches for their future ſalvation. _ 
Relying upon the goodneſs of his troops, he accord- 
ingly took his mealures for this purpoſe. The greater 
part of the firſt line, under the conduct of general Bruce, 
were deſtined to the attack; who took their ground ſilently 
on the preceding evening about half a mile in front of 
the camp. They were compoſed of the precious remains, 
as the general repeatedly called them, of the 73d, and of 
the 78th and 101ſt royal regiments; of detachments 
from the 15th and 16th Hanoverians, amounting to 600 
men, under the conduct of colonel Wangenheim, and 
major Varrenius ; of a handful of the Madras Europeans, 
amounting- only to about 80; and of ſome battalions 
both of Bengal and Madras ſepoys. The European 
grenadiers, amounting with their officers to 360, formed 
vol. Iv, N a diſ- 
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a diſtin& corps, under lieutenant-colonel Cathcart, The 
whole number of the Europeans was about 1600. 

The attack was ſucceſsfully commenced early in the 
morning on the left, by lieutenant-colone] Kelly, who 
having carried the enemy's works and batteries on the 
Bandipollum hills, continued to direct their own fire 
againſt them from thence, with great effect, through the 
_ courſe of the day. Colonel Cathcart with the grena- 
diers, ſupported by colonel Stuart with the remains of 
the 7 3d, under captain Lamont, and two battalions of ſe- 
pos, attempted, under cover of the guns jult taken by 

elly, to turn the enemy's right, and particularly ts 
take a ſtrong redoubt, by which they were extremely 
galled in the advance; but the ground was ſo difficult, 
and the fire ſo heavy, that colonel Stuart found it ne- 
ceſſary to cover the troops in the beſt manner he could, 
until he could communicate their fituation to the general; 
with a view that a diverſion might be made, by attacks 
being directed from other quarters to that point at the 
fame inſtant, | 

The reſerve accordingly, under colonel Gordon, cone 
ſiſting of the 101, of the Hanoverians, and of five com- 
panies of ſepoys, were ordered up to ſupport Stuart's 
corps, while general Bruce made a movement from the 
right, in the direction of the redoubt. As this wos 
the grand point of attack and defence, on which the 
fortune of the day entirely depended, and where the ut- 
moſt exertions of valour were diſplayed on both ſides, the 
troops being ſo admirably matched in point of goodne 
that ſome advantage of ground or chance, ſeemed al 
neceſſary to afford a ſuperiority to either over the other, 
we ſhall be the more particular in our account of this 
exceedingly hard fought and bloody action. | 

As the fire of the artillery had not been able during 
the morning to produce any effect upon the enemy's works, 
an attempt to carry them by ſtorm became the laſt reſort. 
As ſoon then as the advancing troops were able to clvie 
upon the enemy with their muſquetry, the firing of the 
artillery ceaſed, and the guns were laid under cover. The 
reſerve, with Stuart's corps and the grenadiers, endured 
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in their approach, the heavieſt fire of muſquetry, round 
and grape ſhot, from the enemy, that, the general ſays, 
he had ever beheld, They notwithſtanding advanced in 


| the moſt admirable order to the works, where they forced 


their way into the entrenchments, and mingled in cloſe 
and mortal combat with the enemy. But the French 
troops received them moſt valiantly, ſuſtaining this fierce 
attack with wonderful firmneſs ; and their ſtrength and 
ſpirits being ccntinually renewed by ſupplies of freſh men, 
after a long and bloody conteſt, in which a number of 
gant «fficer< fell on both fides, the affailants were re- 
pulſed ; and the enemy, unable to reſtrain their ardour, 
fallied out of their works and puſhed the reſerve, ftill 
deſperately fighting, down the declivity, towards the 
level ground, This ſucceſs, and the change of poſition 
it occaſioned, produced an effect, unthought of by the 
enemy in the eagerneſs of their purſuit; for the grena- 
diers, with the other troops of Stvart's diviſion, had in 
the mean time turned the works, and gained poſſeſſion of 
that ſtrong peſt which had been the obje&t of ſo much 
bloody contention; and not contented with this ſervice, 
having effeQually ſecured the redoubts and works there, 
they puſhed on immediately to another ſtrong poſt called 
Briek myre's, conſiderably nearer the town, which they 
tikewiſe carried, with its artillery, and were ſome time 
in poſſeſſion of; but the great force of the enemy being 
tere at hand, they poured in ſuch a number of freſh 
troops vp'n them, that they were obliged to abandon 
Brickwyre*'s. In the mean time, the reſerve having ral- 
Ved, repulſed and purſued the enemy; who now perceiv- 
mg the loſs of their poſts, were obliged to take a cir- 
enitous courſe to gain the fortreſs ; upon which a ſpirited 
attempt was made by general Bruce to cut off their re- 
treat; but ſome of the works enfiladed a hollow way, 
throngh which the troops were paſſing, and poured ſuch 
inceſſant ſhowers of grape ſhot upon them, that the de- 
fign, after ſome loſs, was of neceſſity relinquiſhed. _ 
As the works on the Bandipollum hills, and thoſe now 
taken, cc mmanded or enfiladed the whole extent of the neck, 


and laid the way open for carrying on the approaches 
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a diſtin& corps, under lieutenant- colonel Cathcart. The 
whole number of the Europeans was about 1600. 
The attack was ſucceſsfully commenced early in the 
morning on the left, by lieutenant-colone] Kelly, who 
having carried the enemy's works and batteries on the 
Bandipollum hills, continued to direct their own fire 
againſt them from thence, with great effect, through the 
courſe of the day. Colonel Cathcart with the grena- 
diers, ſupported by colonel Stuart with the remains of 
the 73d, under captain Lamont, and two battalions of ſe- 

oys, attempted, under cover of the guns juſt taken by 
Kelly, to turn the enemy's right, and particularly ts 
take a ſtrong redoubt, by which they were extremely 
galled in the advance; but the ground was ſo difficult, 
and the fire ſo heavy, that colonel Stuart found it ne- 


ceſſary to cover the troops in the beſt manner he could, 


until he could communicate their ſituation to the general; 
with a view that a diverſion might be made, by attacks 
being directed from other quarters to that point at the 
fame inſtant, 

The reſerve accordingly, under colonel Gordon, con- 
ſiſting of the 101, of the Hanoverians, and of five com- 
panies of ſepoys, were ordered up to ſupport Stuart's 
corps, while general Bruce made a movement from the 
right, in the direction of the redoubt. As this wes 
the grand point of attack and defence, on which the 
fortune of the day entirely depended, and where the ut- 
moſt exertions of valour were diſplayed on both ſides, the 
troops being ſo admirably-matched in point of goodneſs, 
that ſome advantage of ground or chance, ſeemed almoſt 
neceſſary to afford a ſuperiority to either over the other, 
we ſhall be the more particular in our account of this 
exceedingly hard fought and bloody action. 

As the fire of the artillery had not been able during 
the morning to produce any effect upon the enemy's works, 
an attempt to carry them by ſtorm became the laſt reſort. 
As ſoon then as the advancing troops were able to cloſe 
upon the enemy with their muſquetry, the firing of the 
artillery ceaſed, and the guns were laid under cover. The 


reſerve, with Stuart's corps and the grenadiers, endured 
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GEORGE III. 127 
in their approach, the heavieſt fire of muſquetry, round 
and grape ſhot, from the enemy, that, the general ſays, 
he had ever beheld, They notwithſtanding advanced in 
the moſt admirable order to the works, where they forced 
their way into the entrenchments, and mingled in cloſe 
and mortal combat with the enemy. But the French 
troops received them moſt valiantly, ſuſtaining this fierce 
attack with wonderful firmneſs; and their ſtrength and 
ſpirits being ccntinually renewed by ſupplies of freſh men, 
aſter a long and bloody conteſt, in which a number of 

'Tant « fhcer< fell on both ſides, the affailants were re- 
pulſed ; and the enemy, unable to reſtrain their ardour, 
failied out of their works and puſhed the reſerve, ftill 
deſperately fighting, down the declivity, towards the 
level ground. This ſucceſs, and the change of poſition 
it occaſioned, produced, an effect, unthought of by the 
enemy in the eagerneſs of their purſuit; for the grena- 
diers, with the other troops of Stuart's diviſion, had in 
the mean time turned the works, and gained poſſeſſion of 
that firong peſt which had been the object of ſo much 
bloody contention; and not contented with this ſervice, 
having effeQually ſecured the redoubts and works there, 
they puſhed on immediately to another ſtrong poſt called 
Brickmyre's, conſiderably nearer the town, which they 
Hkewiſe carried, with its artillery, and were ſome time 
in poſſeſſion of; but the great force of the enemy being 
there at hand, they poured in ſuch a number of freſh 
troops open them, that they were obliged to abandon 
Brickmyre's. In the mean time, the reſerve having ral- 
led, reviſed and purſued the enemy; who now perceiv- 
mg the Joſs of their poſts, were obliged to take a cir- 
enitous courſe to gain the fortreſs ; upon which a ſpirited 
attempt was made by general Bruce to cut off their re- 
treat; but ſome of the works enfiladed a hollow way, 
through which the troops were paſſing, and poured ſuch 


 Incefſant ſhowers of grape ſhot upon them, that the de- 


fign, after ſome loſs, was of neceſſity relinquiſhed. 
As the works on the Bandipollum hills, and thoſe now 
taken, cc mmanded or enfiladed the whole extent of the neck, 


end laid the way open for carrying on the approaches 
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with effect directly to the fortreſs, the general thought it. 
fitting to ſpare the effuſion of blood, and to give ſome 
reſpite to the troops after ſo ſevere a ſervice. But ſuch 
was their ardour, that notwithſtanding the heavy loſs they 
had already ſuſtained, they wanted to puſh on directly in 
the preſent heat, to the attack of the remaining works 
towards the town, though they were ſenſible of the heavy 
fire both of ſmall arms and artillery, to which, without 
cover, they would be expoſed in the approach. The 
general, however, reſtrained their eagerneſs, and relying 
upon his knowledge of the temper of the enemy, judged 
rightly, that when they had leiſure to cool, and time 
for reflection, they would not retain the remaining out- 
works, at the hazard of another encounter. His opi- 
nion was ſoon verified; for on the very next morning 
they abandoned all their poſts without the fortreſs. 
This brilliant and important ſucceſs cannot be ſup- 
poſed, from the nature of the action, to have been cheaply 


purchaſed; the loſs of men, in killed, wounded, and 


miſſing, including the native troops, amounting to 962. 
The royal forces ſuffered extremely, ten of their officers 
being killed, thirty wounded, and between four and five 
hundred of the private men included in the different liſts, 
This was ſaid to be the greateſt loſs of Europeans, par- 
ticularly of officers, in proportion to the whole number, 
that had been yet known in any action in India. Un- 
doubtedly, there never had been one better fought on 
both ſides than the preſent. The Hanoverians, the gre- 
nadiers, and the remains of the 73d, gained diſtinguiſh- 
ed honour on this day; but it was a glory by no means 
ſlighily acquired, for their reſpeciive loſs was ſevere in- 
deed. Of the firſt, four officers fell upon the ſpot, and 
twelve were wounded ; and of their private men, 62 were 
killed, and 144 wounded ; being more than a third of 
their whole number in the field. Their brave major 
Varrenius fell, as he was gallantly leading up his men 
to the attack of the entrenchments, under that terrible 
fire which we have before mentioned. Captain Lindſay, 
who commanded the grenadiers of the 73d, was mor- 
tally wounded; and refuſing to admit the gallant __ 
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| GEORGE III. 129 
of affection eagerly propoſed by his men, of ſtaying be- 
hind to protect, or to periſh along with him, he was 
taken priſoner. The grenadiers under colonel Cathcart, 
as well as their commander, excited general admiration ; 
but their loſs in killed and wounded, including 12 offi- 
cers, was little ſhort of half their number. | 

Nor was the loſs of the French, making allowance for 
their cover, and the ſtrength of their works, at all diſ- 
proportioned to that of the Engliſh; 42 of their officers, 
and above 600 of their beſt troops, being that day killed 
or wounded. 

On the day after this action, the French fleet arrived 
from Trincomale at the Daniſh ſettlement of Tranque- 


bar; whence a correſpondence taking place between 


M. de Suffrein and the marquis de Buſſy, the latter 
found himſelf yet ſo ſtrong, that he detached 1200 of his 
troops to reinforce the ſhips, in the expected encounter 


with fir Edward Hughes. We have before obſerved the 


2 reduction of ſtrengih that took place in the Britiſh 
eet, through the extraordinary ficknels of the ſeamen. 
They were, notwithſtanding, at this time cruizing before 
Cuddalore, to cut off all ſupplies from the marquis 
de Buſly ; an object, however, to which the ſituation of 
the place, with the nature of the coaſt and winds, and 
ſome other circumſiances, were by no means favourable. 
Upon the appearance of the enemy, two or three days 
were ſpent in manceuvres on both ſides, the Britiſh ad- 
miral uſing his utmoſt efforts to gain the wind, while the 
enemy were more ſucceſsful in their exertions to preſerve 
that advantage. 

The enemy at length, on the fourth day, ſhowing a 
diſpoſition to engage, the wind till entirely in their fa- 
vour, the admiral immediately formed the line of battle 
a-head, and brought to to receive them. It was a little 
paſt four o'clock (June 20th), in the afternoon, when 


the van ſhip of the enemy's line, having fired a fingle 


gun to try her diſtance, and although ſcarcely within point- 
blank-ſhot reach, the whole fleet began inſtantly to fire 
which they continued for about twenty minutes, before a 


| Gogle ſhot was returned by the Britiſh line, The diſtance 
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being then conſiderably leſſened, though ſtill far top greek 
for the kind of engagement wiſhed by the Engliſh, a 
heavy cannonade took place, which was continued on 
both fides, without intermiſſion, until ſeven o'clock. At 


that hour the enemy hauled off, having preſerved a guarded 


diſtance through the whole courſe of the engagement. 
The enemy were out of fight in the morning. On the 
22d fir Edward Hughes diſcovered them at anchor in the 


road of Pondicherry ; where he braved them during the day, 


and anchored in the evening within their ſight. But the 
want of water was now ſo extreme, and the number of 
the ſick, now increaſed by the wounded, ſo great, that 
the admiral was under an abſolute neceſſity of proceeding 
to Madras, in order to land the one, and to ſecure a ſup- 
ply of the other. 3 

The loſs of men on the Engliſh fide in this action, 
amounted to 99 killed, and to 431 wounded ; a few brave 
officers were included in both liſts ; but the captains were 
for this time ſcotfree. It ſeems not a little ſurpriſing, as 
we cannot ſuppoſe that M. de Suffrein could be ignorant 
of the ſickly weakened condition of the Engliſh fleet, that 
he did not venture to come to cloſe action, and endeavour 
to render the engagement deciſive. It is, however, to 
be obſerved, that the Engliſh had, for the firſt time, a 
ſuperiority of ſhips and guns in this action; their line of 
battle conſiſting of ſeventeen ſhips, and that of the French 
only fifteen. But this apparent ſuperiority, it might be 
thought, would have been much more than counterbalanced 
by the weakneſs of the crews, when the ſhips came to be 


fingly hard preſſed in a cloſe fight. It may a: the ſame time 


be obſerved, with reſpect to the other fide, that it indicated 


no {mall confidence in their own inherent virtue, that, 


as upon all former occaſions, ſo, even in their preſent re- 
duced ſtate, they uſed every endeavour to bring their enemy 
to the cloſeſt poſſible action. | 

This was the fifth and laſt battle between fir Edward 
Hughes and M. de Suffrein ; and this concluded the ſevere 
courſe of naval warfare between the two nations in India : 
A war in which infinite valour was diſplayed on both 
ſides ; but in the courle of which, ſeveral appearances of 


national 
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national rancour and animoſity which occurred on that of 


the French admiral, will by no means ſerve to exalt his 


character as a philoſopher or a man, however high his 
reputation may be deſervedly held, as a bold and brave 
naval commander. 8 5 
V pon the departure of the Britiſh ſquadron to Madras, 
M. de Suffrein immediately proceeded to Cuddalore, 
where he not only returned the 1200 land forces which 
bad been lent by the marquis de Buſſy, but he landed 
2400 of his own men from the fleet, as a moſt powerful 
aid to the defence. e | 
During theſe tranſactions, general Stuart was carrying 
on his approaches to attack the body of the fortreſs ; at 
the ſame time, that the number of poſts he had to main- 
tain, and the very conſiderable loſſes he had ſuſtained 
through action and fickneſs, could not but greatly re- 
duce his effective force .againſt the town, But the de- 
parture of fir Edward Hughes, and the arrival of the 
enemy's fleet at Cuddalore, multiplied all his difficulties 
in an extraordinary degree; the poſts, and ſervices, of 
every kind, hecoming more numerous, and the force of 
the enemy being greatly increaſed, at the very time that 
the army was reduced to its weakeft ſtate. The general 
accordingly could not but impatienily expect the arri- 
val of reinforcements, which he had ordered from Ma- 


2 dras, as well as of colonel Fullarton and his detachment 


trom the Coimbatour country. 

The enemy, who could not be ignorant of theſe cir. 
cumftances, and were confident in their increaſe of 
ſtrength, conſidered this as a moſt favourable opportunity 
for deciding the fortune of the ſiege; or if a vigorous at- 
tack did not even produce all the effects that might be 


; | hoped, the deſtruction of the befiegers* works towards the 


town they held as the ſmalleſt benefit that was to be ex- 
pected. The conduct of the enterpriſe was committed 
to the chevalier de Damas, a knight of Malta, and colo- 
nel of the regiment of Aquitaine, who led ſome of the 
beſt troops of France in this ſally z his detachment be- 
ng compoſed, befides his own regiment, and other old 


entire bodies, of picked men, as voluntiers, from all the 
| | different 
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different corps in the place; and to theſe were added two 
battalions of ſepoys; ſo that his party was ſcarcely leſs 
conſiderable with reſpect to number and force, than to the 
goodne!s of the troops. 

With this force, the French commander advanced in the 
dark, and with great ſilence, to the attack of the trenches, 
about three o'clock in the morning of the 25th of June, 
Though it will not be ſuppoſed, - conſidering the great 
ſtrength of the enemy, and the nearneſs of their flect 
adminiſtering continual room for apprehenſion, that the 
Britiſh troops were not in a conſtant ſtate of preparation, 
and in expectancy of ſuch an attempt; yet every attack of 
this nature, in the dark, and at a previouſly unknown 
hour, muſt, in the beginning, neceſſarily produce ſome 
of the effects of a ſurpriſe. So upon this occaſion, a few 
of the foremoſt French, wrapt up in filence and dark- 
neſs, got into the trenches, and in the blind ſcramble 
which for a ſhort time there took place, the falling of the 
officer who held them, threw the colours of the 24th re- 
giment of Bengal fepoys into their hands, which they im- 
mediately ſent off in triumph to the town; but that brave 
batralion convinced them before they parted, that they 
were well entitled to their colours, and that they mult 
have been dearly purchaſed by thoſe who had attempted 
to gain them in open daylight. 

As ſoon as the troops had time to ſeize their arms, the 
aſſailants were oppoſed with the greateſt reſolution and 
firmneſs; and as the light opened, the troops in the 
trenches, not contented to maintain their defences, at- 
tacked the enemy in turn, and puſhed them ſo hard on 
every ſide, that a complete rout took place. The cheva- 
lier de Damas, with ſome other officers, and about 150 
of his foldiers, were taken priſoners; and the whole lots 
of the French in every way, was ſaid to amount to about 
400 men. Nothing could exceed the admirable beha- 
viour of the troops, both Europeans and ſepoys, in this 
action. It was held as equally ſingular and extraordinary, 
that the 24th battalion of Bengal ſepoys, with another 
belonging to Madras, fought ſome of the oldeſt and beſt 
troops of France with the bayonet, and foiled them at | 


that W- 
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that favourite European weapon, which is ſuppoſed to be 
the moſt trying teſt of the firmneſs and excellency of 
foldiers. It will probably then afford no ſmall ſatisfac- 
tion to many who read this narrative, to be informed, 
that the general, in his addreſs of thanks to the army, 
gave an aſſurance to thoſe hrave ſepoys, that he would 
recommend their diſtinguiſhed ſervices ſo effectually to the 
governments of Bengal and Madras, that they and their 
families ſhould be ever ſupported and rewarded accord- 
ing to their merit. | 

Colonel Gordon, lieutenant- colonel Cathcart, and 
major Cotgrove, were the three officers who commanded 
on that morning in the trenches. They all gained the 
greateft honour by the preſence of mind and firmneſs 
with which they withitood the ſurpriſe, ana the gal- 
lantry with which they avenged the inſult, The brave 
major, who led the Madras ſepoys, was killed at the 
cloſe of the action. Colonel Cathcart, who had been ſo 
highly diſtinguiſhed in the action of the 13th, ſeemed as 
if he had reſted his military reputation entirely upon his 


conduct in the preſent, The loſs was wonderfully ſmall ; 


and the little there was fell principally upon the ſepoys. 
In two or three days after this {ally, the Medea frigate 

arrived under a flag from Madras at Cuddalore, bring- 

ing information from lord Macartney and the admiral, 


of the concluſion of peace between the two vations; in 


conſequence of which, a mutual ceſſation of hoſtilities, 
and reſtoration of priſoners, immediately took place. 
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CHAP. XIX. 


The definitive treaties with France, Spain, and Ame. | 
rica, figned--- Retroſpefive view of the affairs of Eu- 
rope from the year 1780 till the earthquake in Calabria 
iu 1783--- Meeting of the Britiſh parliament---Mr. Fox 
introduces his India bill. Oppoſed by Mr. Pitt. -The 
bill paſſes through the commons--- Earl Temple's inter- 
ference---The bill thrown out by the lords upon the ſe- 

cond reading. Meaſures taken by the commons upon 
this occaſion---A change of minifiry - Mr. Pitt's admi- 
niftration--- Reſolutions of the commons for the appoints 
ment of miniflers who er joy the confidence of the houſe--- 
Mr. Pitt's India bill--- Debates upon it---Compared with 
that of Mr. Fox--- Mr. Pitt's bill rgefed--- Mr. Pitt 
interrogated reſpecting a difſlution of pariiament. -= 

eans taken to effett an unionof farties. His majcſly's 
refuſal to diſmiſs his minifters--- Diſſolution of parlia- 
ment. Character of the loft parliament --The event of 
the general election proves fawourable to the new admi- 
uiſtration- Mr. Lex elected for the city of Weſtminſter. 


[A. b. 1783, 1784. ] 


URING the parliamentary receſs, in the ſummer of | 
1783, the king of Great Britain, being legally em-“ 
powered by an act paſſed for that purpoſe, iſſued an order 
in council, limiting the commerce between the continent 
of America and the Britiſh Weſt India iflands, to ſhips 3 
built in England, Scotland, or Ireland. This was con⸗ 
formable to the grand principle on which the act of navi- | # 
gation was originally ends; and though this rettric- | : 
tion gave extreme offence to the inhabitants of the United 
States, they could not reafonably complain that they | ? 
were precluded from enjoying the advantages of de- | 
pendance and independence at the ſame time. At this 
period the definitive treaties with France, Spain, aud 
America, were ſigned without any material alteration; 7 
and allo the preliminaries of peace with the ſtates general 
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of Holland, by which all the conqueſts of England were 
reſtored, except the town of Negapatam on the coaſt of 
Coromandel, which their high mightineſſes found them- 
ſelves reluctantly compelled to cede. 

The buly ſcenes in which Great Britain, as a prin- 
cipal, was engaged, have precluded for ſome time any no- 
tice reſpecting the affairs of thoſe foreign ſtates not im- 
mediately involved in hoſtilities. We ſhall now, there- 
fore, embrace the opportunity, which an interval of 
peace affords, to give a ſhort retroſpective view of the 
general affairs of Europe, from the year 1780, till the 
tremendous earthquake which happened in Calabria 
in 1783. | 

While the four great maritime powers of Europe were 
exhauſting their ſtrength and 7 their ſubjects in 
that war, to which the revolt of the Britiſh colonies in 
America gave riſe, and which in its progreſs ſpread ſuch 
deſolation through both the Old and the New World, 
the emperor of Germany was more happily employed, 
in cultivating the arts of peace, in the improvement of 
his widely-extended dominions, and in eſtabliſhing upon 


ſure and permanent foundations the power, and conſe- 


quently the ſecurity, of his empire. 
In the laudable purſuit of theſe objets, he was however 


2} notcontented with adhering to the beaten track marked out 


by others, or with waiting the diſtant effect of flow and 
progreſſive ſchemes of improvement. The fertile and 
active mind of this prince, embracing at once a multi- 
tude of objects, would carry every thing directly to that 
ultimate point of perfection which it held conſtantly in 
view; as if, ruminating on the ſhortneſs of human life, 
he had determined to eſtabliſh his deſigns ſo ſpeedily, as 


not only, if he ſhould himſelf be cut off, to place them 
out of the reach of future contingencies, but to obtain a 
: propuvility; if he lived, of participating in the benefits 


e intended for his country, He was accordingly in- 
ceſſantly occupied in framing, adopting, examining, or 
carrying into execution, numberleſs projects of regula- 
tion and improvement, of leſs or greater importance, 
but including ſome of ſuch magnitude, as went to the 
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eſſential reform of the firſt departments of the ſtate and 
government, whether eccleſiaſtical, civil, or military. 
This taſk, ſufficiently arduous in itſelf, was rendered 
ſtill more difficult by the nature of his dominions, com- 
poſed as they are of ſeparate kingdoms, and a number of 
diftinft provinces, obtained by different means, and. at 
different periods, ſubject to their own pecul-ar forms of 
government, and ſtill retaining many of their original 
rights and inſtitutions. ___ h 

It would have been contrary to all experience, and 
conſequently to human nature itſelf (of which experience 
is our only evidence), if ſuch, and ſo many ſchemes of 
reform, militating with popular opinions, national prac. 
tices, and tending directly to overthrow eſtabliſhments 
now venerable by their antiquity, and which had been 
conſidered as ſacred in their inſtitution, could have been 
carried into effect, without at leaſt exciting much diſſatiſ. 
faction and complaint, and without winging the ſhafts 
of cenſure, and giving energy to them, if not to more 
dangerous weapons. All theſe effects, except the laſt, 
the purſuit of theſe meaſures indeed produced: Nor were 
the terrors of puniſhment, the dangers of which were 
multiplied by the great rewards held out for the diſco- 
very of offenders, ſufficient to prevent the bittereſt libels 
upon the emperor from being circulated even in his capi- 
tal. But the miſchief went no farther; and this prince 
proceeded for a time in the eſtabliſhment of his new regu- 
lations, with unexampled facility and ſucceſs. | 2 

It is, however, to be remembered, that the Herculean 
taſk of reformation requires very peculiar properties and 
qualities: That the degrees of fervour, zeal, and fertility # 
of deſign, eſſentially neceſſary to conſtitute a reformer, fre- 
quently lead him to overſhoot his objects; but that with- 
out theſe, and other correſponding diſpoſitions . and pro- 
penſities, he ſeldom or never could reach them: That 
nearly all ſucceſsful reformers have accordingly erred in 
the ſame manner, and fallen into a ſimilar exceſs. And, 
with reſpect to military affairs, it is to be obſerved, that 
it is of the very nature of diſcipline, to produce a tena- 
cious adherence to forms, and of courſe an animoſity to 


* 
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innova- 


exorbitant power of the clergy within his own dominions; 
the ſevering and emancipating them from all dependance 
on the court of Rome; with the ſuppreſſion of the reli- 
XZ gious orders, and the appropriation of their property, 
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jandvation. To which it may be added, that the diſſa- 
tisfactions inevitable in all armies, and more particularly 
in ſuch vaſt hoſts, from the great variety of tempers and 
characters they include, muſt throw many impediments 
in the way of reformation. 45 | Ott "7 
A liberal diſpoſition with reſpe& to religious tolera- 
tion was early. to be expected, from the character and 
general conduct of this prince; and little doubt was ac- / 
cordingly entertained but that it would be freely diſplayed, / 
whenever the power was lodged ſolely in his own hands.“ 
Other parts of his diſpoſition and policy, particularly 
with re{pe& to ecclefiattical matters, continued yet un- 
known and unſuſpe&ed, even for ſome time after the de- 
miſe of the empreſs queen. But the years 1781 and 
1782 removed the veil. that covered his deſigns in this re- 
ſpect; and it ſoon became apparent, that the reducing the 


were among the great and determined objects of the em 
peror's policy. My RET 

A conſiderableextenſion to the liberty of the preſs, which 
had hitherto been much circumſcribed in the Auſtrian do- 


2 minions, ſeemed in ſome degree an opening to ſucceeding” 
events, and might be conſidered as throwing ſome light 


upon views which were not otherwiſe revealed. The- 
order or decree for this purpoſe was all written by the 
emperor's own hand, and was publiſhed early in the year 


1 1781. By one of the articles he allowed a free circula-" 


tion, without examination or licence, to all thoſe literary 
reviews of various publications, with which Germany, 
from the number of its ſtates, of its public ſchools and 
univerſities, and the great differences with reſpect to reli- 
g10us and political principles or opinions, more particularly 


abounds than any other country. Even the ſubject of 


eccleſiaſtical hiſtory is left open by this article. By 
ayother, he permits that all ſtrictures upon the conduct 
of the throne itſelf might be publiſhed with full ſecurity; 


= providing only, that they do not deſcend to the character. 
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of paſquinades or abſolute libels. Upon this ſnbje& he 
4 be himſelf with a noble magnanimity—“ If there 
be any thing juſt in them (he ſays), we ſhall profit by 
them; if not, we ſhall diregard them.“ He likewiſe per- 
mited the free publication of all political newſpapers and 
pamphlets without exception ; and the diſcuſſion even of 
religious ſubje&s is admitted, with only this reſervation, 
that ſuch writings ſhould not attack, in any of their fun. 
damental principles, the three eſtabliſhed religions of the 
empire, being the Roman Catholic, the Lutheran, and 
the Calviniſt. 

Though this laſt clauſe, which went to the protection of 
the two reformed religions as well as the catholic, might 
ſeem virtually to include a toleration to the proteſtants 
viithin the emperor's own particular dominions, yet the 
decree for that purpoſe did not appear until about the 
cloſe of the year. | 

The Jewiſh nation or people, who through a long 
courle of centuries had ſo often been doomed to lament 
the caprices or rapacity of monarchs, and to become 
victims to the revolutions of ſtates, were now among 
the firſt to experience the benefit of living under a go- 
vernment, where the prince has ſufficient comprehenſion 
to diſcover that his own intereſts were, in a leſs or 
greater degree, inſeparably connected with the ſecurity 
and proſperity of every claſs and order of his ſubjeCts. 
Among other immunities and privileges now granted 
by the emperor to that people, they were particularly 
admitted to the right of exerciſing all kinds of arts 
and trades, of applying themſelves to agriculture, and 
to the invaluable privilege of freely purſuing their ſtudies 
in the univerſities, without any impediment whatever on 
the ſcore of religion. 


This decree in favour of the Jews was ſoon followed 4 


by two unexpected ordinances, which ſtriking directly at 
the power and authority of the court of Rome, afforded 2 
moſt alarming preſage of what it had farther to appre- 
hend. By the firit of theſe, all the religious orders within 
the royal and imperial dominions (but confined, we ap - 


prehend, to Germany and Hungary), were ſtrictly pro-. ; | 
; | N hibited 
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hibited from holding any correſpondence, on ſpiritual or 
temporal ſubjects, with their reſpective chiefs, while 
theſe were reſident in any foreign parts; and farther pre- 


ſcribing, that under ſuch circumſtances, they ſhould be 


governed entirely by their provincial ſuperiors: Who 
were, however, to be at all times ſubject to the control 
and authority of the epiſcopal power in the reſpective 
dioceſes, and even to the temporal governors of pro- 
vinces. By the other ordinance it was enacted, that no 
bull, brief, or other inſtrument, iſſued by the apoſtolic 
ſee, ſhould be received, or have any effect whatever within 
the imperial dominions, until it was rendered valid by 
the ſanction of the ſovereign. 

Theſe decrees were iſſued at Vienna, in the latter end 
of March 1781; and it may be eaſily ſeen, that the 
court of Rome could ſcarcely have received a greater 
ſhock. For the reſidence of the generals or chiefs of 
the principal religious orders at Rome, was the link, 
which immediately united their reſpective communi- 
ties, however widely diſperſed, to the papal chair, and 
which afforded the means of maintaining a ſubordination 
and diſcip.ine unexampled in its nature and extent; 
while that edit, by cutting off the intercourſe, muſt, 
in its effect, if not entirely diſſolve the connexion, at 
— render it uſeleſs with reſpect to its deſtined pur- 

„ | | 
"" Other great political objects, together with a long 
journey, in conlequence of them, which the empercr was 
then upon the point of undertaking, and in the courſe of 
which he viſited the Low Countries, Holl-nd, and 
France, ſerved to draw off his farther immediate atten- 
tion from eccleſiaſtical affairs, and afforded time for the 
court of Rome to recover from its firſt aſtuniſnment; and 
to deliberate upon and purſue ſuch meaſures as might 
poſhbly mitigate the effects of the late unexpecled blow, 
or at leaſt ward off ſuch evils as were farther to be appre- 
hended. | | 
| He had ſufficient oſtenſible motives, if any ſuch were 
wanting, for undertaking this journey. He had to take 
perſonal poſſeſſion of the Auſtrian Netherlands; to be 
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of paſquinades or abſolute libels. Upon this ſubject he 
4 * be himſelf with a noble magnanimity—“ If there 

be any thing juſt in them (he ſays), we ſhall profit by 

them; if not, we ſhall diregard them.“ He likewiſe per- 

mited the free publication of all political newſpapers and 

pamphlets without exception ; and the diſcuſſion even of 
religious (ubje&s is admitted, with only this reſervation, 

that ſuch writings ſhould not attack, in any of their fun. 

damental principles, the three eſtabliſhed religions of the 

empire, being the Roman Catholic, the Lutheran, and 

the Calviniſt. | | 

Though this laſt clauſe, which went to the protection of 
the two reformed religions as well as the catholic, might 
ſeem virtually to include a toleration to the proteſtants 
within the emperor's own particular dominions, yet the 
decree for that purpoſe did not appear until about the 
cloſe of the year. 

The Jewiſh nation or people, who through a long 
courle of centuries had ſo often been doomed to lament 
the caprices or rapacity of monarchs, and to become 
victims to the revolutions of ſtates, were now among 
the firſt to experience the benefit of living under a go- 
vernment, where the prince has ſufficient comprehenſion 
to diſcover that his own intereſts were, in a leſs or 
greater degree, inſeparably connected with the ſecurity 
and proſperity of every claſs and order of his ſubjects. 
Among other immunities and privileges now granted 
by the emperor to that people, they were particularly 
admitted to the right of exerciſing all kinds of arts 
and trades, of applying themſelves to agriculture, and 
to the invaluable privilege of freely purſuing their ſtudies 
in the univerſities, without any impediment whatever on 
the ſcore of religion. 

This decree in favour of the Jews was ſoon followed 
by two unexpected ordinances, which ſtriking directly at 
the power and authority of the court of Rome, afforded a 
moſt alarming preſage of what it had farther to appre- 
hend. By the firit of theſe, all the religious orders within 
the royal and imperial dominions (but confined, we ap- 


prehend, to Germany and Hungary), were ſtrictly pro- J 
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hibited from holding any correſpondence, on ſpiritual or 
temporal ſubje&s, with their reſpective chiefs, while 
theſe were reſident in any foreign parts; and farther pre- 
ſcribing, that under ſuch circumſtances, they ſhould be 
governed entirely by their provincial ſuperiors : Who 


were, however, to be at all times ſubject to the control 


and authority of the epiſcopal power in the reſpective 
dioceſes, and even to the temporal governors of pro- 
vinces. By the other ordinance it was enacted, that no 
bull, brief, or other inſtrument, iſſued by the apoſtolic 
ſee, ſhould be received, or have any effect whatever within 
the imperial dominions, until it was rendered valid by 
the ſanction of the ſovereign. 

Theſe decrees were iſſued at Vienna, in the latter end 
of March 1781; and it may be eaſily ſeen, that the 
court of Rome could ſcarcely have received a greater 


ſhock. For the reſidence of the generals or chiefs of 


the principal religious orders at Rome, was the Jink, 
which immediately united their reſpective communi- 
ties, however widely diſperſed, to the papal chair, and 
which afforded the means of maintaining a ſubordination 
and diſcip.ine unexampled in its nature and extent; 
while that edict, by cutting off the intercourſe, muſt, 


in its effect, if not entirely diſſolve the connexion, at 


— render it uſeleſs with reſpe& to its deſtined pur- 
oſes. | 

l Other great political objects, together with a long 
journey, in conſequence of them, which the empercr was 
then upon the point of undertaking, and in the courſe of 
which he viſited the Low Countries, Holl-nd, and 
France, ſerved to draw off his farther immediate atten- 
tion from eccleſiaſtical affairs, and afforded time for the 
court of Rome to recover from its firſt aſtuniſnment; and 
to deliberate upon and purſue ſuch meaſures as might 
poſhbly mitigate the effects of the late unexpected blow, 
8 " _ ward off ſuch evils as were farther to be appre- 

ended, | 


He had ſufficient oſtenſible motives, if any ſuch were 


wanting, for undertaking this journey. He had io take 


perſonal poſſeſſion of the Auſtrian Netherlands; to be 
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inſtalled in his dukedom of Brabant; to regulate the 
public affairs at Bruſſels, preparatory to the arrival of 
his ſiſter the arch-dutcheſs, and her huſband, the duke 
Albert of Saxe-Teſchen, on whom the government of 
theſe provinces was beſtewed on the death of prince 


Charles of Lorrain, and who were' now far advanced in 


their way thither; to all which may be added, the na- 
tural deſire of wiſhing to fee his new ſubjects, and being 
ſeen by them; beſides the opportunity which this tour 


would preſent, of viſiting his filter the queen of France, 


and of ſeeing parts of that country on his return, which 
he had not hitherto an opportunity of obſerving. 

But there were other matters, of much greater poli- 
tical moment, which operated upon this prince in under- 
talcing the journey. The ruinous and unfortunate war, 
into which the prevalence of the French and republican 
faction in Holland had precipitated that country with its 
old and natural ally, among its other irreparable ill con- 
ſequences, was the means of unveiling the nakedneſs of 


the republic, and, to the aſtoniſhment of all Europe, pre- 


ſented ſuch a view of diſorder and imbecility in the go- 
vernment, and of radical weakneſs in the ſtate, as had 
not before been ſuſpected, even by its neareſt and keeneſt- 
eyed neighbours, The impreſſions made by this diſcovery 
were continually increaſing, as almoſt every day of the 
war was marked with fome new circumſtance of misfor- 
tune or diſgrace. While they were thus expoſed to dan- 
ger from without, the ſtate and the public were con- 
vulſed and torn to pieces by inteſtine diſſenſions, the feeds 
of which were ſo numerous, and ſo deeply laid, as ſcarcely 
admitted the hope of any effective remedy. The dif- 
ferences between the prince ſtadtholder and the ſtates 
were multiplying ſo faſt, and increaſing ſo much in de- 
gree and virulence, as to indicate a ſpeedy and moſt 
alarming criſis; while the violence and animoſity of the 
French and Orange fa&tions, which included between 
them the whole body of the people, and all the depart- 
ments of government, whether civil or military, by ſea 
or by land, ſeemed deſtined to harrow and tear up the 


very foundations of the republic. Upen the whole, it 
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ſeemed clear to all obſervers, that the reſtoration of the 
republic, in any degree, to its former power and ſplendour, 
was a circumſtance which would not admit of a mcment's 
ſpeculation ; and that ſome conſiderable revolution was 
neceſſary, to preſerve the union of its parts. 

The reſumption of the Dutch barrier was among the 
firſt advantages the emperor propoſed to draw from the 

reſent forlorn ſtate of their affairs. Few are ignorant, 
that the principal fortreſſes of the Auſtrian Netherlands, 
including ſeveral of their moſt conſiderable cities, had, 
ever ſince the concluſion of the ſucceſſion war, been de- 
poſited in the hands of the Dutch, for the mutual benefit 
and ſecurity of the court of Vienna and themſelves 
for, at the ſame time that they formed a powerful barrier 
to cover the territories of the ftates, they were to be 
garriſoned and defended by them; and thus ſerved to 
obviate the dangers apprehended by both from the power 
and ambition of France. 

He, beſides, thought it derogatory to his own honour, 
as well as to the dignity and power of the empire, that 
a number of his principal cities and fortreſſes ſhould be 
garriſoned, and at his own expenſe too, by foreigners, 
He cor ſidered it as no leſs than paying a ſhameful and ig- 
nominious tribute for protection and defence; and that it 
would be in the laſt degree perſonally degrading to him- 
ſelf, if now, when the occaſion ſ@ opportunely offered, 
he ſhould ſuffer ſuch a ſtanding monument of paſt weak- 


2 nels, dependance, or even obligation, any longer to 
= Continue, 


Nor were ſeveral colourable arguments wanting, to 
Juſtify to the Dutch, and to the world at large, the in- 
tended meaſure of taking the barrier into his own hands, 
and of diſmantling the fortreſſes. It was ſtated, that the 
revenues drawn from theſe cities and their diſtritts were 
miſapplied ; that the fortifications were falling to decay, 
and the garriſons defective; and that the ſhameful man- 
ner in which they were loſt by the Dutch, in the war of 


4 | 1741, was a ſufficient evidence of their incapacity to 
maintain and defend the barrier. But that, independent 
of all complaints with reſpeR to the diſcharge of their 
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truſt, the circumſtances of things, and the ſtate of af. 
fairs on all ſides, were now ſo entirely altered, that none 
of the cauſes or motives, which originally operated to 
the eſtabliſhment of the barrier, were any longer in ex- 
iſtence: That France, inſtead of being the common 
enemy, as then, was now the common friend of both 
parties; that her ambition was no longer dangerous, and 
if it were, was directed to other objects; that the em- 
peror and ſhe were mutually bound, in the ſtricteſt and 
deareſt ties of alliance, friendſhip, and blood; and, even 
admitting the poſſibility of any change in this ſtate of 
connexions, his territories would at all times be an ef- 
fectual barrier to Holland, and would afford much greater 
ſecurity to them by being in his hands than in their own. 
Much was, however, to be ſaid on the other fide, 
The immenſe expenſe, in blood and in treaſure, which 
Holland, through a long courſe of ſucceſſive wars, had 
endured, for the attainment, the eſtabliſhment, and the 
preſervation of this very barrier, was known to all the 
world. Nor was it to be forgotten, that the emperor 
owed to the extraordinary exertions of Great Britain and 
Holland his now holding any territory or poſſeſſion what- 
ever in the Low Countries: That they had the princi- 
pal ſhare, through a long war, and a ſeries of the moſt 
glorious ſucceſſes, in wreſting by piece-meal from the 
houſe of Bourbon, theſe provinces, thick ſown as they 
then were with the ſtrongeſt fortreſſes in the world, and 
defended by thoſe numerous and veteran armies which 
had fo long been the terror of Europe: That as they 
were the great leaders in the war, ſo they compelled 
France and Spain, by the peace, to ſubmit to the tranſ- 
fer of the Netherlands to the German line of the houſe of 
Auſtria; and had ſince been the means of- ſecuring and 
preſerving them to that family : That the ſettlement of 
the barrier was the only return to Holland for all theſe 
ſervices, and for the immenſe expenſes ſhe had been at, 
not only in that part of the war, but in her arduous en- 
deavours to place the anceſtor of the preſent emperor upon 
the throne of Spain. That the propoſed meaſure, befides | 
being a direct breach of treaty, and violation of 3 1 1 
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would be a ſhameful dereliction of every ſenſe of paſt ſer- 
vice and obligation; and that the ſeaſon choſen for its 


accompliſhment, under the preſent embarraſſed and de- 


preſſed ſtate of the republic, would render it ſtill more 


diſgraceful. | 
Much more might have been ſaid ; but arguments are 


| of little avail, and treaties weak obligations, any longer 


than the equal ſtrength, or mutual convenience of the 
parties, ſhall give weight to the one, or validity to the 
other. Great Britain, the guardian of the barrier, 
was now (unfortunately for both) an enemy to Hol- 
land. | | SI 

The buſineſs of the barrier was not, however, the 
only conſiderable obje& which the emperor had at this 


time in view, and which drew his attention ſo much to 
| the affairs of the Netherlands. The rupture between 


the maritime powers had been the means of transferrin 


from Holland to the Auſtrian Netherlands the courſe 
of that vaſt commerce, which, through the medium of 
the canals and great German rivers, England carried on 
with that and other Eaſtern and Northern continental 


countries. The benefits which the Netherlands derived 


from this tranſit of ſo great a commerce, were till farther 


increaſed by the peculiar circumſtances of the naval war 
in which Great Britain was involved. Attacked, at 
once, in every part of the world, and nearly overwhelmed 


by the multitude of her enemies, ſhe was under a neceſſity. 


of abandoning, in a great meaſure, the protection of her 
home commerce, and even, at times, the ſovereignty of 
her own ſeas, in order that lier foreign fleets might be 
lufficiently powerful to cover her very numerous diſtant 
poſſeſſions. This new and untoward ſtate of things, re- 
duced the Engliſh merchants to difficulties and diſtreſſes, 
with reſpect to the means of carrying on their trade 

which they had never experienced in any other war. Fo- 


7 reign veſſels were uſed for the conveyance of their goods; 


and the protection of foreign flags, for the firſt time, ſought 
by Engliſhmen. In a word, no ſhift that ingenuity 
could deviſe was left untried, in order to evade the pe- 
ri of the ſeas. | 
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Upon his arrival at Oſtend, in the beginning of June | 


1781, the emperor ſho ed every mark of the greateſt poſſi. 
ble atiention to the people and place, and every degree of 
favour and regard to the merchants. He ſummoned a 


committee of thoſe who were eſteemed among the princi. q 
pal, and the beſt informed af the latter. Of theſe were 
fome Engliſh gentli men of high conſideration for their 


mercantile knowledge and abilities; and after holding a 
conference with them, he defired their ſeparate opinions 
in writing, as io the heſt means which could be deviſed 
and adopted for the improve ment enlargement, and benefit 


of commerce, not only with reſpect to that port in parti- Þ 


cular, but to the Low Countries in general. 


Every moment of the emperor's ſhort reſidence at . 
Oſtend was diſtinguiſhed by particular favours and bene. 


fits; nor were theſe diſcontinued during his ſtay in the | 


Netherlands. He declared their port to be free: And in 
order to ſupply the defect of nature, by enlarging their 
accommodation for ſhipping, he gave directions for the 
conſtruction of a conſiderable baſon, at his own expenſe, 7 
To render theſe favours more complete, and to gratify Z 


the wants or wiſhes of the inhabitants in every reſpedt, 


as the ſituation of Oftend, in a deep morals, cramped * 
them no-leſs on the land fide for room to anſwer the pur- 


Poſes of building, than they were on the other, through 


the narrowneſs of their harbour, for thoſe of trade, the 1 


emperor determined to obviate that difficulty likewiſe. 
He accordingly granted them liberty to cover the old 
ramparts and works of the town with buildings; which 
afforded an enlargement ſufficient, at leaſt, to ſupply 
their preſent wants.---At the ſame time, his encourage- 
ment to foreign ſettlers, in the commercial line, was 
highly munificent and liberal. He allowed the free ex- 


erciſe of their religion, and places of public worſhip, to 


the proteſtants of all denominations at Oſtend. He in- 
vited people of all countries and perſuaſions thither to 


| Nettle, to ere& warehouſes, and to carry on merchandize. 


He granted them the land on which they built in perpetuity, 
ſubje& only to a nominal ſmall rent, as an acknowledg- 


ment that it was held from him, The erection of ſeveral 
new 


l be near approach of the emperor, attkis time, to Eng- 
} 


p 


that of commerce, and crowc 
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new ſtreets, and a ſquare, was accordingly carried cn , 


with great rapidity ; the _— of building interfered with 
s of people thronged in from 

every quarter. 2 £ ; Ss 
Short though the ſtay was which this prince made in 
the Low Countries, it was ſufficient to excite the admi- 
ration, and, in the higheſt degree, to acquire the affec- 
tion of his ſubjects. The free audience without _ 


| difficulty in the approach, guards, or witneſſes, whic 


he afforded to all manner of perſons who deſired it, gained, 
equally the hearts of thoſe who applied, and of all who 


heard of their reception; while the patience with which 
he heard, examined, and ſifted into, their often tedious 
complaints and involved relations, was no leſs aitoniſhing 


a. 


chan his affability was captivating to the people. : 
It did not eſcape obſeryation, either in Holland or 


Flanders, that when this prince was at Antwerp, he went 


down the Schelde in a boat, as far as to the firſt of thoſe 
Dutch forts, which have been erected to guard the paſſage, 


and to ſecure to the ſtates the excluſive navigation of that 
river; that he had the depth of the channel taken in ſeveral 
places; and that he ſtrictly examined all thoſe obſtrac- 
tions of art and nature which tended to impede its navi- 
gation, and to ſhut up the port of that city. From 


thence he paſſed into Holland, and among other places 


- o 


particularly viſited Rotterdam. | 


An opinion had for ſome time - prevailed with ſeveral 


perſons in England, that means might have been ſuc- 


3 ceſsfully uſed for renewing the ancient ties of friendſhi' 
with the houſe of Auſtria, and for drawing this prince 
into ſuch a ſyſtematic league of alliance (founded as well 


upon general political principles, as upon immediate and 


£428 


3 mutual intereſts, and calculated to extend to future con- 
tingencies) as might be ſufficient effectually to counter- 
act that molt dangerous combination of the + houſe of 


4 Bourbon, ſupported by Holland and America; which, 
though confined in its direct object to the ruin or total 


+ 

. 

2 

A 
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annihilation of the Britiſh empire, would, if ſucceſsful 


in that, prove no leſs dangerous to the reſt of Europe. 


land, 
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land, along with the particular favour which he ſhowed | 


to the Engliſh, induced the warm partizans of this notion 
to imagine, that it was among the principal objects of 
his journey: But when the duke of Glouceſter was ſeen 


to depart ſudden]y for Oſtend, in order to viſit this prince, | * 
that, and the Jong conference which took place between 
them at Bruges, occaſioned numbers, who had paid but 


little regard to the original opinion, to imag ne, that 


ſomething of that nature was now really in agitation, | 
The event, however, did not juſtify any of theſe expeda. 
tions; and, as no fruits of the conference have ap. 


peared, and that the duke of Glouceſter returned im. 


mediaiely afterwards to England, it may well be ſup. MF 


poſed, that the meeting between theſe princes ua 
merely a matter of perſonal attention and courteſy, It i 
vas, indeed, not the leaſt among the many mis fol tunes 
which, through that period, hung ſo heavily over Eng-. 
land, that her government, whether it proceeded from an 
overweening confidence in native ſtrength, or from 
whatever other fatal error of policy, ſeemed for ſeveral ! 
ears to have totally turned its back upon the reſt of 
urope ; and, loſing the due national weight and in- 
fluence in the general political ſyſtem, moſt unaccount. 
ably negleed all uſeful friendſhips, connexions, and 
alliances, 


The emperor did not return to Vienna until about the 
middle of Auguſt 1781. He ſoon after reſumed his 
eccleſiaſtical reforms ; but as that year and the following 


were likewiſe the great ſeaſon for civil regulation, we 1 
mall, before we enter vpon that ſubjefA, bring together, 3 
in one point of view, ſuch of thoſe meaſures as tended | ? 


moſt to the benefit of different claſſes, orders, or commu- 


nities of the 15: "i or were remarkable for their lib. 


cence. 


"oy and muni 
h 


is prince had the high ſatisfaction, within a very 
few months after it had taken place, of perceiving ihe 
happy reſult of one of his meaſures, that of religious? 
toler ation and indulgence to the proteſiants in his domi. 
nions. The elector of Saxony, ſtruck with ſo illuſtrious 
an example, and that proteſtantiſm might not be ouideu: 
| 3 
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jn liberality, about the middle of the ſummer of 1782 
iſſued an ordinance, by which he not only granted to the 
Roman catholics throughout the electorate the free exer- 
ciſe of their religion, but admitted them to the purchaſing 


I of houſes in the towns and cities, to a right of acquiring 


the freedom of commercial and manufacturing compa- 
nies, and to ſeveral other valuable privileges, from all 
which they had hitherto been excluded on account of 


| their religion. Such an opening to the removal of bi- 
gotry and prejudice, and to the eſtabliſhing of mutual 


forbearance and brotherly love between chriſtians of all 


| denominations, was a bleſſing, which, within a very few 


years, it would have been deemed too ſanguine to hope 


could, at leaſt within our times, have been brought to 
XZ -naturity. It is remarkable, that the repreſentatives of 
the two great houſes, one of which was the powerful 


oppugner and perſecutor, and the other the ſupporter and 
defender, of the reformation in Germany, ſhould them- 


ſelves have ſet this laudable example. The ſame liberal 


diſpoſition with reſpect to religious affairs appeared like- 
wiſe in Italy, where the grand duke of Tufcany, about 
the ſame time, entirely aboliſhed the inquiſition in his 
dominions. 


As the emperor had before ſhown his regard to the 


3 Intereſts of literature, by enlarging the liberties of the 
2 preſs, ſo, in the year 1782, he entered upon ſome reform 
of the univerſities; We are not informed of the particu- 


lars. It however appears, that he reduced their number 
to ſeven; and that he placed that of Loyburg upon the 
ſame footing with the proteſtant univerſity of Gottingen 
in Hanover; the members of it being not only permitted 


p J to think and debate freely upon ail ſubjects, but to pub= 
2 liſh their opinions to all the world. 


However that may be, ideas and ſchemes of commerce 


vere now ſoprevalent, that early in the ſummer of 17829 


the emperor lent four millions of florins to the mer= 
chants of Trieſte, for the increaſe (as it is magnificently 
expreſſed) of their commerce, not only in Alia, but in 
Africa, and alſo in America; accompanied with a pro= 


4 | miſe of all future fuccour and protection which their cir- 


cumſtances 
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cumſtances-might appear to require. A.'new + company 


of merchants, was ſoon after formed, who, it is ſaid, 
commenced their enterpriſes with a capital of two milliong 
of florins. The ſpirit of adventure was rapidly in. 
crealing. New ports were eagerly ſought for.on the 
neighbouring coaſts of Morlachia and Iſtria, and dock. 
yards were built, and the keels of large veſſels laid at 
one of them. A fcheme was likewiſe adopted, of pur.. 
chaſing fat oxen in Hungary, and ſalting them at Fiume, 
which was ſaid to have anſwered admirably,  _ 
No regular detail has been publiſhed of the meaſures 
purſued by the emperor, towards the cloſe of 1787, and 
the commencement of the following year, with reſpect to 
the ſuppreſſion of monaſteries, and the reform of the ec. 
cleſiaſtics in general; for, notwithſtanding the extenſion 
of liberty granted to the preſs in other reſpects, it ſeems 
either to have been cautiouſly reſtrained on this occaſion, 


or that the directors of that powerful engine thought it . 
prudent to lay the reſtraint on themſelves. Perhaps the 


virulent libels which were circulated on the ſubject, and 
the authors of which could not be reached, either by the 
dread of power, or the temptation of gold, might have 
occaſioned this reſtraint on the one ſide, or continence on 
the.other. However that was, it is certain that the em- 
peror afterwards afforded opportunities of ridicule to 
his enemies, which they by no means overlooked, by 
contraſting with rhe boaſted liberality of his edi& in fa- 


vour of the preſs, thole ſevere reſtrictions and heavy | 


4. 


ſhack led. 3 N 8 52 
We find, however, by letters from Vienna, dated 


penalties, with which, in certain caſes, it was afterwards 


early in the year 1782, that the buſineſs of reform in F 


Germany was then far advanced. One of theſe letters, 
dated on the 2d of February, ftates, that the imperial 


decree, relative to the ſuppreſſion of the religious orders, | 


had been carried into execution in Bohemia and Mora- 
via, without any conſequences; and that the money ariſing 


from th: confiſcation of their effects would be applied to 


public purpoſes. Information of a week later ſtated, that 4 
twenty-four Carthuſian monaſteries , had been already | 
| BS | | a Ups x 
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ſoppreſſed in the Auſtrian hereditary countries, excluſive 
of the kingdom of Hungary. Another eſtimate, dated 
before the end of the month, without mentioning whe- 
ther Hungary 1s included, ſtates the number of religious 
houſes then ſuppreſſed at fifty- five. The ſuppreſſion 
was not, however, general, being reſtricted to thoſe 
orders whoſe members, being charged with indulging 
themſelves in an idle and contemplative life, were con- 
ſidered as being of no real uſe to ſociety; while, on the 
other hand, protection and encouragement was afforded 
to thoſe inſtitutions, which had for their object the 
education of youth. The monks and nuns of the ſup- 
preſſed orders were abſolved from their vows, and ſome 


_ proviſion was made for their maintenance. 


Previous to this period, and before the cloſe of the pre- 
ceding year, an edict had been publiſhed at Bruſſels, by 
which all the religious houſes in the Auſtrian Nether- 
tands, of whatever denomination, were diſcharged and 
exempted from every degree of foreign eccleſiaſtical ju- 
riſdiction. This was followed by an imperial reſcript, 
which was circulated throughout all his dominions, 
ſtating the reaſons and principles which induced him to 
ſhake off the papal yoke; and totally diſclaiming all ſub- 
ordination whatever, in ſecular affairs, to the holy ſee. 

Nor were the mountains of the Alps, nor the vicinity 
of the once formidable thunders of the Vatican, ſufficient 
to ſecure the eccleſiaſtical orders in the dutchy of Milan 
from experiencing the fate of their German and Hunga- 
rian brethren. Two edicts were publiſhed at Milan in 
the beginning of the year 1782, for the ſuppreſſion of 
all thoſe orders in that dutchy, which were under the cir- 
cumſtances we have before recited, decreeing their eſtates 
to be ſold by public audion, and their value, excepting 
only the ſtipends allotted te the maintenance for the late 
poſſeſſors, to be applied to the exigencies of the ſtate. 

Theſe meaſures excited the greateſt alarm at the court 
of Rome, Council was heid upon council, and con- 


giegation upon congregation at the Vatican, while no- 


thing was decided or propoſed, which ſeemed in any 
degree capable of reſiſting, or even mitigating; the evil. 
vol. iv. | P I 
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but the fulfilling of his duty, ſo far as he was capable of % 


pope having communicated his deſign through the nuncio | : 


called to memory the piety of his mother, and the con- 


In this ſtate of preſent diſtreſs, and apprehenſion for the 
futnre, the ſovereign pontiff, Pius the Sixth, notwith. 
ſtanding his great age, his infirmities, the badneſs of the 
roads, the length of the journey, and the extreme ſeve- 
rity of the ſeaſon, determined upon going to Vienna, and 
conferring perſonally upon the fibjects of grievance or 
complaint with the emperor. It was in vain that his 
friends repreſented, and remonſtrated with him, upon 
the difliculties and dangers attending ſuch a journey, in 
his ſtate of health, time of life, and at ſuch a ſeaſon of 
the year; he reſolutely anſwered, that no obſtacles or pe- 
rils ſhould deter him from the diſcharge of his duty; that, 
whatever he ſuffered in the attempt, or, if he was doomed 
to periſh in the execution, it would be no more than what 
he was bound to endure; that the event lay with God, 
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doing it, with himlelt; and he continued inflexibly to 
adirere to his determination. | 3 
This was about the cloſe of the year 1781, and the 


at Vienna to the emperor, entered at the ſame time into 
the gentleft poſſible expoſtulation with him upon the 
meaſures which he was purſuing. He reminded him that 1 
Benedict the Fourteenth had been his god. father; he re- 


ſtant regard of his family to the church; he requeſted 
and entreated, that he would not ſtrip the apoſtolic ſee of 
thoſe rights which it had poſſeſſed from time immemo- 
rial; he ſtated, that the object of his journey was to con- 
verſe in the moſt amicable manner with him, upon the 
ſubject of ſome late innovations which had taken place, 
relative to religious matters; and to endeavour to prevail 
with him not to invade the rights of the church, or to 
diminiſh the pontifical prerogatives, neither of which 
could be done, without deeply injuring the intereſts of 
religion itſelf. | = 
Under theſe, or other impreſſions or ideas, Pius the 
Sixth, the Roman ponciff, ſet out on his journey from # 
Rome, within two days of the end of February, and ar- 
rived at Yienna on the 22d of March 1782, The em- 1 
| ; : Peror, ? 4 
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GEORGE III. 151 
peror, accompanied by his brother, the archduke Maxi- 
milian, went to meet the holy father at Neukirken, and 
conducted him in his own coach to Vienna. Every poſ- 
fible mark of honour and reſpect was paid to him by that 
city and court at his arrival. Te Deum was, performed 
before the whole court, as a thankſgiving tor that event, 
the hoſt being publicly expoſed during the time. A 
fmilar courle of honour and reſpect continued to be paid 
to him during the whole time of his ſtay in Vienna; and 
the very guarded and ſtrict precautions uſed by the po- 
lice, were not lufficient to prevent ſeveral legs and arms 
from being broken, through the eagernels of the people 
to receive his benediction, on his way to and from church 
on Eaſter-day. Es 

But theſe were mere outward forms, which could have 
no connexion with the interior operations of the cabinet 
and though frequent conferences took place between the 
emperor and pope, at the concluſion of which marks of 
the greateſt mutual ſatisfa&tion were always thought ap- 
parent; yet the event has fully ſhown, that the latter did 
not gain any one material object of his wiſhes. 

It was ſaid, that in one of thele conferences, the pope 
delivered his ſentiments to the powerful ſovereign whom 
he was addrefling in terms to the following effect: I 
have neither the power nor the will to defend by force 
thoſe rights which the ſovereign pontiffs, my predeceffors, 
formerly enjoyed. I am far alſo from pretending to op- 
poſe the execution of thoſe ordinances, which the wiſdom 
of ſovereigns might find it neceſſary to prelcribe, for the 
ſecurity of government, or the benefit of their ſubje&s, 
All I ſhall defire and expect in return, is, that theſe po- 
tentates ſhould equally reſpect thoſe hitherto und iſputed 
immunities, prerogatives, and rights, which, without 
intertering with the rights of others, have through ſo 
many ages appertained to the holy ſee, What J there- 


tore wiſh, and, in order to prevent the total degradation 


of the pontifical dignity will be found abſolutely neceſſary, 
is, that a congreſs of ambaſſaiors from all the cathohe 
powers in Europe ſhould be held, and that they ſhould 
determine upon, and irrevocably fix, ſuch parts of the 
P 2 ancient 
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In this fate of preſent diſtreſs, and apprehenſion for the 


futnre, the ſovereign pontiff, Pius the Sixth, notwith. 
ltanding his great age, his infirmities, the badneſs of the 
roads, the length of the journey, and the extreme ſeve. 
rity of the ſeaſon, determined upon going to Vienna, and 
conferring perſonally upon the ſubjects of grievance or 
complaint with the emperor. It was in vain that his 
friends repreſented, and remonſtrated with him, upon 
the difliculties and dangers attending ſuch a journey, in 
his ſtate of health, time of life, and at ſuch a ſeaſon of 
the year; he reſolutely anſwered, that no obſtacles or pe- 
rils ſhould deter him from the diſcharge of his duty; that, 
whatever he ſuffered in the attempt, or, if he was doomed 
to periſh in the execution, it would be no more than what 
he was bound to endure; that the event lay with God, 


but the fulfilling of his duty, ſo far as he was capable of 


doing it, with himſelf; and he continued inflexibly to 
adhere to his determination. 


This was about the cloſe of the year 1781, and the 
pope having communicated his dehgn through the nuncio 


at Vienna to the emperor, entered at the fame time into 
the gentleſt poſſible expoſtulation with him upon the 
meaſures which he was purſuing. He reminded him that 
Benedict the Fourteenth had been his god. father; he re- 
called to memory the piety of his mother, and the con- 
ant regard of his family to the church; he requeſted 


and entreated, that he would not {trip the apoſtolic ſee of 


thoſe rights which it had pofſeſſed trom time immemo- 
rial; he ſtated, that the object of his journey was to con- 
verſe in the moſt amicable manner with him, upon the 


ſubject of ſome late innovations which had taken place, 


relative to religious matters; and to endeavour to prevail! 


with him not to invade the rights of the church, or to 
diminiſh the pontifical prerogatives, neither of which 
could be done, without deeply injuring the intereſts of 
religion itſelf. | | 

Under theſe, or other impreſſions or ideas, Pius the 
Sixth, the Roman ponciff, ſet out on his journey from 
Rome, within two days of the end of February, and ar- 


rived at Vienna on the 22d of March 1782. The em- 
peror, 
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peror, accompanied by his brother, the archduke Maxi- 
milian, went to meet the holy father at Neukirken, and 
conducted him in his own coach to Vienna. Every poſ- 
fible mark of honour and reſpect was paid to him by that 
city and court at his arrival. Te Deum was, performed 
before the whole court, as a thankſgiving tor that event, 
the hoſt being publicly expoſed during the time. A 
fmilar courle of honour and reſpeòt continued to be paid 
to him during the whole time of his ſtay in Vienna; and 
the very guarded and ftrict precautions uſed by the po- 
lice, were not ſufficient to prevent ſeveral legs and arms 
from being broken, through the eagerneſs of the yo 
to receive his benediction, on his way to and from church 
on Eaſter- day. | | | 

But theſe were mere outward forms, which could have 
no connexion with the interior operations of the cabinet; 
and though frequent conferences took place between the 
emperor and pope, at the concluſion of which marks of 
the greateſt mutual ſatis faction were always thought ap- 
parent; yet the event has fully ſhown, that the latter did 
not gain any one material object of his wiſhes. 

It was ſaid, that in one of theſe conferences, the pope 
delivered his ſentiments to the powerful ſovereign whom 
he was addreſſing in terms to the following effect: —“ T 
have neither the power nor the will to defend by force 
thoſe rights which the ſovereign pontiffs, my predeceſſors, 
formerly enjoyed. IJ am far allo from pretending to op- 
poſe the execution of thoſe ordinances, which the wiſdom 
of ſovereigns might find it neceſſary to preſeribe, for the 
ſecurity of government, or the benefit of their ſubjects. 
All I ſhall defire and expect in return, is, that theſe po- 
tentates ſhould equally reſpect thoſe hitherto undiſputed 
immunities, prerogatives, and rights, which, without 
intertering with the rights of others, have through ſo 
many ages appertained to the holy ſee, What I there- 
tore with, and, in order to prevent the total degradation 
of the pontifical dignity will be found abſolutely neceſſary, 
is, that a congreſs of ambaſſaiors from all the catholie 
powers in Europe ſhould be held, and that they ſhould 
determine upon, and irrevocably fix, ſuch parts of the 
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ancient rights belonging to the holy ſee, as their ſove. 
| reigns were ftjll willing to continue in the hands of the 
| pope. — Such was the language now held by the fallen 
| repreſentative of that mighty power, which through a 
long courſe of ages had held the weſtern world under a 
| ſway, unexampled „ in its nature, riſe, duration, and 
| extent.“ | 
| The viſit to Vienna occaſioned no intermiſſion what- 
| ever of the emperor's proceedings with reſpect to his ec- 
| clefiaſtical reforms z which were extended to the ſecular 
clergy and hierarchy, as well as to the religious orders, 
or regulars, A commiſſion was eftabliſted for the ad- 
miniſtration of the ſequeſtered eftates and effects, which 
were ſo conſiderable, that the moſt moderate calculators 
ſuppoſed that the emperor would gain four or five mil- 
lions ſterling by the reform; while other, and probably 7 
Jeſs accurate eſtimates, went to double that ſum. An- 
nual ſtipends were allotted for the maintenance of the re. 
| formed prelates, abbots, abbeſſes, canons, canoneſles, | 
monks, and nuns ; which were, in ſome degree, propor- 
| tioned to their reſpective rank or condition; but it was 
Heavily complained that the portions were ſo ſcantily mea- | 1 
ſured, as to be ſhamefſully inadequate to the purpoſe. 
Notwithſtanding the treaty of pacification fo lately 
Concluded, differences again ran high, ſo early as the 
commencement of the year 1781, between the Porte and 
the court of Peterſburgh, upon the ſubject of admitting 
4 Ruſſian conſuls in three provinces; the former indeed 
wiſhed rather to evade, than abſolutely to refuſe a com- 
pliance; and is ſaid to have deſcended fo far as to write 
to count Panin, requeſting that his court would not in- 
ſiſt on a meaſure, which was fo exceedingly irk ſome ſo 
the grand ſignior himſelf, as well as to the divan. This 
ſolicitation did not produce the deſired effect; and M. 
de Stachicf, the Ruſſian miniſter at the Porte, ſtill con- 
tinued to inſiſt that that buſineſs ſhould be immediately * 
| ſettled ; obſerving that his court made no new claims, 
| that they only demanded a compliance with a poſitive |? 
| article of the late treaty, and with reſpect to that they = 
would not relax a tittle, * 
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The death of the grand vizir, in the month of Febru- 
ary 178 1, afforded an opportunity to the captain baſhaw 
of ſuccefsfully urging his great influence with the em- 
peror, in procuring Vſed Mehemet, the governor of Er- 
zerum, whom he knew to be a man of ability, to be 
appointed his ſucceſſor. As it was about two months 
before the new grand vizir could arrive to take pofſethon 
of his office, it was filled up by the captain bathaw in 
the interim. | | 

After long diſputes, many peremptory demands, and 
ſome haughty antwers, which ſeemed to indicate another 
termination, the Turkiſh minitters, more from a ſenſe 
of the inability of the ſtate for war, than trom pacifie 
diſpoſitions, found it necetlary, towards the cloſe of the 
year 1781, not only to give up the point of debate, with 
reſpect to the conſuls, but to ſubmit to the degrading 
conceſſion of ſacrificing the Reis Effendi, who is the mi- 
nitter for foreign affairs, and on whom it was now thought 
proper to charge all paſt difficulties, as well as thoſe ſpi- 
rited replies which had given fo much offence to Rufſia. 
He being accordingly depofed, a formal diploma was 
paſſed, acknowledging and receiving Mr. Laſkaroff as 
conſul general of Ruſſia, with liberty of reſiding (which 
had before been a matter of much debate) at Buchareſt, 
Jaſſy, or whatever other part of the three provinces he 
might think it neceſſary. | | 

This conceſſion, however martifying, produced but a 
ſhort-lived effect. New rroublevyer continually break- 
ing forth on the ſide of the Crimea, and the two courts 
of Conſtantinople and Peterſburgh were as conſtantly em- 
broiled in their conſequences. Sabin Guerai, the khan 
who had been placed over the Tartars of that peninſula 
by the power and influence of Ruſſia, whether through 
defect of ſpirit, or exceſs of gratitude, made a more oſ- 
tentatious diſplay of lis attachment, and even vaſſalage, 
than was ſuited either to his character as khan, or to that 
of the people whom he pretended to govern ; nor was it 
entirely confiſtent with the boaſted diſintereſtedneſs of that 
court, which had diiclaimed all views upon the Crimea, 
excepting the ſuppoſed eftabliſhment and ſupport of its 
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Independency. He even deſcended ſo far, as to accept a 
captain's cemmiſſion in the empreis's body guards. 
- Theſe things were ill to be borne by a Iigh- ſpirited 

ople, who had in all ages conſidered liberty as the moſt 
mvaluable of human bleſſings. The means uſed by 
Ruſſia to gain a ſtrong party in the country, to ſupport 
their khan, could only reach to a limited portion of the 
people; but a great majority were highly diffatisfied at 
theſe proceedings, and wiſh<d to be again governed by 
their own princes; in their own way, They likewiſe 
preferred a connexion with the Otiomans, With whom 
they had been ſo long united, who were of the fame re. 
ligion, and in conjunction with whom they had partaken 
of ſo much glory and ſpoil in war, than with a nation, 
which, beſides being chriſtian, they had been in the 
Habit, through many ages, of regarding either with con- 
tempt or enmity. _ | | 

The diſcontented party were encouraged and ſupport. 
ed by the Tartars of the Cuban, as well as the Nogais, 


and even by ſome of the more diſtant nations or tribes of 


that peopie, who could not but be alarmed at the manner 
in which Ruſha was ſpreading her influence and autho- 
rity on all fides, and apprehenſive of becoming victims 
to her power and deſigns in their turn. Nor will it be 
imagined that the Porte itſelf did not ſecretly encourage 


the ill diſpoſition of this people to Ruſſia and to her khan; 1 


eſpecially as ſhe did not prevent ſeveral of her Maho- 
metan ſubjects, in the Aſiatic countries bordering on the 
Black Sea, from taking an open and active part in the 
enſuing troubles of the Crimea. 3 | 

The devaſtation which the city of Conſtantinople ſuſ- 
tained by fire, in the courſe of the year 1782, has ſcarce» 
ly been equalled. Beſides ſeveral preceding loſſes, and 
being unuſually haraſſed by the plague, on the 23d of 
July in the evening a fire broke out in the quarter called 


Ballatta, which was moſtly inhabited by Jews, and a 


moſt populous part of the town. The wind being high, 
and the weather for ſome time preceding very dry, it 


4 
2 


ſpread with the utmoſt rapidity, and threatened the wholo 


city with deſtruction. During ſeventeen hours os 3 .F 
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5 laſted, the grand ſignior, the vizir, and other great offi- 
cers of ſtate, were conſtantly on horſeback, uſing every 


exertion to ſtop the progreſs of the flames, and to ani- 
mate the people to their duty. The number of houſes 
2 deltroyed was calculated at ten thouſand, beſides moſques, 
Z churches, and other public edifices. . 
But this fire, dreadful as it was, ſeemed only a pre- 
paratory notice to that unfortunate city of the calamity 


to which it was immediately deſtined. In ſomething 


EZ ſhort of a month, about ten o'clock at night, on the 22d 
of Auguſt, a fire broke out in the quarter called Gibali, 


ſituated towards the middle of the harbour; and this be- 


ing enraged by a high north wind, was ſoon extended to 
ſuch a degree, as baffled all efforts for its ſuppreſſion, and 
ſtemed to put an end to all hope. The violence and in- 
tenieneſs of the fire were ſo great, that one of the largeſt 
and ſtrongeſt palaces, that of the aga of the janiſſaries, 


totally dilappeared in leſs than ten minutes after the 


flames had reached it. | 


The flames proceeded from ſea to ſea, and burned the 


interior of the ſeven towers, at the oppoſite extremity of 
the city. In that direction the fire raged three miles in 
length, through the richeſt and beſt inhabited ſtreets, 
carrying a front of ſometimes a mile broad, and ſome- 


times leſs, as the irregular hilly ſituation of the city 


gvould admit. It then. branched out in various directions, 


ſo that there ſeemed at one time no leſs than eleven dif. 
tinct conflagrations. Moſt of theſe were only ſtopped by 


the ſea, conſuming the very wharfs, and every thing to 
the water edge. A great but unknown number of peo- 
ple periſhed ; one part being ſurrounded and intercepted 
Þy the flames, and the other, more happily throwing 


ſthemſelves into the water, to eicape a more dreadful fate. 
This conflagration (which perhaps has not been ex- 
eeded by any recorded in hiſtory) continued to rage 


3 vith unremitting fury for ſixty-two hours; the wind 
Plowing fiercely almoſt the whole time. If the damage 


as not entirely irreparable, it was, however, impoſſible 


P aſcertain, in any degree, the amount of the loſſes, The 


fferings and diſtreſs of above two hundred thouſand. 


. people, 
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Independency. He even deſcended ſo far, as to accept a 
captain's commulion in the empreis's body guards, 

- ; Theſe things were ill to be torne by a Iigh-ſpirited 
people, who had in all ages conſidered liberty as the moſt 
mvaluable of human bleflings. The means uſed by 
Ruſſia to gain a ſtrong party in the country, to ſupport 
their khan, could only reach to a limited portion of the 
people; but a great majority were highly diſſatisfied at 
theſe proceedings, and wiſh<d to be again governed by 
their own princes; in their own way. They likewiſe 
preferred a connexion with the Otiomans, with whom 


they had been ſo long united, who were of the ſame re. 


ligion, and in conjunction with whom they had partaken 
of ſo much glory and ſpoil in war, than with a nation, 
which, beſides being chriſtian, they had been in the 
Habit, through many ages, of regarding either with con- 
tempt or enmity. | | 
The diſcontented party were encouraged and ſupport. 

ed by the Tariars of the Cuban, as well as the Nogais, 
and even by tome of the more diſtant nations or tribes of 
that peopie, who could not but be alarmed at the manner 
in which Ruſha was ſpreading. her influence and autho— 
rity on all ſides, and apprehenſive of becoming victims 
to her power and deſigns in their turn. Nor will it be 
imagined that the Porte itſelf did not ſecretly encourage 
the ill diſpoſition of this people to Ruſſia and to her Khan; 
eſpecially as ſhe did not prevent ſeveral of her Maho- 
metan ſubjects, in the Aſiatic countries bordering on the 
Black Sea, from taking an open and active part in the 
enſuing troubles of the Crimea, | = 
The devaſtation which the city of Conftantinople ſuſ- 
tained by fire, in the courſe of the year 1782, has ſcarce» 
ly been equalled. Beſides ſeveral preceding loſſes, and 
being unuſually haraſſed by the plague, on the 23d of 
July in the evening a fire broke out in the quarter called 


Ballatta, which was moſtly inhabited by Jews, and a 


moſt populous part of the town. The wind being high, 
and the weather for ſome time preceding very dry, it 
ſpread with the utmoſt rapidity, and threatened the whole 


city with deſtruction. During ſeventeen hours * 1 
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laſted, the grand ſignior, the vizir, and other great offi- 
cers of ſtate, were conſtantly on horſeback, uſing every 
exertion to ſtop the progreſs of the flames, and to ani- 
mate the people to their duty. The number of houſes 
deſtroyed was calculated at ten thouſand, befides moſques, 
churches, and other public edifices. | 
But this fire, dreadful as it was, ſeemed only a pre- 
aratory notice to that unfortunate city of the calamity 
to which it was immediately deſtined. In ſomething 
* ſhort of a month, about ten o'clock at night, on the 224 
of Auguſt, a fire broke out in the quarter called Gibali, 
| ſituated towards the middle of the harbour; and this be- 
ing enraged by a high north wind, was ſoon extended to 
ſuch a degree, as baffled all efforts for its ſuppreſſion, and 
ſeemed to put an end to all hope. The violence and in- 
© tenſeneſs of the fire were ſo. great, that one of the largeſt 
and ſtrongeſt palaces, that of the aga of the janiſſaries, 
FX totally diſappeared in leſs than ten minutes after the 
flames had reached it. | 
T he flames proceeded from ſea to ſea, and burned the 
interior of the ſeven towers, at the oppoſite extremity of 
the city. In that direction the fire raged three miles in 
length, through the richeſt and beſt inhabited ſtreets, 
carrying a front of ſometimes a mile broad, and ſome- 
times leſs, as the irregular hilly ſituation of the city 
would admit, It then. branched out in various directions, 
ſo that there ſeemed at one time no leſs than eleven diſ- 
tinct conflagrations. Moſt of theſe were only ſtopped by 
the ſea, conſuming the very wharfs, and every thing to 
the water edge. A great but unknown number of peo- 
ple periſhed ; one part being ſurrounded and intercepted 
buy the flames, and the other, more happily throwing 
2 themſelves into the water, to eicape a more dreadful fate. 
*Z This conflagration (which perhaps has not been ex- 
eeeded by any recorded in hiſtory) continued to rage 
with unremitting fury for ſixty-two hours; the wind 
blowing fiercely almoſt the whole time. If the damage 
vas not entirely irreparable, it was, however, im poſſible 
to aſcertain, in any degree, the amount of the loſſes, The 
ſufferings and diſtreſs of above two hundred — 
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people, involved at once in ruin and calamity, and left 
without refuge or ſhelter from the weather, would ſtill 
leſs admit of deſcription. It was ſuppoſed that about 
two-thirds of that vaſt and populous city had been de- 
{troyed by the late and the preſent fire; and that above 
40,000 houſes then lay in ruins. The deſtruction of 
public edifices was proportioned to that of private build- 
gs. All the chambers of the janiflaries, above 59 
moſques, 300 corn-mills, and 200 public ovens, were 
deſtroyed. The loſs of a number of great magazines 
ſtored with proviſions (a vaſt ſupply of which is always 
neceſſarily kept in hand, to prevent the danger of a famine 


in that overgrown metropolis) was among the evils moſt 


ſenſibly and immediately felt. 


The direction of the wind happened to be favourable 3 
to the ſeraglio, and to what might be conſidered as the 


gere eee 


government quarter of the city, which accordingly eſcaped 
the deſolation. The grand ſignior, and all the miniſters 3 
of the Porte, attended, and diſtributed money without 


count to the people. The faſt of the Ramazan was ſul- WM 
pended, and every ſubſequent meaſure purſued, which Þ 


could afford relief, or even ſatisfaction to the people. 


But the public fermentation was too extreme to be . 


eaſily allayed. The repeated misfortunes and preſent 
miſeries of the people ſeemed inſupportable. A revolu- 
tion had been the ufual conſequence of much leſs levere 
and afflicting trials; and though the good qualities and 
popularity of the grand ſignior, along with the firmnels 
of the captain baſhaw, might poſſibly enable them to 


weather the danger, it was however neceſſary to hold out! 
ſome object of blame to the people, on which they might! 
vent their ill- humour. The ſacrifice of an unfortunate] 
miniſter, however blamelels or deſerving, «is indeed the | 
great reſource of deſpotic governments in caſes of great! 
public diſcontent. Happy is it thought when the victim] 


is accepted as a whole offering. 


Yied Mehemet was accordingly depoſed from his of- f 
fice of grand vizir, in two davs after the fire had been 
ſubdued ; and Jeian Mehemet, a man, at leaſt of equal, | 


if not ſuperior abilities, and more fortunate, was ap | 
| pointed | 
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pointed his ſucceſſor, The late miniſter paſſed through 
the ordeal of removal with more impunity than had been 
'Z uſually experienced in ſuch circumſtances. He was only 
ſent in exile to Demotica, without any mark of ill-will 
or reprobation whatever. Though we have no particu- 
lar information on the ſubject, it ſeems highly probable, 


that the preſent appointment proceeded from the ſame in- 
uence which procured the former. The unuſual, and, 
perhaps in that court, unequalled cordiality, which con- 
ſtantly prevailed between the new grand vizir and the 
captain baſhaw, and the equal part which they ever con- 
tinued to take, in their endeavours to correct the abuſes, 
and to reſtore the affairs of the empire, ſerve ſtrongly to 
countenance this opinion. | | 
The late calamity was little calculated to encourage 
the ſtate to undertake, or to enable it to maintain, a war; 
at the ſame time that the cauſes for war were multiply- 
ing, and its appearances, on more ſides than one, ſuffi- 
ciently menacing. 'The troubles in the Crimea were, 
{ riſen to their utmoſt pitch. The revolted Tartars had 
elected a new khan. A civil war enſued. That beau- 
tiful, and lately populous country, became a ſcene of 
delolation and blood. Sabin Guerai was worſted, and 
his party at length reduced almoſt to nothing. This was 
the very ſtate of things which Ruſſia undoubtedly wiſhed, 
and had all along ſought for. She had now a pretence 
for ſending her forces into the Crimea, to ſupport what 
5 ſhe repreſented as the real prince, againſt rebels and an 
& uviurper. The conſequences were eaſily foreſeen. The 
Tartars, torn to pieces among themſelves, notwithſtand- 
ing the aid they received from without, were little able 
to withitand the regular forces and unabating exertions 
oer the Ruſſians. In theſe circumſtances they turned their 
eyes, and directed all their hopes to the Porte, as their 
laſt refuge. | 
At the ſame time, the court of Peterſburgh highly re- 
ſented the conduct of the Porte, to which it attributed 
all the troubles of the Crimea. It charged them with 


fomenting the diſcontents, and being the author of the 
revolt in that country; with ſuffering and encouraging 
| rhei 
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their ſubjects in Natolia to take a direct and active pat 
in the war; and with inſtigating other Tartar tribes and 
nations, both to an interference in thoſe troubles, and 
to commit many irregularities elſewhere, particularly on 
the ſide of Caucaſus. Strong remonſtrances on theſe ſub- 
jects were backed by the march of Ruſſian armies towards 
the frontiers, by the forming of magazines, and by all 
the preparations for war. Similar meaſures were neceſ. 
ſarily adopted on the other ſide, ſo that a rupture between 
the two powers ſeemed inevitable. | 
But another great neighbour, who could ſcarcely be 
deemed leſs dangerous, and was not much diſpoſed to be 
leſs troubleſome than Ruſſia, was deſtined to involve the 
Ottoman empire ſtill deeper in embarraſſment and diff. 
culty. The emperor of Germany, at the ſame time that 
he was diſmantling the celebrated fortreſſes on his wet. 
ern borders, was aſſiduouſly engaged, without ſparirg 
labour or expenſe, in enlarging and inereaſing thoſe on 
his eaſtern frontiers. Every thing military, all the dread. 2 
ful apparatus of war, were transferred to the Drave, the 
Save, and the Danube. The garriſons were repleniſhed, 1 
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lines formed and filled with troops, and theſe great r- © 
vers covered with artillery, ammunition, and proviſion [? 
for the magazines, 0 | | 
The long truce between the Porte and the court of | f 
Vienna was on the point of expiring ; and, in the preſent ÞF ? 
ſtate of their affairs, there was nothing the former wiſhed ] 1 
for more than a renewal of the truce, excepting only he 1 
concluſion of a ſolid peace, upon fuch conditions 28 t 
might be capable of preventing future differences, and I 
of ſecuring for a long time their tranquillity on that fide, ü 


They accordingly propoſed ſending an extraordinary em- 
baſſy for this purpoſe to Vienna; but the emperor, who P 
had other views, found means to evade the propoſal. |; 

That politic prince, determining to be governed in his 
conduct by future contingencies, was not at all diſpoſed, 


for preſent moderate advantages, to give up the proſpect 
of obtaining much greater, when a proper time and ſea- 
ſon might arrive. He was beſides ſo cloſely linked with 
Ruſſia, and their views being directed to one 0 N 
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which was, however, of fo vaſt a magnitude, as to af- 


ford full room for the enterpriſe and ambition of both, 


XZ [{;ttle doubt can be entertained, but that plans of future 
operation and arrangement, ſuited fo probable contin - 
gencies and circumſtances, had already been mutually 
concerted. | | 
However that was, the emperor kept the buſineſs of 
renewing the truce, or concluding a treaty of peace, at 

a diſtance. It was held out in general terms by his mi- 
niſters, that for that purpoſe a new demarcation of limits 
would be indiſpenſably neceſſary; that a reſtoration of 
the whole or a part of the ceſſions made by the court of 
Vienna, in the treaty of Belgrade, would be expected; 
and that the free navigation of the Danube, and of the 
Black Sea, were objects ſo much at heart, that they 
could not by any means be overlooked. In the mean 
time, preparations for war were carried on with as much 
vigour in Hungary, and the adjoining countries, as if 
it had been a matter determined on; and no doubt could 
remain on the {ide of the Porte, but that a rupture with 
Ruſſia muſt inevitably be attended by a war with the 
emperor. | | Ih 

Under theſe diſcouraging circumſtances, and the fate 
of the empire ſeeming to hang upon the reſult, the divan 
ipent eight ſucceſſive days, in the month of September 

1782, debating on the queſtion of a war with Rufha, 
The ruinous conſequences of that power's ſucceeding in 
her deſigns upon the Crimea z of the naval ftrength which 
the excellent harbours, and the commerce of that penin- 
ſula, would place in her hands; of the prodigious addi- 
tion to her power by land (already too great) which her 
{wallowing up all the nations of Tartars between the Caſ- 
pian, the Black Sea, the Boriſtbenes, and the Danube, 
and their being involved in the common mals of her ſub- 
jects, would occaſion; were all fully underſtood, and 
tated, as well as many other evils and dangers. 

The temper and diſpoſition of their own people were 
likewiſe matters of conſideration. The Turks in gene- 
ral, and more particularly the inhabitants of the metro- 
Polis, incapable of knowing or comprehending the 2 
| Kate 
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their narrow ſeas and channels, was as grievous as it way 


novel; the haughty commanding language held upon! 
every occaſion by the miniſters of that power, was into. 
lerably galling io the Turkiſh pride; and as they felt 
greatly for the ſufferings and oppreſſion of the Tartars, 


they were exceedingly mtereſted in the affairs of the Cri. 
mea, and in behalf of the new khan. The great marine 
which Ruſſia was forming at Cherſon (a new port near 


the mouth of the Boriſthenes, on the Black Sea) was | 


likewiſe among the cogent reaſons for immediate war: 
That event, it was ſaid, muſt, at no great diſtance of 


time, inevitably take place; and it was better to encoun. | 
ter the danger while the enemy continued weak on one 


element, than to wait till he became irreſiftible both by 


ſea and land. The public, accordingly, loudly cried for / 
war; and it has ever been dangerous to government, in 


that country, to oppoſe the general ſenſe of the people. 


To all theſe powerful motives and reaſons for entering Fj 
into a war (the validity of which could not be diſputed) iſ 
one ſhort but irreſiſtible argument was to be oppoſed, J 


O 


This was the unfortunate fituation of public affairs, 


which rendered the ſtate ſo far incapable of entering into 


a war (even with one of her formidable enemies) upon] 
any rational ground of advantage, that ſhe would, ou 
the contrary, ruſh into it under the diſmal impreſſion of | 
inevitable ruin: That neither their naval nor land force 
were yet in a condition, in any degree, to warrant % 
a trial: That although the captain baſhay | 
had with wonderful perſeverance and induſtry, in ſome an 
degree, created a new marine, and had made great im.] 
provements, as well in the conſtruction of the ſhips, 3 
in the manner of working and fighting them, and in te 


dangerous 


pature and management of their arti-Jery, yet that great] 
work was ſtill far from being brought to perfection, and 4 
would require farther time, along with all his appiic ll 
tion and abilities, for its accompliſhment.: That. mia oy 

2 ” | | ' objection, 


ſtate of public affairs, and the real ſituation of the em- 
pire, attributed all that apparent degradation, of which 
they were too ſenſible, to the want of ability or ſpirit in | 
their governors. "he ſight of the Ruſſian flag flying in] 
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ebjections, but with much greater force, were applicable 
with reſpect to the ſtate of their armies: That the great 


in act as well as in proſpect, though conducted under the 
zuſpices of the grand ſignior himſelf, and ſupported by 
all the powers of government, were yet of a nature which 
forbad their being compaſſed of a ſudden : That im- 
provements of ſuch magnitude, with ſuch numberleſs 
difficulties to encounter, and in the execution of which 
they muſt rely entirely upon the aſſiſtance of foreigners, 
muſt require long time and long patience for the accom- 
pliſhment : And that ſurely they did not want fore and 
recent experience to be informed, that no valour could 
enable their armies, in the preſent ſtate of their arms and 
diſcipline, to withſtand European forces in the field ; 
That it was therefore more wiſe and eligible to ſubmit 
to preſent loſs, and even diſgrace, however grievous that 
was, under the hope of the future good effect of theſe 
meaſures, and of a more fortunate conjunction of things, 
than in a nt of mad and impotent vexation to precipitate 
the empire into deſtruction: That the Tartars were a 

people eaſily ſubdued ; but that it had ever heen found 
exceedingly difficult to retain them long in ſubjection; 
and that whenever the proper and fortunate ſeaſon ar- 


X renewed zeal and affection, to the arms of their old and 
natural friends and protectors. 

Theſe arguments being firmly ſupported by the grand 
vizir, the captain baſhaw, and the mufti, they at length 
brought over the greater number, who had been advo- 
cates for war, to their opinion. It was accordingly de- 
termined to jeave the affairs of the Crimea to take their 
own courſe; to diſavow any paſt interference of govern- 
ment in that buſineſs; and to attribute to the zeal of in- 
3X dividuals for their religion, and a ſtrong attachment to 
the Tartars, whom, from long habits of connexion, they 

conſidered nearly as the ſame people with themſelves, the 
conduct of ſuch of their Turkiſh ſubjects, whether in 
Natolia, or elſewhere, as had taken any part in the trou- 
bles: But while theſe inſtances of condeſcenſion, and a 
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reforms in the diſcipline of the troops, which were now 


rived, they would return with the greateſt joy, and with 


ing, under the pretence of garriſons, any of the princi. 


place, but a degree of quiet and order was preſerved, un- 


. moſt cruelly ravaged all the Tartar and Turkiſh cou. 
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love of tranquillity, were given on their fide, fully to re. | 
preſent the impropriety in tae conduct of Ruſſia, and to | 
thow that the FTartars, having been declared independent bl 
by the late treaty, were to be conſidered as abſolute maf. Þ 
ters of their own conduct, with reſpect to the electing or Þ 


depoſing of their ſovereigns; that no neighbouring power 


could have the ſmalleſt pretence of right for interfering in 
either caſe z but that if the reverſe were even admitted, 
the conduct of the depoſed khan, in endeavouring to 
overthrow the laws and conſtitutions of his country, could 
not be ſupported upon any principle of juſtice, It was at 
the ſame time determined, that the Porte ſhould, by the 
ftrongeit remonſtrances, and by every other meaſure ſhort 
of war, endeavour to prevent Ruſha from making any 
permanent ſettlement in the Crimea, and from convert- 


1 - 
pal harbours and fortreſſes to her own uſe, It was like. 


wiſe agreed upon to make a propoſal to the court of Pe. 
terſburgh, of referring all matters of difference between 
the two empires, including the affairs of the Crimea, to 
the arbitration of {ome chriſtian power, who fhould be 
mutually choſen by the parties, and whole determina- | 
tion ſhould be concluſive. | | 

Though theſe pacific meaſures were directly contrary | 
to the wiſhes of the public, and though the continual ſight Þ 
and contemplation of the ruins of their houſes would 
have been ſufficient alone to have excited the higheſt ſer. 
ment among the populace; yet through the popularity of Þ 
the grand ſignior, with the vigour and firmneſs of his 
principal miniſters, not only no convulſion whatever took | 


* > hat 


exampled in that city, under any circumſtances of uwri-| 
tation and diſcontent, approaching even in a remote de-. 
gree to thoſe which prevailed at preſent. 1 

In the mean time, the fury of the plague, which 
through the ſummer and autumn of the year 1782, hal 


tries on the frontiers of Ruſtia and Poland, had ſerv 
to reſtrain the no leſs cruel ravages of war; and in par- 
ticular had greatly checked the operation of the Rullu 

| armie i 
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armies, who were much more intent on guarding againſt 
the approaches of that fell enemy, than on gratiiying am- 
bition at the expenſe of any other. | 
Before the effect of the late pacitic councils could be 
Enown, the Porte had the mortification to diſcover, that 
the impatience and haughtineſs of its great neighbours 
were too extreme, to admit of their liſtening to argu- 
ments, or waiting the flow reſult of negotiations. The 
emperor of Germany now pulled off the matk, and avow- 
ed his determination of ſupporting all the claims and 
pretenſions of Ruſſia, as well as his own; and the en- 
gagements between both were declared ly reciprocal. To- 
wards the cloſe of the year 1782 two very ſtrong, and, as 
they were called, ſpirited memorials, were preſented from 
the courts of Peterſburgh and Vienna; in which, beſides 
other things, it was peremptorily inſiſted, that the Porte 
mould not in future, under any pretence, intermeddle in 
the affairs of the Tartars; that the privileges of the two 
provinces of Moldavia and Walachia ſhould not be in- 
tringed ; and that the free navigation of the Black Sea 
and the Archipelago ſhould not in any manner be ob- 
Kructed. The conſequences of a failure with reſpe& to 
theſe demands could not be more fully explained than 
they already were, by the appearance of the armies on 
the frontiers, and of the vaſt preparations for war which 
had been made by both the parties. | 
The pacific diſpoſition of the Porte, and the terms 
propoſed in conſequence of it, were of no avail in brir g- 
ing about an accommodation with her two great and am- 
bitious neighbours, Their demands appeared ſo exor- 
bitant, that it became a queſtion, even with the wiſe and 
moderate, whether it were not better at once to put every 
thing to the hazard, than to be trained on through de- 
grading conceſſions to a ſtate of unbecility, which would 
not leave them the means or power of even rendering 
their fall glorious. The demands made by Ruſſia were 
faid to be no leſs than the full poſſeſſion of the Crimea, 
the ifle of Taman, the Cuben, and Budziac Tartary, 
with the fortreſs of Ockzacow, and other ceſſions of leſs 
importance. On the part of the empefor, beſides ſmaller 
| 2 matters, 


chia, Servia, and Boſnia; theſe ceſſions to be followed 


130,000, and others were advancirig from different quar- | 


of their Aſiatic troops into Europe; fo that their armies 
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matters, was required the full reſtitution of all that had 
been ceded by the treaty of Belgrade, including that city 
itſelf, with a conſiderable part of the provinces of Wala. 


by ſuch a demarcation of limits, as would afford a ſatiſ. 
factory frontier for their future ſecurity ; the free navi- 
gation of the Danube, and of the Turkiſh ſeas, being 
in all caſes to be conſidered as a preliminary, from which 
there was no receding. # = 

All fides prepared for the moſt deciſive hoſtility, and 
the preparations were immenſe on all. The year 1783 
accordingly exhibited ſuch an apparatus of war on the 
northern and eaſtern borders of Europe, as had never 
before been beheld, even in thoſe martial regions. The 
Danube groaned, through the better part of his courſe, 
under the weight of the prodigious artillery, and the im- 
menſe quantities of ammunition and proviſion, which 
the emperor forwarded from his hereditary ſtates to the | 
frontiers. The troops which he had already in Hungary, | 
and the adjoining provinces, were eſtimated at more than | 


ters. The artillery which he now ſent to frontiers that 
were at all times well provided with that article, was 
eſtimated at more than 1 500 pieces. Indefatigable in all 
his purſuits, he viſited Hungary and the adjoining pro- 
vinces early in the ſummer, and examined perſonally the 
ſtate of the garriſons, magazines, lines, and armies. 
The Ruſſian forces were at the ſame time advancing 
through different parts of Poland, and through all the 
countries from the Don to the Nieper, towards the ſcene || 
of action. Their preparations were, as uſual, immenſe; Ji 
that government never heſitating at any expenſe, with 
reſpect to labour, men, or the means of ſupply in war. 
On the other hand, the Porte had drawn great bodies 


on the frontiers, or the approach to them, already ex- 
ceeded 150,000 men. Their janiflaries and European 
troops were in good condition; and their armies in ge- 
neral were hetter provided, and upon a much better foot- | 
ing, than they had been in the late war. They had hh f 
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eured a great number of European officers, particularly 
French, to come into their ſervice; among theſe were 
ſeveral engineers, and they were indefatigable in the im- 
provement of their artillery, and in endeavouring to in- 
treduce the European modes of diſcipline, clothing, 
and arms, in their armies. The janiffaries and ſoldiers 
ſhowed, upon this occaſion, a docility which had never 
been expected from them: Indeed the bigotry and pre- 
judices even of the common people were viſibly wearing 
away; ſo powerful are the effetts which misfortunes, 
Joined with the example of their rulers, can produce in 
the manners and tempers of men. 
The captain baſhaw, who was the lite of all their 
military improvements, as well by land as on his own 
ele ment, had formed ſuch a marine on the Black Sea, as 
to be far ſuperior to the Ruſſian naval force in that quar- 
ter. He had likewiſe a conſiderable fleet for the Archi- 
pelago and Mediterranean ſervice; but that was the 
Ottoman weak fide; and they ſeemed to dread Ruſſia 
more there than on any other. 
The war in the Crimea had not proceeded without 
difficulties, although the particulars of them are not puh- 
licly known. The Ruſſian manifeſto, which was pub- 
Lihed as a juſtification to the world of her conduct in 
taking poſſeſſion of the Crimea, ſtates the expenſes of the 


war at twelve millions of roubles (which does not fall 


far ſhort of three millions ſterling), and ſeems to conſider 
that expenſe as a foundation tor one of the empreſs's 
claims upon that country. The ſame piece, in ſtating 
the loſs of lives upon the occaſion, obſerving that their 
value is ineſtimable, refrains accordingly from giving an 
account of the number. | 

In the mean time, the Ruſhan khan abdicated his 
throne, and transferred the ſuppoſed right to the domi- 
nion of his country to the empreis. This was no Jeſs 
than an abſolute ſale of a people and their country, the 
Khan receiving conſiderable eſtates in Ruſſia for the pur- 
chaſe, It ſeems remarkable, that neither this abdica- 
tion nor purchaſe are ſpecified as affording any title or 
claim to Ruſſia upon the country; nor indeed are they 
at all taken notice of in rhe manifeſto, 
| in 
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Ihn that piece, which is ſigned by the empreſs, and 

dated at Peterſburgh, on the 8th of April 1783 (although 
it did not make its appearance until late in the ſummer), 
.the Crimea, the Cuban, and the iſland of 'Taman, are 
declared to be for ever annexed to her dominions. It 
ſtates, that the great ſucceſſes which enabled Ruſſia to 
ſubdue the Crimea in the late war, and to have retained 
it, if ſhe had fo choſen at the peace, would have afforded 
her a full right to its dominion. But that, and many 
other conqueſts, were ſacrificed to her deſire of eftabliſh- 
ing the public tranquillity, and the friendſhip between 
the two empires, upon the moſt permanent founda, 
tions: That theſe motives had induced her to ſiipulate 
for the freedom and independence of the Tartars, as 
the means of cutting off every poſſible cauſe of future 
diſſenſion. | | 
The failure of this deſign, and all the ſubſequent 
troubles of the Crimea, are partly attributed to the ſecret 
inſinuations and conduct of a certain unnamed (but well 
underſtood) power, in fomenting the'diſcontents, partly to 
the reſtleſs temper of the Tartar nation, and partly to 
their being ſo long accuſtomed to ſervitude, that the. | 
greater part of the people were incapable of underſtanding } 
or enjoying the benefits of that freedom and independence, 
which had been obtained for them. To indemnify Ruſ- 
ſia for the expenſe of money and blood ſhe had already 
been at, to prevent ſimilar conſequences in future, for 
the preſervation of the public tranquillity, and to remove 
all cauſes of farther contention between the two empires, 
were held out to be the objects of the preſent meaſure. 
The Tartars were aſſured that they ſhould be placed upon 
an equality with the ancient ſubjects of Ruſſia, and that 
they ſhould enjoy the moſt abſolute liberty of conſcience, 
with the full exerciſe of their public worſhip and religious 
ceremonies. - ww | 
This manifeſto was anſwered by the Porte in ſo maſ- 
terly a manner, both with reſpe& to ſtyle and matter, 
that it might be conſidered as a model for ſuch docu- 
ments. After pointing out, and ſeverely animadverting 


upon, the encroaching diſpoſition, and the over-ruling 4 ; 
ſpirit, of the court of Petcriburgh, and examining and 
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mvalidating the pretended claims upon the Crimea, it 
oceeds to expoſe, in à very ſtriking point of view, that 
wantonneſs of power, and inordinacy of ambition, which 
could extend them to the Cuban, to the ifle of Taman, 
and to the ſovereignty of the Black Sea. It puts the 
queſtion, What pretenſion of right can Ruſſia have to 
territories annexed for ages to the dominions of the Porte ? 
Would not ſuch claims on any part of the Ruſſian em- 
pire be inſtantly repulſed ? And can it be preſumed that 
the ſublime Porte, however deſirous of peace, will ac- 
quieſce in wrong, which, however it may be diſguiſed 
by ambition under the colour of policy, reaſon and equity 
muſt deem abſolute uſurpation? What northern power 
has the Porte offended ? Whoſe territories have the Otto- 
man troops invaded? In the country of what prince is 
the Turkiſh ſtandard diſplayed ? Content withthe hound- 
aries of empire aſſigned by God and the prophet, the 
wiſhes of the Porte are for peace; but if the court of 
Ruſſia be determined in her claims, and will not recede; 
without acquiſitions of territory which do not belong to 
her, appealing to the world for the juſtice of its pro- 
ceedings, the ſublime Porte muſt prepare for war, re- 
lying on the decrees of heaven, and confident in the inter- 
3 of the prophet of prophets, that he will protect 
is faithful followers in the hour of every difficulty. 
In the midſt of all theſe appearances of war, and pre- 
parations for it, negotiations for a peace, under the me- 
diation of France, were continually carried on at Con- 
ſtantinople; and the people of that capital were forbidden, 
under the ſevereſt penalties, from holding any diſcourſe 
whatever upon the ſubject or deſign of the vaſt armaments, 
by fea and land, which were inceſſantly making or paſſing 
before their eyes. It was obſervable, that although the 
A gun for immediate war made by the emperor, at 
eaſt equalled, if they did not exceed 1n magnitude thoſe 
of Ruſſia, yet the apprehenſions of the Porte ſeemed 
principally to lie the other way, and their greateſt efforts 
were directed to that ſide. It is not impoſſible but they 
retained hopes, that if things proceeded to abſolute ex- 
tremity-with the one, means might be uſed to _ 
Sq | 2 
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In that piece, which is ſigned by the empreſs, and 
dated at Peterſburgh, on the 8th of April 1783 (although 
it did not make its appearance until late in the ſummer), 
the Crimea, the Cuban, and the iſland of 'Taman, are 
declared to be for ever annexed to her dominions. It 
ſtates, that the great ſucceſſes which enabled Ruſſia to 
ſubdue the Crimea in the late war, and to have retained 
| It), if ſhe had fo choſen at the peace, would have afforded 
her a full right to its dominion. But that, and many 
other conqueſts, were ſacrificed to her deſire of eftabliſh- 
ing the public tranquillity, and the friendſhip between 
the two empires, upon the moſt permanent founda» 
tions: That theſe motives had induced her to ſtipulate 
for the freedom and independence of the Tartars, as 
the means of cutting off every poſſible cauſe of future 
diſſenſion. | : 
The failure of this deſign, and all the ſubſequent 
troubles of the Crimea, are partly attributed to the ſecret 
| infinuztions and conduct of a certain unnamed (but well 
underſtood) power, in fomenting the'diſcontents, partly to 
the reſtleſs temper of the Tartar nation, and partly to 
their being ſo long accuſtomed to ſervitude, that the 
greater part of the people were incapable of underſtanding 
or enjoying the benefits of that freedom and independence, 
which had been obtained for them. To indemnify Ruſ- 
ſia for the expenſe of money and blood ſhe had already 
been at, to prevent ſimilar conſequences in future, for 
the preſer vation of the public tranquillity, and to remove 
all cauſes of farther contention between the two empires, 
were held out to be the objeëts of the preſent meaſure. 
The Tartars were aſſured that they ſhould be placed upon 
an equality with the ancient ſubjects of Ruſſia, and that 
they ſhould enjoy the moſt abſolute liberty of conſcience, 
with the full exerciſe of their public worſhip and religious 
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0 0% This manifeſto was anſwered by the Porte in ſo maſ- 
10 terly a manner, both with reſpe& to ſtyle and matter, 
i that it might be conſidered as a model for ſuch docu- 
ments. After pointing out, and ſeverely animadverting Þ 
upon, the encroaching diſpoſition, and the over-ruling 
ſpirit, of the court of Peterſburgh, and examining and 
| | mva- 
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invalidating the pretended claims upon the Crimea, it 

oceeds to expoſe, in 2 very ftriking point of view, that 
wantonneſs of power, and inordinacy of ambition, which 
could extend them to the Cuban, to the iſle of Taman, 
and to the ſovereignty of the Black Sea. It puts the 
queſtion, What pretenſion of right can Ruſſia have to 
territories annexed for ages to the dominions of the Porte? 
Would not ſuch claims on any part of the Ruſſian em- 
pire be inſtantly repulſed ? And can it be preſumed that 
the ſublime Porte, however deſirous of peace, will ac- 


quieſce in wrong, which, however it may be diſguiſed 


by ambition under the colour of policy, reaſon and equity 
muſt deem abſolute uſurpation? What northern power 
has the Porte offended ? Whoſe territories have the Otto- 
man troops invaded? In the country of what prince is 
the Turkiſh ſtandard diſplayed ? Content with the hound- 


aries of empire aſſigned by God and the prophet, the 


wiſhes of the Porte are for peace; but if the court of 
Ruſſia be determined in her claims, and will not recede; 


without acquiſitions of territory which do not belong to 


her, appealing to the world for the juftice of its pro- 
ceedings, the ſublime Porte muſt prepare for war, re- 


lying on the decrees of heaven, and confident in the inter- 
| rape of the prophet of prophets, that he will protect 


is faithful followers in the hour of every difficulty. 

In the midſt of all theſe appearances of war, and pre- 
parations for it, negotiations for a peace, under the me- 
diation of France, were continually carried on at Con- 
ſtantinople; and the people of that capital were forbidden, 
under the ſevereſt penalties, from holding any diſcourſe 
whatever upon the ſubject or deſign of the vaſt armaments, 
by fea and land, which were inceſſantly making or paſſing 
before their eyes. It was obſervable, that although the 
E for immediate war made by the emperor, at 
eaſt equalled, if they did not exceed in magnitude thoſe 
of Ruſſia, yet the apprehenſions of the Porte ſeemed 
principally to lie the other way, and their greateſt efforts 
were directed to that ſide. It is not impoſſible but they 
retained hopes, that if things proceeded to abſolute ex- 
tremity with the one, means might be uſed to n 
. 5 . © 
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the other, by ſuch large conceſſions as neceſſity might 
then dictate, and it would be their intereſt to make. The 
baſhaw of Belgrade, and their other commanders on the 
frontiers, were accordingly inſtructed, not only to re. 
frain from all things which could give umbrage to the 
court of Vienna, but to purſue the moſt conciliatory 
meaſures in all their tranſactions with the Auſtrian ſub. 
jects; and particularly, to pay the moſt marked perional 
attention to the emperor himfelf, when he approached 
the borders. This diſpoſition was fo prevalent, that in 
the height of the troubles, when nothing leſs than war 
and deſolation ſeemed on all fides at hand, the Danube 
was, for the firſt time, opened to the imperial ſhips; 
two of which, with their proper colours, were received 
in the moſt friendly manner at Belgrade, where they were 
furniſhed with paſſports to enable them to paſs the other 
Turk iſn fortrefies in their voyage to the Black Sca. 

In the mean time the troubles and enemies of the Otto- 
mens were multiplying on all ſides. The republic of 
Venice was cloſely engaged with Ruſſia, and her counte- / | 
nance and diſpoſitions, notwithſtanding her pacific ſyſ- W 
tem and character, - fally indicated that ſhe hoped to | 
come in tor a ſhare of the expected ſpoil; nor could it be 
ſuppoſed a {mall one, confidering the number and ex- | 
tent of her claims, along with the ſingular benefits which 
that power would derive, from the ule of her ports, and | 
the aſſiſtance of her naval force, in the proſecution ot the 
wer. New troubles were broken out on the fide of Egypt; 
where the turbulent beys were engaged in a civil war, 
and the whole country was thrown into a ſtate of anarchy | 
and confuſion. Thus ſurrounded, involved, and diſtreſſed | 
in Europe and Africa, their mortal and hereditary ene- 
mies the Perſians attacked them in the Eaſt, and had com- 
menced a war on the fide of Baſſora. . ; 

To profit more effectually of theſe embarraſſments 
and difficulties, and, as it were, to complete the cycle 
of their troubles and dangers, the prince Heraclius of 
Georgia was induced to invade Natolia; a diverſion, | 
which, if it produced no greater effect, might at any rate | 

be ſuppoſed to prove a conſiderable check to the 3 
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with reſpect to the forces which they intended farther to 
draw from Aſia to Europe. Whether it proceeded from 
the fault of the deſulto y troops which he commarded, 
or from the effectual preparation made for his reception, 
however it was, Keraclius did nothing, in this expedi- 
tion, at all anſwerable to his former reputation. Before 
he could even do any conſiderable miſchief, the baſhaw of 


Natolia marched againſt him at the head of 18,000 men; 


and, though the Georgians were ſuperior in number, 


obliged them to retire with precipitation to their own. 


country. This, though not a great matter, if time, diſ- 
tance, and circumſtances are conſidered, will ferve to 
fhow, that vigour and reſource were not entirely defunct 
or exhauſted in that empire; and the more eſpecially, as 
the Georgrans have ever been particularly diftinguiſhed 
for their valour. | | 

In the mean time the plague which broke out at Cher- 


ſon, and other parts of the Ruſſian frontier, and pene- 


trated even to the borders of Poland, threw no imall 
damp upon the military operations on that fide, and af- 
forded time for the progreſs of the negotiations at Con- 
ſtantinople, before niatters were precipitated to ſuch an 
extremity as would not admit of ſtay or recal. It ſeemed 
ſingular enough, that at the time the flames of war were 
expected, and ſeemed ready to break out in every quar- 
ter, a new treaty of commerce between Ruſſia and 
the Porte ſhould not only be in train, but actually con- 
cluded at Conſtantinople. It will appear ſtill inore ſingu- 
lar, that the account of the abdication of the Tartar 
Khan, with the ſeizure of the Crimea end Cuban by 
Ruſſia, and the annexing them to her own dominion, 
was received juſt before the treaty was ſigned, and yet 


the intelligence of this unexpected and extraordinary 


tranſaction did not prevent its execution: A circum- 
fiance which fully ſhows the conſciouſneſs of the Porte, 
of its being totally unequal to the ſupport of a war. The 
mingled rage and anguiſh of the people upon this inte]- 
ligence was never exceeded, nor perhaps equalled, upon 
any former occaſion; they cried loudly fer vengeance, 
tor the ſupport of the Ottoman dignity and glory, and 

; _ for 
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for the reſcue of their injured and oppreſſed brethren 
while their voice was rendered the more formidable, 
from its being ſupported by all the chiefs and men of the 
law. Nothing could afford a more ſtriking inftance of || 
the firmneſs of government, than its being able to with. Þ 
ſtand the ſhock. | + 

An acquieſcence in ſo important a revolution, and 2 
ſubmiſſion under fo ſevere a loſs, could leave no doubt 
that ſmaller matters would be much diſputed. On the 
other fide, Kuſha had now attained as much new domi- 
nion as ſhe was for the preſent, or could for ſome time 
to come, be well able to manage, And beſides the ill 
Policy of too great an immediate extenſion of conqueſt, 
there were other cauſes which operated ſtrongly againk 
her forcing a war. With reſpe& to the loſs of men, 
foreign wars are (from various cauſes, ſome of which 
could not eafily be removed) more deitructive to that 
country than to any other; at the ſame time, that from the 
vaſtneſs of the empire, and the thin ſtate of its populs- 
tion, that loſs is more peculiarly felt. With reſpett to 
her finances alſo, foreign war, from the great quantities 
of money which it neceſſarily draws out of the country, is 
exceedingly pernicious to Ruſſia, which can by no means 


well ſpare ſuch a drain from her circulation; nor were the | 


effects of the extraordinary expenſes incurred in the laſt war | 
yet entirely done away, andthe accumulating of a new debt 
could not but be a matter of ſerious conſideration. The 
mediation of France had likewiſe its weight on all fides; | 
and the part which the houſe of Bourbon, and perhaps | 
other powers, might take in a war of conqueſt, watl- | 
tonly entered into, and rendered peculiarly odious, by 2 
pertinacious rejection of all equitable terms of accommo- 
dation, was a matter that demanded attention. 3 
Under all theſe circumſtances, the negotiatiens at Con- 
ſtantinople were carried on with great facility towards the | 
cloſe of the year; and early in the following (Jau. -9, 
1784) a new treaty of accommodation was concluded 
and figned between the two empires. By this treaty i 
Ruſſia retains the full ſovereignty of her new acquil- | 

tions; and the only object of conſiderat ion _ the 
- ; : orte, 
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Porte, was the aſcertaining of fixed limits to her claims 
in Aſa; the river Cuban being made the boundary on 
that fide, and Ruſſia renouncing all pretenſions upon the 
Tartar nations beyond it. All matters relative to trade, 
ſhipping, tolls, and duties, had been ſettled by the pre- 
ceding treaty of conimerce. The captain baſhaw's ſig- 
nature was the firſt, on the Ottoman tide, to this treaty 
of accommodation. | | | 

'The year 2783 was fatally marked by the deſolation 
of ſome of the moſt celebrated, the moſt beautiful, and 
the moſt fertile provinces of Europe. The two Cala- 
brias, once the favoured ſeat of the muſes, and fo long 
renowned under the diſtinguiſhed appelfation of Magna 
Grecia, were now doomed, along with part of Sicily, to 
be the melancholy ſcene of the moſt tremendous, the 
longett- continued, the molt fatal with reſpect to mankind, 
and the moſt deſtructive to the face of the country, ſuc- 
ceſſion of carthquakes, that had yet been known, even 
in thoſe volcanic regions. They were indeed ſo dread- 
ful, that they ſerved rather to impreſs ideas of the final 
diſſolution of all things, than to induce any hope from 

_ analogy, founded on the experience of former convulſions 
of the earth. | EE 

The firſt ſhock, which happened about noon, on the 
5th of February 1783, was by far the moſt deſtructive, 
it not the moſt tremendous in other reſpects. Several 
cauſes concurred to render this ſhock particularly fatal. 
It came on ſuddenly, without any of the uſual indica- 
tions; it was about the Italian time of dinner, when 
the people were moſtly in their houſes; but beyond all, 
the motion of the earth in that ſhock was vertical, riſing 
ſuddenly upwards from its foundations, and as ſuddenly 
ſinking again. By this fatal motion, the greateſt build- 
ings, villages, towns, and entire cities, were inſtanta- 
neouſly involved in one common deſtruction; nothing re- 
maining to be feen, but vaſt heaps of undiftinguiſhable 
ruins, without any traces of ſtreets or houſes. An in- 
habitant of Caſal Nuova, happening to be on a hill over 
it at the time of the ſhock, and look ing eagerly back to 

the town, could ſes no other remains gf it, than the ap- 
| 3 pPearauce 
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for the reſcue of their injured and oppreſſed brethren g 


while their voice was rendered the more formidable, 
from its being ſupported by all the chiefs and men of the 
law. Nothing could afford a more ſtriking inſtance of 
the firmneſs of government, than its being able to with- 
ſtand the ſhock. 

An acquieſcence in ſo important a revolution, and 2 
ſubmiſſion under fo ſevere a loſs, could leave no doubt 
that ſmaller matters would be much diſputed. On the 
other tide, Kuſha had now attained as much new domi- 
nion as ſhe was for the preſent, or could for ſome time 
to come, be well able to manage, And beſides the ill 
Policy of too great an immediate extenſion of conqueſt, 
there were other cauſes which operated ſtrongly againſt 
her forcing a war. With reſpect to the loſs of men, 
foreign wars are (from various cauſes, ſome of which 
could not eaſily be removed) more deitructive to that 
country than to any other; at the ſame time, that from the 
vaſtneſs of the empire, and the thin ſtate of its popula- 
tion, that loſs is more peculiarly felt. With reſpect to 
her finances alſo, foreign war, from the great quantities 
of money which it neceſſarily draws out of the country, is 
exceedingly pernicious to Ruſſia, which can by no means 
well ſpare ſuch a drain from her circulation; nor were the 
effects of the extraordinary expenſes incurred in the laſt war 
yet entirely done away, and the accumulating of a ne debt 
could not but be a matter of ſerious conſideration. The 
mediation of France had likewiſe its weight on all ſides; 
and the part which the houſe of Bourbon, and perhaps 
other powers, might take in a war of conqueſt, wan- 

tonly entered into, and rendered peculiarly odious, by a 
pertinacious rejection of all equitable terms of accommo- 
dation, was a matter that demanded attention. | 

Under all theſe circumſtances, the negotiatiens at Con- 
ſtantinople were carried on with great facility towards the 
cloſe of the year; and early in the following (Jau. , 

1784) a new treaty of accommodation was conciud 
and ſigned between the two empires. By this treaty 
Ruſſia retains the full ſovereignty of her new acquiſi- 
tions; and the only object of conlideration ang” the 
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Porte, was the aſcertaining of fixed limits to her claims 
in Aſa; the river Cuban being made the boundary on 
that ſide, and Ruſſia renouncing all pretenſions upon the 
Tartar nations beyond it. All matters relative to trade, 
ſhipping, tolls, and duties, had been ſettled by the pre- 
ceding treaty of conimerce. The captain baſhaw's ſig- 
nature was the firſt, on the Ottoman ſide, to this treaty 
of accommodation. . | | 

The year 2783 was fatally marked by the deſolation 
of ſome of the moſt celebrated, the moſt beautiful, and 
the moſt fertile provinces of Europe. The two Cala- 
brias, once the favoured ſeat of the muſes, and fo long 
renowned under the diſtinguiſhed appelfation of Magna 
Grecia, were now doomed, along with part of Sicily, to 
be the melancholy ſcene of the moſt tremendous, the 
longeſt-· continued, the moſt fatal with reſpect to mankind, 
and the moſt deſtructive to the face of the country, ſuc- 
ceſſion of earthquakes, that had yet been known, even 
in thoſe volcanic regions. They were indeed ſo dread- 


ful, that they ſerved rather to impreſs ideas of the final 


diſſolution of all things, than to induce any hope from 
analogy, founded on the experience of former convulſions 
of the earth. | 

The firſt ſhock, which happened about noon, on the 
th of February 1783, was by far the moſt deſtructive, 
if not the moſt tremendous in other reſpects. Several 
cauſes concurred to render this ſhock particularly fatal. 


It came on ſuddenly, without any of the uſual indica- 


tions; it was about the Italian time of dinner, when 
the people were moſtly in their houſes ; but beyond all, 
the motion of the earth in that ſhock was vertical, riſing 
ſuddenly upwards from its foundations, and as ſuddenly 
ſinking again. By this fatal motion, the greateſt build- 
ings, villages, towns, and entire cities, were inſtanta- 
neouſly involved in one common deſtruction ; nothing re- 


maining to be ſeen, but vaſt heaps of undiſtinguiſhable 


ruins, without any traces of ſtreets or houſes. An in- 
habitant of Caſal Nuova, happening to be on a hill over 
it at the time of the ſhock, and look ing eagerly back to 


the town, could (5s no other remains gf it, than the ap- 
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pearance of a cloud of white ſmoke, occaſioned by tl 
flying mortar, which had been diſſipated by the craſh of 
the houſes. EO. | | > 

The Calabria Ultra, particularly that part cn the 
weſtern fide of the Appennines, was the peculiar victim of 
this firſt hock. Its dreadful effects were not confined to 
the deſtruction of mankind, and to little leſs than the an- 
nihilation of populous and flouriſhing villages, towns, 
and cities, but the whole face of that beautiful country 
was mangled and disfigured. Mountains were rent; 
vallies cloſed up, the hills that formed them being thrown 


from their places, and meeting their oppoſites in the 


centre; the courſe of rivers was neceffarily changed, or 
the water, being entirely dammed up, was formed into 
great and increaſing lakes. _ | | 

Of thoſe towns and cities where the greateſt deſtruc- 
tion of mankind took place, we are not to . over Caſal 
Nuova, where the princeſs Gerace Grimaldi, with more 
than four thouſand of her ſubjects, perithed in the ſame 
inſtant, At Bagnara, above three thouſand of the inha- 
bitants were loſt, Radicina, and Palma, counted their 
loſs at about three thouſand each; Terra Nuova, at about 
fourteen hundred, and Seminari ſtill more. The inha» 
bitants of Scylla thought they had reaſon to rejoice in 


eſcaping from their houſes, on the celebrated rock of that 


mame, at the inſtant of the firſt ſhock ; and following 
the example of their prince, deſcended to a little harbour 
at the foot of the hill, where getting into boats, or 
ſtretched upon the ſhore, they thought themſelves tree 
from danger. But in the courſe of the night a ſtupen- 
dous wave, which is ſaid to have been driven furiouſly 
three miles over land, upon its return ſwept away the un- 
fortunate prince, with 2473 of his ſubjeèts. It may not, 
perhaps, be entirely unneceſſary to obſerve, that the ba- 
rons in the kingdom of Naples poſſeſs an abſolute ſove- 
.reignty over their vaſſalss. 
Ihe country moltly ruined by the firſt ſhock, and 
where the greateſt mortality took place, was the cele- 
brated Sila, of the ancient Brutii. The north-eaſt angle 
of Sicily, including the city of Meſſina, was like: 
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wiſe in a conſiderable degree a victim to that ſhock ; but 
the greateſt violence of its exertions, and its molt dread- 
ful effects, were in the plain on the weſtern fide of the Ap- 
pennine. Several ſucceeding ſhocks, through the months 
of February and March, were little leſs tremendous, and 
extended their effects ſtill farther than the firſt. They 
included the Calabria Citra, and thoſe parts of the Ultra 
which had eſcaped the firſt miſchief. But notwithſtand- 
ing their violence, the deſtruction was by no means equal, 
and the loſs of lives happily bore no manner of propor- 
tion to the firſt dreadful mortality. The people, warned 
by that calamity, had every-where abandoned their houſes, 
and lived in barracks; and the motion of the earth be- 
ing ſomewhat different in the ſueceeding ſhocks, though 
buildings were ſhaken down and rwined, yet they were 
not entirely involved, nor whole towns obliterated in one 
cruſh, as in the firſt. x 
The earth, in all that part of Italy, continued for 
ſeveral weeks, more or leſs, in a conſtant ſtate of tre- 
mor; and ſeveral ſhocks, with different degrees of vio- 
lence, were every day felt; ſo that the unhappy people, 
already worn down with calaniity and grief, through the 
loſs of their property, and of their deareſt relations, were 
ſtill kept in a continual ſtate of apprehenſion and terror. 
The whole of the mortality, according to the returns 
made to the ſecretary of ſtate's office in Naples, amounted 
to 33,567. Theſe returns, drawn up in the confuſion and 
miſery that prevailed, could not be accurate; and it was 
ſuppoſed by the belt judges, that the real loſs, including 
ſtrangers, amounted, at leaſt, to 40,000. Theſe eſtimates 
only take in the immediate victims to the earthquakes; 
thoſe who periſhed through want, diſeaſes, anguiſh, and 
every ſpecies of ſubſequent diſtreſs, not being included. 
Some idea of the general diſtreſies may be gathered, from 
thoſe which were ſuffered by Don Marcello Grillo. This 
gentleman poſſeſſed great landed property, beſides 12,000 
pieces of gold, which were buried under the ruins of 
his houſe in the city of Oppido. Vet, with ail theſe ad- 
. vantages of fortune, he was for ſeveral days and nights 
houſcleſs, and expoſed, without food or ſheltes, to the ex- 
Vol. Iv. ö ceſſive 
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ceſſive rains which then conſtantly fell; and was in this 

courſe inſtructed in the relative duties of humanity, by 

Ay beholden to a nhermit for lending him a clean 
irt. | 

The king and government of Naples uſed all poſſible 
means for relieving the immediate diſtreſſes of the people, 
as well as for enabling them in ſome degree to recover 
from the ruin in which they were ſo calamitouſly in. 
volved : The conduct of the archbiſhop of Reggio upon 
this occaſion cannot be too much praiſed, or too generally 
known. That excellent prelate immediately diſpoſed of 
all the ſuperfluous ornaments of the churches, and of his 
own horſes and furniture, the produce of which he ap- 
plicd to the relief of bis diſtreſſed flock ; and continued, 
through the whole courſe of the earthquake, cheertully to 
bear an equal ſhare in the inconveniences and ſufferings to 
which they were expoſed, and to {ympathile in thoſe ca- 
lamities which he could not remedy. This admirable | 
conduct was the more ſtriking, as the great men of the 
country did not in general exert a ſimilar ſpirit. 

It was a curious obſervation made upon this unhappy 
occaſion, that the male dead buried in the ruins, were 
almoſt conſtantly found in an attitude of exertion, as if 
ſtruggling againſt the danger; while, on the other hand, 
the temale attitude was, as generally, the hands claſped 
over the head, as giving themſelves up entirely to de- 
ſpairz excepting only, when there were children near 
them, in which circumſtance, they were always found, 
either claſping them in their arms, or in ſome other atti- 
tude no leſs expreſſive of maternal tenderneſs; and fully 
ſhowing, that the anxious care for their preſervation had 

in that dreadful moment baniſhed all fear and conſidera- 
tion with reſpect to themſelves. | 

When the Engliſh parliament aſſembled on the 11th 
of November 1783, they were informed in the ſpeech 
from the throne, that definitive treaties had been con- 
cluded with the courts of France and Spain, and with the | 
United States of America; and that preliminary articles 
had been ratified with the States General of the United] 
Provinces, | | = 

They 
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They were told that the cauſe of their being called to- 
gether jo early was the ſituation of the Eaſt India com- 
pany, which would require the utmoſt exertion of their 
abilities to regulate 'and amend. Their attention was 
next called to the frauds which prevailed, and the out- 
rages which had been committed relative to the collec- 
tion of the public revenues. | 5 

Addreſſes in the uſual form were moved by the ear] of 
Scarborough in the houſe of lords; and by the earl of 
Upper Offory in the lower houſe; and were unanimouſly 
agreed to. | 

In the courſe of the debates upon the addreſs in the 
houſe of lords, ear] Temple charged adminiſtration with 
hoving forced their way into the ſervice of the crown. 
He ajked why no mention had been made in the ſpeech 
of the ſituation of affairs in Ireland. Mr. William Pitt 
and Mr. Thomas Pitt, in the houſe of commons, ani- 
madverted with great triumph on the inconſiſtency of the 
miniſterial fide of the houſe in voting an addrels of thanks 
to the king, for having concluded definitive treaties of 
peace, the preliminary articles of which they had before 
voted inadequate and diſhonourable. 

Mr. William Pitt warned the miniſters, “ that as to 
the affairs of India, it would not be enough to attempt 
meaſures of palliation, and of a temporary nature; that 
would only increaſe the danger by removing it to a diſ- 
tance; and he expreſſed his ſurpriſe that this important 
| buſineſs had been ſo long poſtponed.” 

Mr. Fox cloſed apparently with this admonition, ac- 
knowledged “ that the ſtate of India was ſuch as would 
ill brook delay in their deliberations, and he was happy 
to give notice, that on that day ſe'nnight he ſhould be 
prepared to make a motion relative to India affairs. 
Mr. Fox, accordingly, on the 18th of November 
moved the houſe for leave to bring in a bill for veſting 
the affairs of the Eaſt India company in the hands of cer- 
tain commiſſioners, for the benefit of the proprietors and 
the public:“ And alſo, a bill for the better govern- 
ment of the territorial poſſeſſions and dependencies in 
India,” The plan propoſed by Mr, Fox was marked 

| R 2 with 
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with all the charaCeriſtics of an ardent and daring mind, 
The total derangement of the finances of the company, 
and their utter incompetency to govern the vaſt territo- 
ries of wh:ch they had, by very queſtionable means, ob. 
tained the poſſeſſion, was too evident to admit of contra- 
diction. | 

The purport of his celebrated bill was to take from 
the directors and the proprietors the entire adminiſtra. 
tion, not of their territorial merely, but of their com- 
mercial affairs, and to veſt the management and direc- 
tion of them in the hands of ſeven commiſſioners named 
in the bill, and not removable by the crown, except in 
conſequence of an addreſs of either houſe of parliament, 
The commiſtoners named were, earl Fitzwilliam, as 
preſident of the board; the right honourable Frederie 
Montague, the honourable George Auguſtus North 
fir Giibert Elliot, fir Henry Fletcher, baronets; and Ro- 
bert Gregory, eſq. ; who, it couid not fail to be remarkedy 
were divided upon the model and in the ſame proportion 
as the members of the cabinet. 5 | 
_ Theſe commiſſioners were to be aſſiſted by a ſubordi. 
nate board of nine directors, to be named in the firſt in- 
ſtance by parliament, and afterwards choſen by the pro- 
prietors. And the bill empowered theſe commiſſioners 
and directors immediately to enter into poſſeſſion of all 
lands, tenements, books, goods, veſſels, and ſecurities, 
In truſt for the company. | 

It was propoſed that this act, by which the charter of 
the company was entirely ſuperſeded, ſhould continue in 
force for four years, that is, till the year after the next 
general election; and it was accompanied by a ſecond 
bill as already menticned, enacting very excellent, wile, 
and equitable regulations for the future government of the 
Britiſh territories in Hindoſtan. The aſtoniſhment ex- 
cited by the diſcloſure of this plan was very conſiderable; 
and while it was on one ſide of the houſe extolled as a 
maſter-piece of genius, virtue, and ability, it was on 
the other reprobated as a deep and dangerous. deſign, 
fraught with miſchief and ruin. Mr. W. Pitt granted 


« that India wanted a reform, but not ſuch à reform aa. | 
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this; it wanted a conflitutional alteration, and not a - 
rannical one, that broke through every principle of 
equity and juſtice. He ſaid that by the bill before the 
houſe, an attack was made on the moſt ſolemn charters; 


it pointed a fatal blow againſt the faith and integrity of 


arliament; it broke through every tie by which man 
was bound to man. If the principle of this bill was 
once eſtabliſhed, the other public companies of the king- 
dom would have no ſecurity left. In ſuch a caſe where 
would be the ſecurity of the bank of England? The 
principle once admitted, 1t would not ceaſe to operate 
on other occaſions. Good principles might ſleep, but 
bad ones never. It was the curſe of ſociety, that when 
a bad principle was once eſtabliſhed, bad men would al- 
ways be found to give it its full effect. The bill under 
conſideration included a confiſcation of the property, and, 
a disfranchiſement of the members of the Eaſt India com- 
pany ; all the ſeveral articles of whole effects were tranſ- 


ferred by violence to ſtrangers. Imagination was at a 
loſs to gueſs at the moiſt infignificant trifle that had 


eſcaped the harpy jaws of a ravenous coalition. The 
power indeed was pretended to be given in trult for the 
benefit of the proprietors; but in caſe of the groſſeſt 
abuſe of truſt, to whom was the appeal? To the pro- 
prietors? No;—to the majority of either houſe of par- 
liament, which the moſt contemptible miniſter could not 
tail to ſecure, with the patronage of above two millions 
ſterling given by this bill. The new and enormous in- 
fluence which would accrue from this bill was unexam- 


ZZ pled and alarming. Seven commiſſioners choſen oſtenſi- 


bly by parliament, but really by adminiſtration, were to 


involve in the vortex of their authority, the patronage and 


treatures of India. Mr. Pitt concluded with obſerving, 


that the right honourable mover had acknowledged him- 
elf to be a man of ambition; and it now appeared that 
he was prepared to ſacrifice the king, the parliament, 


and the people, at the ſhrine of his ambition.“ 
The lord advocate, Mr. Jenkinſon, Mr. Grenville, 


and others, ably and eloquently enforced theſe and ſimi- 


lar arguments againſt the preſent extraordinary _— 
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pot the miniſter. | On the other hand, the bills were ſup.: | 
it ported with great force of argument and energy of ex. 
| preſſion by the two ſecretaries of ſtate, Mr. Burke, fir 
; Grey Cooper, Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Anſtruther, and Mr. 
5 Adam. Mr. Fox with warmth declared, „ that he 
| would riſque upon the execution of this bill whatever 
1 was molt dear to him whatever men moſt value; the 
= character of integrity, of talents, of honour, of preſent 
reputation, and future fame ;—theſe he would ſtake upon 
the conſtitutional ſafety, the enlarged policy, the equity 
and wiſdom of this meaſure.” . 
While the bill was pending, a petition was preſented Þ 
from the company, repreſenting the meaſure as ſubver- Þ 
five of their charter, and operating as a confiſcation of 
their property, without charging againſt them any ſpe- 
cific delinquency, without trial, without conviction; a 
proceeding contrary to the moſt ſacred privileges of Bri- 
tith ſubjects ; and, in fine, praying to be heard by coun- 
ſe] againſt the bill. The city of London alſo preſented 
a ſtrong petition to the ſame effect ; but the bill was car- 
ried with rapidity through all its ſtages in the houſe of 
commons by deciſive majorities ; the diviſion on the ſe. 
cond reading veing 217 to 103 voices. And on the gth 
of December, Mr. Fox, attended by a numerous train 
of members, preſented the bill at the bar of the houſe of 
lords. On this occaſion earl Temple declared “ that he] 
was happy to embrace the firſt opportunity of entering 
his proteſt againſt ſo z7fameus a bill; againſt a ſtretch of |? 
power ſo truly alarming, and that went near to ſeize | 
upon the moſt ineſtimable part of our conſtitution- char. 
tered rights. AF 
A brilliant panegyric on Mr. Haſtings was pronounced] 
by lord Thurlow, and the flouriſhing ſtate of the com- 
pany's affairs inſiſted on. After a ſhort debate relative] 
to the production of papers, on which the lords in oppo-· 
ſition did not chuſe to divide the houſe, the ſecond read- 
| ing was fixed for the 15th of December. | 
1 In the mean time various rumours began to circulatef 
1 1 relative to ſome extraordinary movements in the interior] 
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earl Temple had held a private conference with the king, 
in the courſe of which his lordſhip clearly and fully ex- 
plained to his majeſty the nature and tendency of the 
India bill, which had been hitherto honoured with the 
king's entire approbation. The royal indignation was 
in conſequence of this diſcovery excited in a very high 
degree. The monarch conſidered himſelf as having been 
duped and deceived. A card was immediately written, 
ſtating, That his majeſty allowed ear] Temple to fay, 
that whoever voted for the India bill was not only not 


his friend, but would be conſidered by him as his enemy; 


and it theſe words were not ſtrong enough, earl Temple 
might uſe whatever words he might deem ſtronger or 
more to the purpoſe.” Communications were made to 
the ſame purport to ſeveral members of the upper houſe; 
and particularly to thoſe peers whoſe offices engaged them 
in attendance on the king's perſon, On the day of the 
ſecond reading of the bill, ſome extraordinary cireum- 
{ances happened, which confirmed the reports relative 
to the above-mentioned tranſaction, Several lords who 
had entruſted their proxtes to the miniſter and his friends, 
withdrew them only a few hours before the houſe aſſem- 
bled; and others, whoſe ſupport he had every reafon to 
expect, gave their votes on the fide of oppoſition. On 
that day, after counſel had been heard at the bar of the 
upper houſe in behalf of the company, they requeſted of 


the lords an adjournment for the conclufion of their evi- 


dence ; and on a motion being made, it was carried in 
oppoſition to the miniſters, by 87 to 79 voices. The 
ſame day the houſe of commons, on the motion of Mr. 
Baker, took into conſideration the reports in circulation. 
He moved, © that it was neceſſary to declare, that to 
report any opinion, or any pretended opinion of the king 


upon any bill, or other proceeding depending in either 


houſe of parliament, with a view to influence the votes 
of the members, was an high crime and miſdemeanour.“ 


Mr. Pitt treated the motion with ridicule, and repre- 


ſented it as unworthy of the dignity of the houſe “ to 
found any reſolutions upon rumours and hearfays.”* But 


earl Nugent, father-in-law. to earl Temple, with more 


ſcriouineſs 
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ſeriouſneſs and firmneſs, declared, “ that the reſolutiog. | 


before them went to the utter annihilation of ſovereignty, 
What! were not peers by their rank and fituation here. 
ditary counſellors of the crown? Would that houſe 
dare to derogate from the high dignity which the contti. 
tution had annexed to their ſtation? Every peer, and in. 
deed every commoner, under certain reſtrictions, had a 
right to addreſs the ſovereign. But the tendency of theſe 
reſolutions was to make the monarch a kind of priſener 
of ſtate; and to ſhut him up from every kind of inform. 
ation unacceptable to the exiſting adminiſtration. Were 
any relation of his, in a criſis of difficulty and danger, to 
convey truths to his ſovereign, of high importance to be 
krown, though at the riſque of incurring the utmoſt 
pr niſhmeit which the indignation of that houſe could in- 
fic, he ſhould conſider his conduct not merely juſtifiable, 
but tranſcendently meritorious ; and ſuch as would tranſ. 
mit his name with honour to the lateſt poſterity.” 

Other members acknowledged ſomething of irregula. 
rity in theſe proceedings, and wiſhed that a meaſure fo 
dangerous might have been counteracted in a mode more 
open and conlititutional; but a great good had been ob- 


tained, and in this caſe it was not wile to examine into 


the cauſe with too accurate a diicrimination, and too le- 
vere a ſcrutiny, The reſolution moved by Mr. Baker 
paſſed nevertheleſs by a great majority. 

A change of miniſters appeared to be a meaſure de- 
termined upon by the king, and the diſſolution of par- 
Jiament an immediate and neceſſary conſequence z but in 
order to render that as difficult as poſſible, a member of 
the majority in the commons moved immediately after 
the above reſolutions were agreed to, „ that whoever 
ſhould prevent, or adviſe his majeſty to prevent that houſe 
from diſcharging their duty in remedying the abuſes 


which prevailed in the government of the Britiſh domi- | 


nions in the Eaſt Indies, ſhould be conſidered by them 


as an enemy to his country.“ The motion was carried 
by a great majority. 


On the 17th of December the India bill was rejected 


by the lords, on a diviſion of 95 to 76. At midnight a 
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meſſage was ſent from the king to the ſecretaries of ſtate, 


demanding the ſeals of their ſeveral departments; and 
early next morning letters of diſmiſſion, figned Temple, 
were {ent to the other members of the cabinet. 5 

Some difficulty, it is ſaid, attended the change of mi- 
niſtry. Earl Temple was at firſt pe one of the 
ſecretaries of ſtate; but apprehenſive of the clamours 
which were excited in the houſe of commons, he ſoon 
after reſigned. The office of prime miniſter, in the mean 
time, was hawked about, as an unſaleable commodity, 
and was offered to lord Thurlow, Mr. Thomas Pitt, 
and ſeveral others; but none could for ſome time be 


Hund ſufficiently daring to accept it in the face of an en- 


raged houſe of commons. The people did not however 
ſympathize with their repreſentatives on this occaſion ; 
not from any intereſt which they took in the affairs of 
the India company; not becauſe the bill introduced by 
Mr. Fox * was conſidered as an unwile or pernicious 
meaſure; but from the odium which the Portland party 
had juſtly drawn upon themſelves by the unprincipled 
coalition with lord North and his aſſociates. 

In this ſtate of perplexity and diſtreſs, what the cau- 
tion of age and experience had declined, the bold and un 


regulated ambition of inexperienced youth was induced to 


undertake; and Britain was inſulted by ſeeing a ſchool- 
boy placed at the head of her councils. Mr. William 
Pitt was in fact declared firſt lord of the treaſury and 
chancellor of the exchequer—a fatal meaſure, which the 
nation will have long to mourn in tears of blood. The 
marquis of Carmarthen, and Mr. Thomas Townſhend 


2 (created lord Sydney), were at the ſame time nominated 
X ſecretaries of ſtate; lord Thurlow was reinſtated as lord 


chancellor; ear! Gower as prelident of the council; the 
duke of Rutland was conſtituted lord privy ſeal ; lord 
Howe placed at the head of the admiralty, and the duke 
of Richmond of the ordnance. The earl of Northing- 
ton was recalled from his government of Ireland, to 


Ihe bill is however ſuppoſed to have been the produce 


| ton of Mr. Burke, 


«3 which 
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which lord Temple, who had retained the ſeals of ſeere. 
tary only three days, was again deſtined to ſucceed, Mr, 
William Grenville and lord Mulgrave ſncceeded Mr. 
Burke in the pay-office, and Mr. Henry Dundas (the 
Mentor of Mr. Pitt) was appointed to the office of trea. 
ſurer of the navy. Though the nation was ſurpriſed to 
find the earl of Shelburne not included in the new arrange- 
ment of adminiſtration, yet (from the mere deteſtation of 
the coalition) the intelligence of this change was received 
with conſiderable marks of general approbation. 

On the 22d of December the houſe of commons, be- 
Ing in a committee on the ſtate of the nation, Mr, Er- 


Tkine moved, That an addreſs be preſented to the king, 
ſtating, that alarming reports had gone forth of an in- 


tended diticlution of parliament, and humbly repreſent. 
ing to his majeſty the inconveniences and dangers of a 
prorogation or diſſolution, in the preſent conjuncture; 
and entreating the ſovereign to hearken to the advice of 
that houſe, and not to the ſecret advice of particular 
perſons who might have private intereſts of their 


own, ſeparate from the true. intereſts of the king and 


eople.“ 

This addreſs, which was of a complexion unknown in 
this country ſince the æra of the revolution, was carried 
without a diviſion, The king gave an anſwer to it re- 
plete with temperance and diſcretion. His majeſty ſaid, 
It had been his conſtant object to employ the authority 
entruited to him by the conſtitution to its true and only 
end---the good of the people; and he was always happy 
In concurring with the wiſhes and opinion of his faithful 
commons. He truſted they would proceed in the impoit. 
ant matters mentioned in their addreſs with all conve- 
nent ſpeed, alijuring them that he ſhould not interrupt 
their meeting after their adjournment, by any exerciſe of 
his prerogative either of prorogation or diſſolution.“ 

The houſe adjourned for the uſual Chriſtmas receſs, 
during which the public waited with great anxiety for 
their reafſembling ; becauſe a conteſt between the execu- 
tive government and the houſe of commons was a ſpec- 


tacle, that, ſince the acceſſion of the preſent family to 
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me throne, had not been exhibited in this Kingdom; and 
tue moſt formidable apprehenſions were entertained from 
NB {ſuch a colliſion. | | 

On the 12th of January 1784, the parliament reaſ- 
ſembled. When the committee on the ſtate of the nation 
was reſumed, on a diviſion of 232 to 193, the two fol- 
lowing reſolutions were moved and paſſed : 

« That it is the opinion of this committee, that for 
any perſon or perſons in his majeſty's treaſury, or in the 
exchequer, or in the bank of England, employed in the 
payment of the public money, to pay, or direct or cauſe 
to be paid, any ſum or ſums of money, for or towards 
the ſupport of the ſervices voted in this preſent ſeſſion of 

-rlament, after the parliament ſhall have been prorogued 
or diſſolved, if it be prorogued or diſſolved before any act 
of parliament ſhall have paſſed appropriating the ſupplies 
to ſuch ſervices, will be a high crime and miſdemeanour, 
a daring breach of the public truſt, derogatory to the 
fundamental privileges of parliament, and ſubverſive of 
the conſtitution of this country. - 

That it is the opinion of this committee, that the 
chairman of the committee be directed to move the houſe, 
that the bill for puniſhing mutiny and deſertion, and for 
the better payment of the army and their quarters, be 

" (7 read a ſecond time on Monday the 23d day of February 
next.“ | | 
MJ | The immediate diſſolution of parliament being thus 
far rendered impracticable, two reſolutions, of a more 
direct and hoſtile nature, were moved by the earl of 
Surrey. The firſt was in the following terms; That 
in the preſent ſituation ef his majeity's dominions, it was 
peculiarly neceſſary that there ſhonld be an adminiſtra- 
| _ which had the confidence of that houſe and the 
public.“ | 
'Y | It was objeRed to this reſolution, that the name of his 
. If majeſty had beeen, perhaps accidentally, certainly very 
a w properly, omitted; and it was propoſed by Mr. Dun- 
das to amend the motion, by inſerting, inſtead of the 
„ Words © 7his houſe and the public,” the following, * the 
1 ron, the parliament, and the people. As this amend- 
| | | ment. 
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18 
ment was merely propoſed for the purpoſe of pointing 
out the factious ſpirit of the reſolution, it was rejected 
without a diviſion. TT 
The ſecond reſolution moved by lord Surrey, was to 
the following purport; That the late changes in his 
majeſty's councils had been immediately preceded by dan. 
gerous and univerſal reports, that the ſacred name of the 
king had been unconſtitutionally uſed to affect the deli. 
berations of parliament ; and that the appointments made 
were accompanied by circumſtances new and extraordi- 
nary, and ſuch as did not conciliate or engage the con- 
fidence of that houſe. p | 
The fact principally inſiſted upon as the ground of this 
reſolution, was the rumour we have already related, re. 
ſpecting the communication made from the king to ſeve- 
ral peers, touching the India bill, through earl Temple. 
In aniwer to thoſe who required ſome further proof 
of this tranſaction, it was remarked, that the fact could 
only be known to three parties; to the peers to whom the 
communication was made, to the great perſonage from 
whom it came, and to the noble earl who conveyed it: 
That it was not to be ſuppoſed the firſt ſhould come vo- 
luntarily forward to divulge what might be conſidered az 
a confidential converſation, with the certainty of incur. 
ring the ſevereſt diſpleaſure of the court: That if it were 
falſe, it might reaſonably have been expected, that the 
miniſters then in office would have received authority 
from his majeſty to contradict a report ſo injurious to the 
honour of the crown : But, at all events, that the noble 
ear] was bound, when he heard that the houſe was pro- 
ceeding upon thoſe reports, to come fairly within the 
bar, as other lords had done, at different periods of our 
hiſtory, and clear himſelf from ſo diſgraceful an impu- 
tation. | | 
Another fact was related to the committee by general 
Roſs, which, though denied by a near relation of the 
party in the houſe, and never ſubſtantiated ſo fully as to 
ground any further proceedings thereon, yet appeared to 
Have great weight in the determinations of the members. 
'The matter was, that a few days betore, one of the 27 
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of his majeſty's bedchamber, whom he afterwards named 
to be the earl of Galloway, had defired to fee him at 
his houſe ; where he toid. him, that if he voted againſt 
the new adminiſtration that day, he would be confidered 
as an enemy to the Ring. 

A warm debate took place upon this motion, in which 
the moſt pointed perſonalities were caſt and retorted from 
both des of the houſe. The coalition was branded as 
a corrupt confederacy of two deſperate factions, to ſeize 
upon the government of the country ; and the India bill 
was repreſented to have been an experiment made by the 
late ſecretary of ſtate, with a view, if not to place the 
crown on his own head, at leaſt to raiſe himſelf to a de- 
gree of power ſuperior to that of the ſovereign. On the 
other hand, the party compoſing the new adminiſtration 
was deicribed as a coalition, not indeed of parties, but 
of the ſhreds and remnants, of the dregs and outcaſts of 
parties; as a body collected for the purpele of fighting 
the battles of ſecret and upconſtitutional influence, of 
trampling on the power and dignity of the houſe of com- 
mons, and of eltabliſhing a government of cabal, in- 
trigue, and favouritiſm, and of deſtroying the very prin- 
ciples of laudable ambition and honourable ſervice in the 
ſtate. At length, about ſeven o'clock in the morning, 
the committee divided, for the motion 196, againſt it 54. 

On the Wedneſday following, the 14th of January, 
Mr. Pitt moved for leave to bring in „ a bill for the 
better government and management of the affairs of the 
Eaſt India company,. By this act commiſſioners were 
to be appointed by his majeſty, from the members of his 
privy council, who were ** authoriſed and empowered, 
trom time to time, to check, ſuperintend, and control, 
all acts operations, and concerns, which in any wut re- 
late to the civil or military government or revenues of the 
territories and poſſeſſions of the {aid united company in 
the Eaſt Indies.“ | 

Tt then enacts, © that the ſaid board ſhe]l have acceſs 
to all papers and muniments ot the ſaid united company, 
and ſhall be turniſhed with copies thereof, and of all the 
proceedings of all general and ſpecial courts of proprie- 
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tors, and of the court of directors, and alſo copies of all 
deſpatches which the directors ſhall receive from any of 
their ſervants in the Eaſt Indies, immediately after the 
arrival thereof, and alſo copies of all letters, orders, and 
inſtructions whatſoever, relating to the civil or military 
government or revenues of the Britiſh territorial poſſeſ- 
ſions in the Eaſt Indies, propoſed to be ſent to any of 
the ſervants of his majeſty, or of the {aid company, in the 
Eaſt Indies; and that the court of directors ſhall and are 
required to pay due obedience to, and ſhall be governed 
and bound by ſuch orders and directions as they ſhall, 
from time to time, receive from the ſaid board, touch- 
ing the civil or military government and revenue of the 
territories and poſſeſſions of the company.“ 
And it is further enacted, “that the ſaid board ſhall 
return the copies of the ſaid deſpate hes to the court of di- 
rectors, with their approbation thereof, or their reaſons 
at large for diſapproving the ſame, together with inſtruc- 
tions in reſpect thereto; and that the court of directors 
ſhall thereupon deſpatch and ſend the letters, orders, and 
inſtructions, ſo approved or amended, to their ſervants 
in India, without turther delay ; and no letters, orders, 
or inſtructions, until after ſuch previous communication 
thereof to the ſaid board, ſhall at any time be ſent or deſ- 
patched by the ſaid directors to the Eaſt Indies, on any 
account or pretence whatſoever.” 
And it is further enacted, *< that in taſe the ſaid board 
hall ſend any orders which, in the opinion of the ſaid 
court of directors, ſhall relate to points not connected 
with the civil or military government and revenues of 
the ſaid territories and poſſeſſions in India, it ſhall be 
lawful for them to apply by petition to his majeſty in 
council, touching ſuch orders; and the deciſion of the 
council thereon ſhall be final and concluſive.“ 5 
It then enacts, that the nomination of the command- 
ers in chief ſhall be veſted in his majeſty, and that the 
ſaid commandeis in chief ſhall always be ſecond in coun- 
ci]l.“ It alſo veſts in his majelty “ the power to remove 
any governor-general, preſidents, and members of the 
councils of any Britith ſettlements in India;“ and _ 
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ce that : vacancies in the offices aforeſaid ſhall be ſup” 
plied by the court of directors, ſubject to the approba- 
tion of his majeſty; and in caſe the perſon nominated by 
the ſaid court ſhail not be approved by his majeſty, the 
ſald court ſhall proceed to nominate ſome other perſon, 
{ubjc& to the approbation or diſallowance of his majeſty, 
in the fame manner as before directed, and fo foties quo- 
gits, until ſome perſon or perſons ſhall be nominated and 
appointed, who ſhall be approved by his majeſty ; and 
in caſe the court of directors ſhall not, within days, 
proceed to ſupply the ſame, then it ſhall be lawful for 
his majeſty to appoint a perſon to ſupply the office ſo 
vacant,"* 

It is ſurther enaRed, that no order or reſolution of 
any genera] court of proprietors ſhall be available to re- 
voke or reſcind, or in any reſpect to affect, any proceed- 
ing of the court of directors, after his majeſty's pleaſure 
ſhall have been ſigni fied upon the ſame.“ 5 

The debates on this bill turned principally on its me- 
rits and demerits, as compared with the India bill reject- 
ed in the houſe of lords. It was urged by Mr. Pitt, that 
in his bill all the rights enjoyed by the company, under 
their charter, were preſerved inviolate, as far as was 
compatible with the public ſafety. When, in anſwer 
to this, it was ſhown, that nothing but the ſhadow of 
power was left to the company; and that, by the nega- 
tive reſei ved to the crown in all matters whatſoever, the 
ſubſtance was, in effect, veſted there; he contended, that 


whatever might be the effect of the bill, yet, having pre- 


viouſly obtained the conſent both of the court of pro- 
prietors and directors to all the regulations contained in 
it, no violation of privileges could be inferred, where 
there was a voluntary ſurrender of them. To this argu- 
ment it was objected, that the conſent of 250, the num- 
ber of thoſe who voted in the court of proprietors fonthe 
regulations in the bill, could not imply the conſent of 
1400, who compoſe the whole body of proprietors, eſpe- 
cially in a caſe of property, where no delegation of the 


power of balloting could be communicated, and where 


a great part of the abſent members had not an opportu- 
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nity to attend: But whgtever weight might be allowed 
to the reſolutions of the court of proprietors, they only 
proved, that of two evils, the more formal reſumption of 
their authority by the firſt bill, or the indirect aſſump. 
tion of it by the laſt, they had choſen what they con- 
ceived to be the leaſt. | 

The ſecond point, in which the new bill differed from 
the former, was this, that it leit where it found all the 
patronage of the company, the appointment of the com- 
mander in chief excepted. The fallacy of this pretence 
was, on the other fide, ſtrongly maintained: The whole 
military patronage, it was ſaid, would almoſt neceſſarily 
follow the appointment of the commander in chief. The 
negative given to the crown in the appointment of the 
governors and council would, by a judicious manage- 
ment, enable the miniſter in reality, though not in form, 
to nominate the whole; and every member, both civil 
and military, being made removeable at the will of the 
crown, would naturally become ſublervient to its views 
and intereſts. 1 | 

In the former bill, the transferring the entire govern- 
ment of the' company's affairs to the new board, the 
nomination of commiſtioners in parliament, and the per- 
manent duration of their authority for a term of jour 
years, had occahoned great alarm, as creating a new 


power dangerous to the conſtitution. The object of the 


preſent bill was merely control ; and the exerciſe of that 
control, like every other branch of the executive govern- 
ment, was referred to the diſcretion of the crown. In 
anſwer to this, it was obſerved, in the firſt place, that 
to leave one ſet of men, who had not only been convicted 
of having notoriouſly abuſed their power, but were uni- 
verſally allowed to be unfit for the truſt repoſed in them, 


in the poſſeſſion of dominion, merely for the purpole of 
being controlled by another, was to eftabliſh diſunion 


and weakneſs in government upon ſyſtem. The notable 
expedient provided in this caſe, of an appeal from the 
king's privy council to the king in council, was ridi- 
culed with great ſucceſs. In the ſecond place, it was 
argued, that the propoſed regulations tended to confound 
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one of the ſtrongeſt principles of good government, that 
of reſponſibility, The court of directors certainly Rood 
foremoſt in the oſtenſible government of the company 
but it was to make them reſponſible for orders and in- 
ſtiuctions which they might be obliged to ſign, contrary. 
to their judgment and their conſcience. Laſtly, it was 
ſtrenuouſly maintained, on the fame ground that had be- 
tore been taken in the debate on the rejected bill, that 
no effectual ſyſtem of regulation could be deviſed, in 
which an independent and permanent power was not 
lodged in the perſons who were to be intruſted with the 
execution of it. | | 

T ue bill was read a ſecond time on the 23d of Janu- 
ary; and on the motion for its being committed, the 
houſe divided, ayes 214, noes 222. The bill being thus 
rejected, Mr. Fox gave notice of his intentions to bring 
in another bill relative to the ſame obje& ; in which, with- 
out departing from the leading principle of the firſt bill, 
that of eſtabliſhing a reſponſible and permanent govern- 
ment at home, he ſhould endeavour to accommodate the 
reſt to the wiſhes of thoſe who appeared to have taken 
what he conceived to be a very groundleſs alarm at his 
former propohtions. This notice was received with great 
ſalis faction by the houſe ; but the events which followed 
prevented their proceeding further upon it. 

The diſcuſſion of the bill tor regulating the affairs of 
the Eaſt India company, on the 16th of January, did not 
prevent the houſe of commons from adverting, in the 
mean time, to the general ſtate of public affairs. The 
relolution, Which paſſed on the 12th of January, would 
probably, at any other period, have operated deciſively 
againſt the miniſtry; but the ſtake was too deep to be 
haſtily thrown away; and an attempt was therefore made 
to evade the conſequences of that vote, by conſidering it 
as too generally werded to convey any direct cenſure on 
the members of the preſent adminiſtration. In order 
therefore to bring the point to a more direct iſſue, the 
following reſolution was moved by lord Charles Spencer, 

in the committee on the ſtate of the nation: 
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“ That it having been declared to be the opinion of 
this houſe, that in the preſent fituation of his majeſty's 
dominions, it is peculiarly neceſſary there fhould be 
an adminiſtration that has the corfidence of this houſe, 
and of the public; and that the appointments of his 
majeſty's preſent miniſters were accompanied by cir. 
cumilances new and extraoidinary, and ſuch as do 
not conciliate or engage the confidence of this houſe 
the continuance of the preſent miniſters in truſts of 
the higheſt importance and reſponſibility, is contrary 
to conſtitutional principles, and injurious to the inter- 
eſts of his majeſty and his people. 

In oppoſition to this motion, it was argued, that the 
premiſes, allowipg them to be true and well founded, did 
not warrant the concluſion, ſince the preſent miniſters 
were not even accuſed of having had any ſhare in the 
tranſactions aliuded to They hed been conſtitutionally 
appointed by his majeſty, who had the ſole right to ap- 
point them; and though it was not denied that a majo- 
rity of the houſe was competent to declare their want of 
confidence in miniſters ſo appointed, yet they were bound 
in duty to allege good and ſufficient grounds for fuch a 


declaration; otherwiſe the nation would juſtly conſider it 


not as a conſtitutional queſtion, but as a daring aſſump- 
tion of the prerogative of the crown, and a factious at- 
tempt in ſuch a majority to nominate their own miniſters, 
---In anſwer to theſe arguments it was proved, from va- 
rious precedents, that the houſe of commons had fre- 
quently paſſed votes of cenſure on miniſters, without al- 
leging any ſpecific acts as the grounds of ſuch cenſure. 
But without having recourſe to this authority, it was 
aſſerted, that the reaſons adduced in the motion were full 
end ſufficient, That the preſent miniſters did not poſſeſs 
the confidence of the houſe, was a fact recorded on the 
Journals. Tt would be vain and fruitleſs to fight over 
again, on every occaſion, the grounds on which that 
reſolution was voted; and if the deliberative opinion of 
a decided majority, on a great public queſtion, and in 
the exerciſe of their undoubted privileges, deferved the 
appellation of Factious, by what epithets was the _ 
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of the minority to be deſcribed, who were attempting 
to weaken the authority, and to overawe and control 
the general ſenſe of the body, of which they made a 

art ? 
F In the courſe of the debate, Mr. Powys expreſſed his 
wiſhes for an union between the contending parties, as 
the only means of ſaving the conſtitution from the ſhock 
it was otherwiſe likeiy to receive. No notice was taken 
by Mr. Pitt of this overture; and Mr. Fox declared, that 
until the right honourable gentleman, by quitting the 
ſituation, which in the opinion of that houſe he had ob- 
tained by unconſtitutional means, and which he ſeemed 
inclined to maintain in defiance of their reſolutions, had 
made an amende honorable for his offence, and thus quali- 
fied himſelf to return to it on fair, open, and honourable 
grounds, he would never conſent to act with him. On 
the diviſion there appeared for the reſolution 205, againſt 
it 184. 8 | ; 

The public expectation was now fixed on two important 
events, the one or other of which it was ſuppoſed would 
be the neceſſary conſequence of the laſt vote of the houſe 
of commons; namely, the reſignation of the miniſters, 
or the diſſolution of parliament. On the 2oth of Janu- 
ary, the day appointed for the committee again to fit oz 
the ſlate of the nation, there was a general call amongſt 
the members, called country gentlemen, for a coalition. 
Mr. Fox perſervered in the ſentiments he had before de- 
livered, but declared his readineſs to put off the com- 
mittce, that no baſty ſteps might be taken ; at the fame 
time he was of opinion, that the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer was bound to give ſome explanation of the very 
extraordinary conduct he had thought proper to adept. 
Mr. Pitt acknowledged that his ſituation was new and ex- 
traordinary; but had no doubt, that whenever the proper 
time came for ſtating his reaſons to the houſe, why he 
continued in office after the reſolution paſſed on the 16th, 
he ſhould make it appear that he had been actuated by a 
ſtrict ſenſe of his duty. 1 
The rejection of Mr. Pitt's India bill, which too 


place, as was before related, on the 23d of January, was 
| generally 
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generally conſidered as the concluding act of the preſent 
houſe of commons. As ſoon as the diviſion was over, 
the miniſter was deſired to give the houſe ſome fatisfac. 
tion reſpecting a meature in which they were ſo nearly 
concerned; and, on his remaining filent, a loud and 
general call was repeated from every {ide of the houſe, 
At leugth ſome harſh expreſſions, uted by general Con- 
way, relative to his conduct, obliged him to riſe ; but, 
after ſome warm remonſtrances on the treatment he had 
received, he concluded with a flat refulal to an{wer the 
interrogatories that were put to hm. Several of the mem- 
bers who uſually voted with him, now joined in the 
general requeſt, but in vain, The houſe grew unuſually 
warm, and Mr. Eden was preparing to move the follow- 
ing refolution : | 

That for any of his majcity*s confidential miniſters 
in that houſe, to refuſe to the houſe an explanation of 
the ſenſe in which ſuch miniſter underſtands a ſpeech 
or an anſwer of his majeſty, is contrary to the ancient 
and uniform practice of former miniſters; and tends 
to produce. unneceflary applications to his majeſty; 
and is diſreſpectful to his majeſty and to the houſe:“ 
When Mr. Fox interfered, and recommended an ad- 
journment, that the right honourable gentleman might 
have time to recolle& himſelf, and conſider whether he 
had treated the houſe with that reſpe& which might be 
expected from a miniſter ſtanding in his peculiar circum- 
ſtances. 1 

On the following day, Saturday, as ſoon as Mr. Pitt 
had taken his place, Mr. Powys roſe, and after lament- 
ing with tears the extraordinary and diſgraceful ſcene he 
had been a witneſs to not long before, and thanking the 
member who had ſo generouſly put an end to it, he pro- 
poſed the following queſtion to the miniſter :--- Whether 
he could pledge himjelf that the houſe ſhould meet there in 


, parliament on Monday next? After a ſhort pauſe, Mr. 


Pitt got up, and fail, that he ſaw no reaſon for receding 

from his reſolution of refuſing to pledge himſelf as to 

any advice he might or might not, under any poſſible 

circumſtances, think proper to give his majeſty ; but 2 
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regard to the preſent queſtion, he thought he might ven- 

tore to ſay, that he had no intention to advite his ma- 

jelty to pievent that houſe from meeting on Monday. 
Having received this aſſurance, Mr. Powys moved, 


that the houſe ſhould immediately adjourn to Monday the 


26th, in hopes that before their next meeting ſome means 
might be invented of healing diviſions that threatened the 
country with anarchy and confuſion, This motion was 
accordingly agreed to. 

On that day his majeſty's anſwer to the addreſs of the 


houſe being read by the clerk, the following motion was 


made by Mr. Eden, with a view to give the houſe a more 
permanent ſecurity than the precarious mode of exiſtence 


it then enjoyed only from day tu day: 


6 That it appears to this houſe, that his majeſty's ſaid 
moſt gracious anſwer contains aſſurances upon which 
this nouſe cannot but moſt firmly rely---'Thar his ma- 
jeſty will not, by the prorogation or diſſolution of par- 
liament, interrupt this houſe in their conſideration of 
proper meaſures for regulating the affairs of the Eaſt 
India company, and for ſupporting the public credit 


and revenues of this country; objects which, in the 


opinion of his majeſty, and of this houſe, and of the 
public, demand the moſt immediate and unremitting 
attention of parliament.“ 

As ſoon as the motion was read, Mr. Pitt declared, 


that his majeſty had indeed pledged himſelf in his anſwer 


not to interrupt their meeting again after their adjourn- 
ment; but he ſaw not how it could be interred, that the 
royal word was pledged any farther. To a motion there. 


fore affixing an unlimited conſtruction to the king's an- 


ſwer, he muſt give his diſſent; and that for the ſtrongeſt 
reaſon that could poſſibly be adduced, namely, becauſe 
he knew when he adviſed his majeſty to uſe the words in 
which the anſwer was framed, he never had ſuch an in- 


definite ſenſe of them in his contemplation. In the pre- 


lent ſituation of affairs, he thought a diſſolution could 
not but be attended with great detriment and miſchief, 
and therefore he ſhouid not adviie any ſuch exerciſe of 
the prerogative, 


The 
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The miniſter was then called upon to fulfil the en. 
gagement he had entered into with the houſe, of giving 
them ſome ſatisfactory reaſons for his continuing in office 
after the repeated reſolutions that had paſſed againſt him, 
In compliance with this requiſition, Mr. Pitt began by 
aſſerting, that though the ſituation of a miniſter maintain. 
ing his poſt, after the houſe of commons had declared 
him undeſerving of their confidence, was novel and ex. 
traordinary, yet it was in his opinion by no means un. 
conſtitutional, He conceived that, by the conſtituticn, 
neither the immediate appointment or removal of a mi. 
niſter reſted with that houſe; that he neitlier could ner 
ought to remain long in ſuch a ſituation, he was ready to 
confeſs; but he was bound to uſe his own diſcretion, in 
preventing the miſchievous conſequences that might at- 
tend an inſtant reſignation. He might meritorionſly con- 
tinue in office, if he was perſuaded that his reſignation 
would leave the country without any executive govern- 
ment at all. It behoved him to conſider who were likely 
to be his ſucceſſors; and he was bound, in honour and 
in duty, ſo far to ſupport the prerogative of the crown, 
as not to quit a ſituation, becauſe it was become difficult 
or dangerous, till he faw ſome proſpect of its being filled 
in 2 manner more acceptable to all the parties concerned, 

About this time a ridiculous circumſtance, brought fer- 
ward by the precipitate zeal of the friends of the new mi- 
niſtry, for the purpoſe of returting on their adverſaries 


the charge of undue influence, engaged the attention of 


the houſe of commons. | 
On the 24th of this month, Mr. Yorke acquainted the 


houſe, that he had matters to communicate, in which 


their privileges were deeply concerned: The firſt was, 
that an offer had been made to a member of the houſe, of 
a place of 5ool. a year, provided he would change fides, 
and give his vote in oppuſition to the preſent miniſtry; 
the ſecond, that cool. had been ſent to Scotland by the 
ſame party, and lodged in the bank of Edinburgh, fer 
the purpoſe. of defraying the travelling expences, and 
thereby quickening the pace of the Scotch members; and 
that the lord advocate of Scotland, Mr, Henry Erſkine, 
| | Way 
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was the perſon to whom the diſpoſal of the money was 
entruſted, Mr. Yorke having further acquainted the 
houſe, that the member, Mr. Dalrymple, from whom 
he received this intelligence, was then preſent, and ready 
to give the houſe any further ſatisfaction they might re- 
quire, he was called on by oppoſition to mention the par- 
ticulars. He accordingly related, that a Mr, Hamilton, 
of Bargeny, formerly a member of the houſe, had offered 
him a place, on the conditions before tated, of 500 J. a 
year from the duke of Portland, or the Portland admi- 
nitration. With regard to the ſecond ſtory, he had been 
BZ afured of the fact in a public company, by Mr. Char- 
teris, a member not then in his place. 

s ſoon as the intelligence was thus ſtated, the friends 
of the duke of Portland inſiſted that it ſhould be taken 
down in writing by the clerk; in order to be fully in- 
veſtigated. A meſſage was ſent privately to the duke, 
to acquaint him with what had paſſed 3 in conſequence 
of which he immediately repaired to the lobby, and de- 
fired the houſe might be acquainted that he was ready 
to come within their bar, and anſwer ſuch queſtions re- 
ative to the ſubje& as they might chute to put to him. 


= Several members ſuſpecting that the whole matter might 


have originated in a jeſt, expreſſed their wiſhes that it 
might be dropped; but the members who had brought 
forward the charges, refuſing their conſent to a motion, 
in which it propoſed to ſtate that the ſaid charges had 
been wwholly abandoned by them, an order was made for 


the attendance of Mr. Hamilton. 


A few days afterwards, Mr. Charteris being in his 
place, explained to the houſe the occaſion of the jeſt 
which he had put upon his honourable friend, and which 
he was ſorry to find had occaſioned ſo much ſerious diſ- 
cuſſion: And it appearing, by a letter read to the houſe 
from the gentleman himielt, that the offer of Mr. Hamil- 
ton had ariſen from the ſame mirthful diſpoſition, the or- 
der for his attendance was diſcharged, and the following 


motion agreed to: 


That it appears to this houſe, that the charges con- 


tained in the ſaid information [the ſame having been pre- 
vioully 
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viouſly read by the clerk] reſpecting the duke of Port. 
land and the late adminiſtration, were groundleſs.” 

As the grounds, on which the miniſter endeavoured to 
defend his continuance in office, after three ſeveral votes 
of diſapprobation had paſſed the houſe of commons, 
amounted in fact to nothing more than that he was of 
opinion his remaining in power was ſerviceable to the 
country, though the houje choſe to think otherwiſe, it is 
ſcarcely neceſſary to add, that they appeared to the ma- 
jority wholly unſatisfactory. The next ſtep therefore, 


which in the courſe of parliamentary proceedings ought 


regularly to bave been adopted, was an addreſs to the 
throne, to remove him from his majeſty's councils ; and 
fuch a mealure, by bringing the conteſt to an immediate 
deciſion, would, at all events, have reſcued the govern- 
ment of the country from the diſgraceful ſituation in 
which it then Rood, But as, on the one hand, the ſtrong 
and decided oppoſition of the country gentlemen to a dil- 
ſolution of parliament ſeems to have overawed the mini- 
ſter into the dereliction of a (tep ſo neceſſary on his part; 
ſo, on the other hand, their general call for an union 
prevented the oppoſition from purſuing thoſe meaſures of 

igour, which the conſtitution of parliament, in concur- 
rence with their own intereſt, obviouſly required. 

Ou the 26th of January, a meetfh of ſuch members of 
the houſe of commons as were anxious to promote a coa- 
lition of parties met at the St. Alban's tavern. Their 
numbers amounicd to near ſeventy ; and an addreſs was 
immediately agreed to and figned, and ordered to be pre- 
ſented by a commitree of their body to the duke of Port- 
land and Mr. Pitt. | | 

The addreſs was expreſſed in the following terms: 

& We whoſe names are hereunto figned, members of 
the houſe of commons, being fully perſuaded that the 
united efforts of thoſe in whoſe integrity, abilities, and 
conſtitutional principles we have reaſon to confide, can 
alone reſcue the country from its preſent diſtracted ſtate, 
do join in moſt humbly entreating them to communicate 
with each other on the arduous ſituation of public affairs, 
truſting, that by a liberal and unreſerved intercourſe be- 

tween 
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tween them, every unpediment may be removed to a cor- 
dial co-operation of great and reſpectable characters, act- 
ing on the ſame public principles, and entitled to the 
ſupport of independent and diſintereſted men,” 

In anſwer to this addreſs, both parties expreſſed them- 
{-lves deſirous of complying with the wiſhes of ſo reſpect- 
able a meeting; but the duke of Portland conceived that 
he could not have any interview with Mr. Pitt, for the 
purpoſe of union, ſo long as the latter held his ſituation 
us prime miniſter, in defiance of the reſolutions of the 

houſe of commons. On the other hand, Mr. Pitt declined 
reſigning, either actually or virtual:y, as a preliminary 
to negotiation. | 

In order to co-operate with and aſſiſt the exertions of 
the meeting at the St. Alban's, on the 2d of February 
it was moved by one ot their members, and carried una- 
nimouſly in the houſe of commons, «That the preſent 
arduous and critical fituation of public affairs required 
the exertions of a firm, efficient, extended, and united 

zaminiſtration, entitled to the confidence of the people, 
au fach as might have a tendency to put an end r0-the 
f unfortunate divibens and diſtractions of this country.“ 

In addition to this, a fecond reſolution was moved by 
Mr. Coke, which had for its object the reprehenſion of 
K Mr. Pitt's refuſal to reſign, declaring, „ that the conti- 
ruance of the preſent miniſters in office was an obſtacle 
to the forming a firm, ethcient, extended, and united 
adminiſtration.“ | | | 

This laſt motion occaſioned much debate. The ground 
on which it was combated, was the growing popularity 
Cc: the new adminiſtration, and the houſe was therefore 
adjured not to provoke the people to go to the foot of the 
£ ice, and implore the crown to reſcue them from its 
e ranny. On the other tide, it was affertcd that the po- 
1; oarity of the miniſters was founded on a temporary 
\ auſion, and ſupported by artful miſrepreſentations and 
groſs calumnies: That the delign to create a diſſenſion 
xtwern that houſe and the people at large, was of a na- 
ure the moſt alarming and dangerous to the conſtitution, 
ad a Caring attack upon the privileges of the houſe, 
rhich, if not firmly reſiſted, would terminate in the de- 
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viouſly read by the clerk] reſpecting the duke of Port- 


land and the late adminiſtration, were groundleſs.“ 

As the grounds, on which the miniſter endeavoured to 
defend his continuance in office, after three ſeveral votes 
of diſapprobation had paſſed the houſe of commons, 
amounted in fact to nothing more than that he was of 
opinion his remaining in power was ſerviceable to the 
country, though the houſe choſe to think otherwiſe, it is 
ſcarcely neceſſary to add, that they appeared to the ma- 
jority wholly unſatisfactory. The next ſtep therefore, 


which in the courſe of parliamentary proceedings ought. 


regularly to bave been adopted, was an addreſs to the 


throne, to remove him from his majeſty's councils ; and 


fuch a meaſure, by bringing the conteſt to an immediate 
deciſion, would, at all events, have reſcued the govern- 


ment of the country from the diſgraceful ſituation in 


which it then Rood. But as, on the one hand, the ſtrong 
and decided oppoſition of the country gentlemen to a dil- 
ſolution of parliament ſeems to have overawed the mini- 
ſter into the dereliction of a ſtep ſo neceſſary on his part; 
ſo, on the other hand, their general call for an union 
prevented the oppoſition from purſuing thoſe meaſures of 
vigour, which the conſtitution of parliament, in CONCur- 
rence with their own intereſt, obviquſly required. 

Ou the 26th of January, a meet of ſuch members of 
the houſe of commons as were anxious to promote a coa- 
lition of parties met at the St. Alban's tavern, Their 
numbers amounted to near ſeventy ; and an addreſs was 


immediately agreed to and ſigned, and ordered to be pre- 


ſented by a committee of their body to the duke of Port- 
land and Mr. Pitt. | | 
The addreſs was expreſſed in the following terms: 

We whoſe names are hereunto figned, members of 
the houſe of commons, being fully perſuaded that the 
united efforts of thoſe in whoſe integrity, abilities, and 
conſtitutional principles we have reaſon to confide, can 
alone reſcue the country from its preſent diſtracted ſtate, 
do join in moſt humbly entreating them to communicate 
with each other on the arduous ſituation of public affairs, 
truſting, that by a liberal and unreſerved intercourſe be- 
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tween them, every unpediment may be removed to a cor- 
dial co-operation of great and reſpectable characters, act- 
ing on the ſame public principles, and entitled to the 
ſupport of independent and diſintereſted men.“ 

In anſwer to this addreſs, both part ies expreſſed them - 
ſelves deſirous of complying with the wiſhes of ſo reſpect- 
able a meeting; but the duke of Portland conceived that 
he could not have any interview with Mr. Pitt, for the 
purpoſe of union, ſo long as the latter held his ſituation 
as prime miniſter, in defiance of the reſolutions of the 
houſe of commons. On the other hand, Mr. Pitt declined 
reſigning, either actually or virtual:y, as a preliminary 
to negotiation, | 

In order to co-operate with and aſſiſt the exertions of 
the meeting at the St. Alban's, on the 2d of February 
it was moved by one of their members, and carried una- 
nimoufly in the houſe of commons, ** That the preſent 
arduous and critical fituation of public affairs required 
the exertions of a firm, efficient, extended, and united 
adminiſtration, entitled to the confidence of the people, 
and ſuch as might have a tendency to put an end tothe 
unfortunate divißons and diſtractions of this country.“ 

In addition to this, a ſecond reſolution was moved by 
Mr. Coke, which had for its object the reprehenſion of 
Mr. Pitt's refuſal to reſign, declaring, „ that the conti- 
vuance of the preſent miniſters in office was an obſtacle 
to the forming a firm, ethcient, extended, and united 
adminiſtration.“ 

This laſt motion occaſioned much debate. The ground 
on which it was combated, was the growing popularity 
cb the new adminiſtration, and the houſe was therefore 
adjured not to provoke the people to go to the foot of the 
tene, and implore the crown to reſcue them from its 
tranny, On the other tide, it was aſſerted that the po- 
prarity of the miniſters was founded on a temporary 
deluſion, and ſupported by artful miſrepreſentations and 
groſs calumnies: That the delign to create a difſenhon 
between that houſe and the people at large, was of a na- 
ure the moſt alarming and dangerous to the conſtitution, 
nd a Caring attack upon the privileges of the houſe, 
chich, if not firmly reſiſted, would terminate in the de- 
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' miniftration would be inadequate to the ex tigencies of thi 


ſtruction of the liberties of the nation. Mr. Pitt threw 
himſelf on the candour and juſtice of the houſe; but de. 
clared firmly, that he would not by any management he 
induced to reſign, To march out of. his polt with 2 
halter about his neck, change his armour, and meanly 
beg to be re- dmitted, and conhdered as a voluntier in 
the army of the enemy, was an humiliation to which he 
would never ſubmit. Some of the members, who ſtill 


continued their endeavours to effect a coalition, wiſhed 


the previous queſtion to be put on the motion, with a 
view to try whether the houte would conſent to reſcind 
the votes of cenſure they had before paſſed, as a matter 
of accommodation; declaring, if this was not done, 
they ſhouid confider themſelves as bound to ſupport ti 
preſent queſtion : That thoſe reſolutions and the = N 
adminiſtration ought not to ſtand together; that the a; 
thority of the houſe muſt be ſupported, and that the prid: 
of an individual ought not to ttand'in the way of it, 0 
the diviſion there were 223 for the motion, againſt it 204, 

The day following the reſolutions, after a long and 
warm debate, in which the ſame ground was gone over 
as before, were ordered, by a majority of 24, to be lad 
before his majeſty. 

The ſtep taken by the honſe of commons would pro. 
bably have brought the conteit between the two parties 
to a e, eien, if the members, who met at the 8. 
Aiban's tavern, had not checked 1t by a declaration, 
which, coming from fo powerful a body, almoſt forcd 
affairs again into a ſtate ot laſpente and indeciſion, 

On the 12th of F ebruary, Mr. Martham read to tit 
houſe, as a part of tis ſpeech, a reſolution of the men 
bers of the meeting at the St. Alban's tavern, in der 

they declared,“ that an adminiſtration formed on 
total excluſion of the members of the laſt or preſent a 


public affairs.“ 
This declaration gave occaſion to the leading perlon 
on both tides to deliver their ſentiments, reſpecting tit 
ſo much deſired coalition. Mr. Fox, after expreſſing hf 
ſincere wiſhes for an union, again inſiſted on the re! gn 
tion of the chancellor of the exchequer, or at ures? on | 
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declaring that the preſent adminiſtration was virtually and 


fubliagtially diſſolved, as an indifpenſable preliminary 
ſtep. He did not ſcruple, he ſaid, to avow his opinion, 
that the houſe of commons had, and ought to have, a 
real and ſubſtantial negative in the nomination of mint- 
fters of ſtate: The conduct of the right honourable gen- 
tleman militated directly againit this poſition ; and there 
fore, however deſirable an union on almeſt any terms 
might be, yet he conceived it would be infinitely over- 
beiznced by the miſchief of eftabliſhing a precedent, 
which, it purived. would render the houle of communs 
wo: fr than wicleſs. This ſacrifice to the conſtnuion, 
witch had been fo groſsly violated, mult be abſolutely 
required from him; ail other points, Mr. Fox conceived, 
night be enſily adjuſted. | 
Mr. Pitt declared, that, for the reaſons already given 
by him, be could not recede from his fermer determina- 
He allowed, that no miniſter could in fact con- 
tinue long in office that did not poſſeſs the confidence of 
that hovie; but he denied that there were any conftitu- 
non a] means to force him to reſign. The proper method 
of eflecting his removal was by an addreſs to the crown; 
till, in conſequence of ſuch a meaſure, the king ſhould 
think proper to remove him from his office, he held it 
neither illegal nor unconſtitutional to retain it. With 
regard to other and ſubordinate conſiderations, he con- 
felled that there might be perſons with whom he could 
not pofſibly bring bimiclf to act, without forfeiting that 
character of canſiſtency which other gentlemen he thought 
had too much undervalued. If fuch perſons there were, 
and they would conſent to ſacrifice their views, and to 
remove themſcives out of the way of union, he thought 
they would do themſelves honour, and merit the thanks 
of their country. 
Theſe alluſions called up lord North, to whom they 
were manifeſtly pointed. He ſaid, that though be did 
not feel in hin ſeif the leaſt diſpoſition to gratify the ca- 
price or the unjuſt prejudices of any individual; yet, what 
be ſhould be unwilling to do for the right honourable 
miniſter, he was willing and ready to do for his country: 
— Ss. of 8 That 
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That if his pretenſions ſhould be deemed any obſtacle ta 


an union, he ſhould rejoice in removing it; but he ap- 
prehended that not himſelf, but the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, ſtood in the way of union, fence it appeared 
that nothing was now wanting for that ſalutary end, but 
that the right honourable gentleman ſhould pay a juſt and 
dutiful reſpect to the reſolutions of that houle,. by retir- 
ing from a ſituation which he both obtained and held o 
principles they had repeatedly condemned, | 

The highelt applauſcs were beſtowed on lord North for 
his noble and diſintereſted conduct, particularly by the 
leaders of the St. Alban's allembly, who called loudly 
on Mr. Pitt, but in vain, to yield to the preſſing exi- 
gencies of his country, | | 

Notwithſtanding the diſcouraging circumftances which 
appeared in the above debate, the aſſociated members 
ſtill continued their endeavours to effect an union. They 
returned their unanimous thanks to lord North and Mr. 
Fox for their open, candid, and manly declarations of 
their willingneſs to conciliate the differences ſubfiſting 
between the contending parties, and an expedient was at 
length ſuggeſted, which, without any conceſſion of prin- 
ciple on either ſide, but only a conceſſion of mode, it was 
hoped might lead to an amicable negotiation: This was, 
that the duke of Portland ſhould be requeſted by the 
king to have a conference with Mr. Pitt tor the purpole 
of forming a new adminiſtration, | 

This propotition was acceded to; and a meſſage was 
accordingly ſent by Mr. Pitt to the duke, in which he 


_ acquainted him, that he was commanded to ſignify to 


him © his majeſty's earneſt deſire, that his grace ſhould 
have a perſonal conference with Mr. Pitt, for the pur- 
poſe of forming a new adminiſtration on a wide baſis, 
and on fair and equal terms.” 

This meflage was perfectly ſatis factory to the duke of 
Portland as to the mode propoſed, but he wiſhed to have 
the terms of the meſſage perfectly underſtood between 
bim and Mr. Pitt previous to the conference. The word 
fair he had no objection to; it was a general term, and 
they might, in framing the arrangement, mutually diſ- 
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cuſs what each con ſidered to be fair: But the word equal 
was a limited and ſpecikc term, and therefore he withed 


to know from Mr. Pitt to what particular object it was 


intended to be applied. It ſeemed to promile ſlender 
hopes of a real union, and had the appearance of form- 
ing an arrangement more on the idea of having equal 
numbers of each party in the cabinet, than on mutual 
confidence and unity of principles. Mr. Pitt replied, that 
the word objected to would be beſt explained at their 
conference, and declined all further preliminary diſcuſ- 


fons. Two other propoſals were offered by the duke of 


Portland; the firſt, that he ſhould be permitted to con- 
ſtrue the meſſage of Mr. Pitt to imply a virtual reſigna- 
tion; the ſecond, that he might receive his majelty's 
commands relative to the conference trom the ſovereign 
in perion: bet they were both refuſed. | 

Thus ended all hopes of a ccalition of parties ; and 
the meeting at the St. Alban's cloſed their efforts with 
declaring, * That they heard, with infinite concern, that 
all further progreſs towards an union was prevented 
by a doubt reſpecting a ſingle word; and that they 


were unanimouſly of opinion that it would be no dif- 


honourable ſtep in either of the gentlemen to give way, 
and might be highly advantageous to the public wel- 
fare. It miſt, however, be confeſſed, that the at- 


tempt itſelf, though highly applauded in general, was 


conſidered by ſome as futile and abſurd ; that it did not 
Promiſe any ſolid or permanent ſyſtem, and that it con- 
tributed in a conſiderable degree, by inducing delay and 
indeciſion, to aggravate the miſchief it was deſigned to 
remedy. | 

On th 18th of February the chancellor of the exche- 
quer being aſked, previous to the conſideration of ſupply 
tor the ſervice of the ordnance, whether he had any thing 
to communicate to the houle relative to the reſolutions. 
that had been laid before the king, informed the houſe, 
e That his majeſty, after a conſideration of all the cir- 
cumftances of the country, had not thought proper to 
diſmiſs his miniſters, and that his miniſters had not 
reſigned.“ | | 
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This intimation brought on a long and warm debate, 
The attention of the houſe was called to it in the moſt 
ſolemn manner. It was ſaid to be the firſt inſtance, ſince 
the revolution, of a direct denial on the part of the crown 

to comply with the withes of the houſe of commons; that 
it was the firſt time the houſe had not received a gracious 
anſwer from a prince of the houſe of Brunſwick ; that it 
was a matter of melancholy, but moſt weighty conlider.. 
ation, that perſons had been found capable of adviſing 
bis majeſty to depart from the uniform practice of his an- 
ceſtors, from that line of conduct under which the country 
had grown great, and rich, and powerful; and that an 
event fo new and alarming required, on their part, a 
firm but moderate, a prudent but effectual ailertion of 
their privileges: That the power of granting or refuſing 
the ſupplies was the conftitutional ſhield of their autho- 
rity; and that to this, if it ſhould at laſt be fopnd ne- 
ceſſary, they were bound to have reſort; but to avoid 
all imputation of raſhneſs or violence, and to leave his 
majeſty's minifters time to recollect themſelves, it was 
only propoſed to defer the report of the ordnance eſtimates 
till the Friday following. | 
The mention of refu/ing the ſupplies was received by 
the other fide of the houſe as a threat, which even the 
utmoſt madnels of faction, it was ſaid, could not ſe— 
riouſly deſign to execute. The very right of ſuch a re- 
fuſal was queſtioned. The exerciſe of this privilege, in 
former times, was founded on principles which, it was 
contended, did not now exiſt, The ſettled revenues of 
the crown were then ſufficient for all the ordinary pur- 
poſes of the exccutive government, without an annual 
application to parliament ; and it was only on extraordi- 
nary demands, ſuch as for the proſecution of wars diſ- 
approved of by parliament, that the right of refuſal was 
exerciſed ; whereas, in the preſent ſtate of our govern- 
ment, to deny the ordinary annual ſupply, would be, in 
fact, to diſſolve the whole fabric of government. 
The chancellor of the exchequer, without denying the 
right of refuſing ſupplies in caſes of neceſſity, contented 


himſelf with appealing to the juſtice of the houſe, whether 
: | his 


r 
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his majeſly's reſuſal to diſmiſs his miniſters, becauſe that 
houſe had thought proper to condemn them without a 
trial, was a juſtifiable ground for the exerciſe of it. On 
the diviſion there appeared for poſtponing the ſupplies 
208, againſt it 196. 

As the ſervice of the ordnance could not ſuffer any in- 


convenience by deferring from from time to tune the re- 
port on the eſtimates of that eſtabliſhment, it appears to 


have been the deſign of the leaders of oppoſition to have 
purſued that plan, as the moſt conſtitutional method of 
giving effect to the reſolutions of the houſe of commons. 


On the other hand, the country gentlemen, though they 


had given up all hopes of effecting a coalition, and were 
extremely adverſe, on the fame principles, to the con- 
tinuance ef the miniſters in office, yet they were not will- 
ing to ſupport a meaſure that had the ſmalleſt appearance 
of forcing matters to extremities, It ſeems, therefore, 
to have been agreed on, as a fort of compromiſe, that 


the ſupplies ſhouid be ſuffered by oppoſition to proceed 


in their uſual courſe, and that the country party ſhould 
take the lead in endeavouring to effect a removal of the 
min ſtry by an application to the throne. 

On the 2oth of February, an addreſs was accordingly 
moved by Mr. Powis, to expreſs “ the reliance of the 
houſe on his majeſty's royal wiſdom, that he would 
take ſuch meaſures as might tend to give effect to the 
wiſhes of his faithful commons, which had been al- 
ready moſt humbly preſented to his majeſty;“ - and to 
this it was afterwards, on the motion of Mr, Eden, 
agreed to add, „by removing any obſtacle to the forma- 
tion of ſuch an adminiſtration as the houſe has deſcribed 
to be requiſite in the preſent critical and arduous fate 
of public affairs.“ This addreſs was carried by a ma- 
jority of twenty-one. | | 

The houſe of lords, after the rejection of the India 
bill, as if exhauſted by ſo unuſual an effort, beheld the 
ſtruggles and diſſenſions of the houſe of commons rather 
as a ſpectator, than as a part of the conſtitution deeply 
concerned in the reſult. In order'to break through this 
litence, which, at ſo critical a time, was neither _— 
ated 
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lated to ſupport the dignity of the houſe nor the intereſt 
of the miniſter, the earl of Effingham, on the 4th of 
February, moved two reſolutions in oppoſition to thoſe 
moved in the houſe of commons on the 24th of Decem- 
ber and the 16th of January: 

1ſt, © That an attempt of any one branch of the le- 
gillature, to ſuſpend the execution of law, by ſeparately 
aſſuming to {if the direction of a diſcretionary power, 
which, by act of parliament, is veſted in any body of 
men, to be exerciſed as they ſhall think expedient, is 
unconſtitutional. 

2d. © That by the known principles of this conſtitu- 
tion, the undoubted authority of appointing to the great 
offices of executive government was ſolely veſted in the 
king, and that that houſe had every reaſon to place the 
tirmeſt reliance 1 in his majeity's wiſdom in the exerciſc of 
this prerogative.” 

Theſe counter-reſolutions were objected to by the 
friends of the late miniftry, as being in their nature 
productive of jealouſy and animoſities between the two 
houſes. 

With regard to the fuſt, it was ſtated, that the houſe 
of commons had a peculiar cognizance of all matters re- 
lating to the revenues, and that any interference of the 
lords was a matter ever objected to and diſallowed by the 
other houſe. The ſecond reſolution was undoubtediy 
true, as an abſtract propoſition ; but if it was to lead to 
no conſequences, it was an idle waſte of words unbe- 
coming their lordſhips* dignity ; if it was to be applied 
as 4 cenſure on the houſe of commons, the conſequences 
of it would be no other than diſcord between the two 
houſes, and a diſſolution of parliament, 

On the other hand, the reſolutions were „ on 
this ground; that though any branch of the legiſlature 
was empowered to declare its ſentiments on every ſub- 
ject, yet the reſolutions of the houſe of commons aſſum- 
ing in one inſtance directly to control a legal diſcretion- 
ary power, and in the other iniringing upon the king's 
prerogative, with a view to reftrain him from the choice 
of his own miniſters, the houſe of lords was called upon 


to expreſs i its abhorrence of ſuch alarming proceedings. 
he 
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The reſolutions, after a ſhort debate, paſſed by a con- 
ſiderable majority. | 

The houle of commons ſuffered this attack on its reſo- 
jutions, without being betrayed into any violence or in- 
temperance ; and what at a more ſettled time might have 
been productive of the molt pointed remonſtrances, was 
now proceeded in with much caution and forbearance.---- 
To come to an open rupture with the lords at this critical 
juncture of affairs might afford a ſpecious plea for a diſ- 
ſolution of parliament; and the houſe accordingly con- 
tented itſelf with moving for a committee to examine 
into the aſage of either houſe of parliament in regard to 
the interpoſing in the exerciſe of diſcretionary powers, 
veſted in the ſervants of the crown, or in any body of 
men, for public purpoſes.” A variety of precedents 
were ſelected and reported by this committee from the 
journals of the houſe of commons, ſimilar to the reſolu- 
tions obieRed to by the lords, and in conſequence of the 
report the houſe paſſed the fix following reſolutions: 
« That the houſe had not aſſumed to itſelf a right to 
ſuſpend the execution of the Jaw ;---That for them to 
declare their opinion reſpe&ing the exerciſe of any diſ- 
cretionary power, was conſtitutional, and agreeable to 
eſtabliſhed uſage :---That it was a duty peculiarly in- 
cumbent upon them to watch over, and endeavour to 


| prevent, the raſh and precipitate exerciſe of any power, 


which might be attended with danger to public credit 
and loſs to the revenue ;--- That the reſolution of the 
24th of December conſtituted a judicious and regular 
diſcharge of an indiſpenſable duty :- That had the houſe 


neglected to make a ſimilar proviſion in the critical ſitua- 


tion of public affaire, they muſt have been reſponſible to 


| their conſtituents for the moſt alarming conſequences :--- 


and, That the houſe would moderately and firmly aſſert 
their privileges, and perſevere in the conſcientious diſ- 
charge cf what they owed to the nation and to poſte- 
rity,”? | | 

On the 25th of February the addreſs of the commons 
was preſented to the king, and on the 27th the ſpeaker 
reported to the houſe his majeſty's anſwer; in which, 
after 
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after aſſuring them of his earneſt deſire to put an end 
to the diviſions and diſtractions of the country, and re. 
minding them of the recent endeavours he had uſed for 
that purpoſe, he declares that he cannot ſee that it would 
in any degree be advanced by the diſmiſſion of thoſe at 
preſent in his ſervice. He obſerves, that no charge or 
complaint 1s ſuggeſted againſt his miniſters, nor 1s any 
one or more of them ſpecifically objected to; and, on the 
other hand, that numbers of his ſubjects had expreſſed to 
him the utmoſt ſatis faction on the change of his councils, 
Under theſe circumſtances, he truſted the houſe would 
not wiſh for the removal of his preſent miniſters, till there 
was ſome proſpect that ſuch an union as had been called 
for might be carried into effect. | 
The conſideration of his majeſty's anſwer was deferred 
to the firit of March, on which day a ſecond addreſs was 
ordered to be prepared; in which, after acknowledging 
his majeſty's gracious endeavours to give effect to the 
object of their late reſolutions, they lament that the fai ure 
of thoſe endeavours ſhould be conlidered as a final bar to 
the accompliſimeut of ſo falutary and deſirable a purpole, 
and expreſs their concern and diſappointment that his 
majeſty had not been adviſed to take any farther ſtep to- 
wards uniting in the public fervice thole whole joint et- 
forts recently appeared to his majeſty moſt capable of 
producing fo happy an effect: They repreſent that the 
houſe, with all humility, claims it as their right, and 
on every proper occaſion feels it to be their bounden duty, 
to adviſe his majeſty touching the exerciſe of any branch 
of his royal prerogative z and, after ſtating the ſubſtance 
of their former retolutions, the addreſs concludes with 
declaring, * That as his majeſty's faithful commons, 
upon the matureft deliberation, cannot but conſider ihe 
continuance of the preſent miniſters as an inſurmount- 
able obſtacle to his majeſty's gracious purpoſe to comply 
with their wiſhes, in the formation of ſuch an admim- 
tration as his majeſty, in concurrence with the unani- 
mous relolution of this houſe, ſeems to think requiſite in 
the preſent exigencies of the country, they feel themielves 
bound to remam um in the with expreiled to his ma: 
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jeſty in their late humble addreſs ; - and do therefore find 
hembctves obliged again to beſeech his majeſty, that he 
would be gracionlly pleaſed to lay the foundation of a 
ſtrong and (table government, by the previous removal 
of his preſent miniſters.” 

The neceſſity of preſenting this addreſs was inferred 
from the evidence that had appeared of a ſettled plan, 
formed by the ſecret adviſers of the crown, for degrading 
the weight and importance of the houſe of commons, by 
deſtroying that confidence which the people ought natu- 
rally to repoſe in their repreſentatives. Previous to the 
year 7792, this object was purſued through the means of 
a corrupt influence within the houſe, exerciſed in the ſup- 
port of certain miniſters and of certain meaſures odious 
to the nation at large. At this time the petitions of the 
people were treated with ſcorn and neglect, and it was 
tirongly maintained, that in the houſe of commons only 
was the ſenſe of the people to be collected. But when 
by the bill, called Mr. Burke's bill, and other acts, that 
paſſed in the year 1782, the tence of the crown in that 
houſe was almoſt entirely deſtroyed, it became neceſfary 
to have reſort to other principles, The houſe of com- 
mons was now to be degraded, and its reſolutions to be 
deſpiſed and trampled upon; and the people were art- 
fully incited to appeal from the natural guardians of their 
liberties to the very power, againſt the encroachments of 
which they were inſtituted to pr otect them. 

Three points in his majeſty's anſwer to the laſt addreſs 
were particularly auimadverted upon. The firſt, „That 
no charge or complaint bad been ſuggeſted againſt his 
miniſters.“ On this it was remarked. that the charge 
obviouſly implied againſt the preſent miniſters being, 
their not poſſeſſing the confidence of that houſe, ho 

majeſty had therein been adviſed to declare, that he did 
not conſider ſuch a want of confidence as any diſqualifi- 


cation for the public ſervice. The ſecond was, * That 


numbers of his ſubjects had expreſſed their ſatisfaction at 
the changes he had made in his counciis.*” This was 
obj: &ted to, as leading to a moſt alarming innovation in 
the conſtitution ; It was proved, from examples in tlie 

reign 
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reign of James the ſecond, that addreſſes might be pro- 
cured in ſupport of meaſures of the moſt dangerous tend. 
ency ; and it was contended, that to ſuffer miniſters to ap. 
peal, at their own option, either from parliament to the 
people at large, or from the people to their repreſentatives, 
would be to eſtabliſh a precedent ſubverſive of the very 
form as well as eſſence of the conſtitution. Thirdly, it 
was ftated in the anſwer, „That his majeſty could not 
diſmiſs his preſent miniſters until he ſaw a proſpect of 
ſuch an union as the houſe had recommended.” The 
only obſtacle, it was ſaid, that ſtood in the way of ſuch 
an union, was the continuance of thoſe miniſters in of. 
fice ; this had been exprefly voted by the houſe, and 
therefore it was a mockery to hold out that object as the 
reaſon for retaining them, which could only be obtained 
by their diſmithon. 

In anſwer to theſe obſcrvations, the advocates of ad. 


m niſtration inſiſted principally on the ſmailneſs of the 


majority by which the reſolutions of the houte had been 
carried, and on the growing popularity of the minifters 
abroad. The neceſlity of reſimting any encroachment upon 
the prerogative of the crown was allo ſtrongly urged, and 
of preſerving that balance in the ſeveral branches of the 
legiſlature, to which the beauty, the permanence, and 
all the envied advantages of the Britith conſtitution were 
alcribed.— The addrels was carried by a majority of 
twelve. 

On the fourth the. addreſs was preſented to the King, 
and an anſwer returned to the following effect : 

Gentlemen, N 

« Thave already expreſſed to you how ſenſible I am 
of the advantages to be derived from ſuch an adminiſtra- 
tion as was pointed out in your unanimous reſolution; 
and I aſſured you, that I was deſtrous of taking every 
ſtep moſt conducive to ſuch an object. 

% J remain in the ſame ſentiments ;* but J continue 


equally convinced, that it is an object not likely to be 


obtained by the diſmiſſion of my prelent miniſter s. 
«© I muſt repeat, that no charge, or complaint, nor 
any ſpecific objection, is yet made againſt any of them. 


66 If 
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« Tf there were any ſuch ground for their removal at 
preſent, it ought to be equally a reaſon for not admitting 
them as a part of that extended and united adminitiration 
you ſtate to be requiſite. | | | 

« T did not conſider the failure of my recent endeavours 
as a final bar to the accompliſhment of the purpoſe which 
I had in view, if it could have been attained on thoſe 
principles of fairneſs and equality, without which it can 
neither be honourable to thoſe who are concerned, nor Jay 
the foundation of ſuch a ſtrong and ſtable government as 
may be of laſting ad vantage to the country; but I know 


of no farther ſteps which I can take, that are likely to 


remove the difficulties which obflruct that deſirable end. 
& have never called in queſtion the right of my faith- 
ful commons to offer me their advice on every proper o- 


| calion, touching the exerciſe of any branch of my pre- 


rogative. I thail be ready, at all times, to receive, and 
give it the molt attemtive conſideration: They will ever 


find me diſpoſed to ſhow my regard to the true principles 


of the conſtitution, and to take ſuch meaſures as may 
beit conduce to the ſatisfaction and proſperity of my 
people.“ | 

& The conſideration of the anſwer was deferred to the 
eighth of March, when the following repreſentation 
was ordered to be preſented to the king : 

„That an humble repreſentation be preſented to his 
majeſty, moſt humbly to teſtify the ſurprite and affliction 
of this houſe on receiving the aniwer which his majelty's 
miniſters have adviſed to the dutiful and fcatonable ad- 
dreſs of this houſe, concerning onc of the moſt import- 
ant acts of his majeſty's government. | 

& To expreſs our concern, that when his majeſty's 
paternal goodneſs has gracioutly inchned his majeſty to 
be lenlible of the advantage to be derived from ſuch an 
adminiſtration as was pointed out in our reſolution, his 
majeſty ſhould ſtill be induced to prefer the opinions of 


| individuals to the repeated advice of the repreſentatives of 


his people in parliament aſſembled, with reſpect to the 
means of obtaining ſo deſirable an end. 
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«© To repreſent to his majeſty that a preference of this 
nature is as injurious to the true intereſts of the crown, 
as it is wholly repugnant to the ſpirit of our free conſt. 
tution ; that ſyſtems founded on ſuch a preference are 
not in truth entirely new in this country; that they have 
been the characteriſtic features of thoſe unfortunate reigns, 
the maxims of which are now juſtly and univerſally ex. 
ploded ; while his majeſty and his royal progenitors haye 
been fixed in the hearts of their people, and have com- 
manded the reſpe& and admiration of all the nations of 
the earth, by a conſtant and uniform attention to the ad. 
vice of their commons, however adverſe ſuch advice may 
have been to the opinions of the executive ſervants of the 
crown. | 95 | 

« To aſſure his majeſty that we neither have diſputed, 
nor mean, in any inſtance, to diſpute, much leſs to deny, 
his majeſty's undoubted prerogative of appointing to the 
executive offices of ſtate ſuch perſons as to his majeſty's 
wiſdom ſhail ſeem meet : But, at the ſame time, that we 
muſt, with ail humility, again ſubmit to his majeſty's 
royal wiſdom, that no adminiſtration, however legally 
appointed, can ſerve his majeſty and the public with ef. 
fect, which does not enjoy the confidence of this houſe ; 
That in his,majeſty's preſent adminiſtration we cannot con. 
fide: The circumſtances under which it was conſtituted, 
and the grounds upon which it continues, have created 
juſt ſuſpicions in the breaſts of his faithful commons, that 
principles are adopted, and views entertained, unfiiendly 
to the privileges of this houſe, and to the freedom of our 
excellent conſtitution: That we have made no charge 
againſt any of them, becauſe it is their removal, and not 
their puniſhment, which we have deſired; and that we 
humbly conceive we are warranted, by the ancient uſage 


of this houſe, to defire ſuch removal without making any 


charge whatever: That confidence may be very prudently 
withheld, where no criminal proceſs can be properly in- 
ſtituted: That although we have made no criminal charge 
againit any individual of his majeſty's miniſters, yet, 
with all humijity, we do conceive, that we have ſtated to 


kis majeſty very diſtinct objections, and very forcible | 


reaſons, 
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reaſons, againſt their continuance : That with regard to 
the propriety of admitting either the preſent miniſters, or 
any other perſcns, as a part of that extended and united 
adminiſtration, which his majeſty, in concurrence with 
the ſentiments of this houſe, conſiders as requiſite; it is 
2 point upon which we are too well acquainted with the 
bounds of our duty, to preſume to offer any advice to his 
majeſty ; well knowing it to be the undoubted preroga- 
tive of his majeſty to appoint his miniſters without any 
previous advice from either houſe of parliament z and 
our duty humbly to offer to his majeſty our advice, when 
ſuch appointments ſhall appear to us to be prejudicial 
to the public ſervice. | 
« To acknowledge, with gratitude, his majeſty*s 
goodneſs, in not conſidering the failure of his recent en- 
deavours as a final bar to the accompliſhment of the gra- 
cious purpoſe which his majeſty has in view, and to ex- 
preſs the great concern and mortification with which we 
find ourlelves obliged to declare, that the confolation 


| which we ſhould naturally have derived from his ma- 
| jelty's moſt gracious d:{pcoſition, is conſiderably abated 


by underſtanding that his majeſty's adviſers have not 
thought ft to ſuggeſt to his majeſty any farthar ſteps to 
remove the difficulties which obſtruct ſo deſirable an 
cnd, | . | 

To recal to his majeſty's recollection, that his faithful 
commons have already ſubmitted to his majeſty, moſt hum = 
bly, but moſt diſtinctly, their opinion upon the ſubjæct; 
that they can have no intereſts but thoſe of his majeſty 
and of their conſtituents z whereas it is needleſs to fuzgett 
to his majeſty's wiſdom and diſcernment, that individual 
adviſers may be actuated by very different motives. 

To expreſs our moſt unfeigned gratitude for his 
majeſty's royal aſſurances that he does not call in queſ- 
tion the right of this houſe to offer their advice to his ma- 
lefty on every proper occaſion, touching the exerciſe of 
any branch of his royal prerogative, and of his majclty's 
readineſs, At all times, to receive ſuch advice, and ta 
glre it the moſt attentive conliderations 
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« To declare that we recognize in theſe gracious ex. 


preſſions thoſe excellent and conſtitutional ſentiments, 


which we have ever been accuſtomed to hear from the 
throne ſince the glorious æra of the revolution, and which 
have peculiarly characterized his majeſty, and the princes 
of his illuſtrious houſe ; but to lament that theſe moſt 
gracious expreſſions, while they inſpire us with additional 
affection and gratitude towards his majeſty's royal per- 
{on, do not a little contribute to increaſe our ſuſpicions 
of thoſe men who have adviſed his majeſty, in direct con- 
tradiction to theſe aſſurances, to neglect the advice of his 
commons, and to retain in his ſervice an adminiſtration, 
whoſe continuance in office we have fo repeatedly and fo 


diſtinctly condemned. | 


«© To repreſent to his majeſty, that it has anciently 
been the practice of this houſe to withhold ſupplies until 
grievances were redreſſed; and that if we were to follow 
this courle in the preſent conjuncture, we ſhould be war- 
ranted in our proceeding, as well by the molt approved 
precedents, as by the ſpirit of the conſtitution itſelf ; but 
if, in conſideration of the very peculiar exigencies of the 
times, we ſhould be induced to wave for the preſent the 
exerciſe, in this inſtance, of our undoubted legal and 
conititutional mode of obtaining redreſs, that we humbly 
implore his majeſty not to impute our forbearance to any 
want of ſincerity in our complaints, or diſtruſt in the 
Juſtice of our cauſe. | 

„That we know, and are ſure, that the proſperity of 
his majeſty's dominions in former times has been, under 
Divine Providence, owing to the harmony which has for 
near a century prevailed uninterruptedly between the 
crown and this houſe. That we are convinced that there 
is no way to extricate this country from its preſent dit- 
ficulties, but by purſuing the ſame ſyſtem to which we 
have been indebted at various periods of our hiſtory for 
our ſucceſſes abroad, and which is at all times ſo neceſ- 
ſary for our tranquillity at home. That we feel the con- 
tinuance of the preſent adminiſtration to be an innovation 
apon that happy ſyſtem, 


c That 
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© That we cannot but expect, from their exiſtence un- 


der the diſpleaſure of this houſe, every misfortune natu- 


rally incident to a weak and diſtracted government; that 
if xe had concealed from his majeſty our honeſt ſenti- 
ments upon this important crifis, we ſhould have been in 
ſome degree reſponſible for the miſchiefs which are but 
too certain to enſue. e 

« That we have done our duty to his majeſty and our 
ccnſtituents in pointing out the evil, and in humbly im- 
ploring redreſs : That the blame and reſponſibility muſt 


now Jie wholly upon thoſe who have preſumed to adviſe | 


his majeſty to act in contradiction to the uniform maxims 
which have hitherto governed the conduct of his majeſty, 
as well as every other prince of his illuſtrious houſe; 
vpon thoſe who have diſregarded the opinions, and ne- 
glected the admonitions of the repreſentatives of his peo- 
ple, and who have thereby attempted to fet up a new 
iyſtem of executive adminiſtration, which, wanting the 
confidence of this houſe, and acting in defiance to our 
reſolutions, muſt prove at once inadequate, by its ineffi- 
ciency, to the neceſſary objects of government, and 
dangerous, by its example, to the. liberties of the 
people.“ a 


This repreſentation was the laſt effort made by oppo- 


ſition, and was carried only by a majority of 191 to 190. 


If we conſider all the circumſtances of this extraordinary 


conteſt, it cannot hut appear ſurpriſing fthat ſo few in- 
ſtances ſhould have happened of defection to the court 


party. The fixed determination that appeared early in 


the court to ſupport the, new adminiſtration, at all 


hazards; the terrors of a diſſolution; a perſeverance 


in the miniſter, inſenſible to conſequences ; the violent 
prejudices entertained without doors, and the cautious 
and indeciſive conduct of oppoſition within, afforded no 
doubtful preſages of the event. To a conviction of the 
juſtice and importance of the cauſe in which they were 
engaged, we are bound in candour to attribute this ſtea- 
dinels, in part? and ſome ſhare of it may probably be 
aſcribed to a high rival ſenſe of honour in the ſeveral 
members of the coalition, deſirous of reſcuing that mea- 
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« To declare that we recognize in theſe gracious ex. 
preſſions thoſe excellent and conſtitutional ſentiments, 
which we have ever been accuſtomed to hear from the 
throne ſince the glorious æra of the revolution, and which 
have peculiarly characterized his majeſty, and the princes 
of his illuſtrious houſe ; but to lament that theſe moſt 
gracious expreſſions, while they inſpire us with additional 
affection and gratitude towards his majeſty's royal per- 
{on, do not a little contribute to increaſe our ſuſpicions 
of thoſe men who have adviſed his majeſty, in direct con- 
tradiction to theſe aſſurances, to neglect the advice of his 
commons, and to retain in his ſervice an adminiſtration, 
whole continuance in office we have ſo repeatedly and ſo 
diſtinctly condemned. SORT 

«© To repreſent to his majeſty, that it has anciently 


been the practice of this houſe to withhold ſupplies until 


grievances were redreſſed; and that if we were to follow 


this courſe in the preſent conjuncture, we ſhould be war- 


ranted in our proceeding, as well by the molt approved 
precedents, as by the ſpirit of the conſtitution itlelf ; but 
if, in conſideration of the very peculiar exigencies of the 
times, we ſhould be induced to wave for the preſent the 
excerciſe, in this inſtance, of our undoubted legal and 
conſtitutional mode of obtaining redreſs, that we humbly 
1mplore his majeſty not to impute our forbearance to any 
want of ſincerity in our complaints, or diſtruſt in the 
Juſtice of our cauſe. 

«© That we know, and are ſure, that the proſperity of 
his majeſty's dominions in former times has been, under 
Divine Providence, owing to the harmony which has for 
near a century prevailed uninterruptedly between the 
crown and this houſe. That we are convinced that there 
is no way to extricate this country from its preſent dit- 
ficulties, but by purſuing the ſame ſyſtem to which we 
have been indebted at various periods of our hiſtory for 
our ſucceſſes abroad, and which is at all times ſo necel- 
ſary for our tranquillity at home. That we feel the con- 
tinuance of the preſent adminiſtration to be an innovation 


upon that happy ſyſtem. 
« That 
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te That we cannot but expect, from their exiſtence un- 


der the diſpleaſure of this houſe, every misfortune natu- 


rally incident to a weak and diſtracted government; that 
if we had concealed from his majeſty our honeſt ſenti- 
ments upon this important crifis, we ſhould have been in 
ſome degree reſponſible for the miſchiefs which are but 
too certain to enſue. 1 | 

„That we have done our duty to his majeſty and our 
cenſtituents in pointing out the evil, and in humbly im- 


ploring redreſs : That the blame and reſponſibility muſt 


now lie wholly upon thoſe who have preſumed to adviſe 
his majeſty to act in contradiction to the uniform maxims 
which have hitherto governed the conduct of his majeſty, 
as well as every other prince of his illuſtrious houſe; 
vpon thoſe who have diſregarded the opinions, and ne- 
giected the admonitions of the repreſentatives of his peo- 
ple, and who have thereby attempted to ſet up a new 
iyſtem of executive adminiſtration, which, wanting the 
confidence of this houſe, and acting in defiance to our 


reſolutions, muſt prove at once inadequate, by its incfh- 


ciency, to the neceſſary objects of government, and 
dangerous, by its example, to the. liberties of the 
people.“ 


2 


This repreſentation was the laſt effort made by oppo- 


ſition, and was carried only by a majority of 191 to 190. 
If we conſider all the circumſtances of this extraordinary 
conteſt, it cannot hut appear ſurpriſing fthat ſo few in- 
ſtances ſhould have happened of defection to the court 
party, The fixed determination that appeared early in 
the court to ſupport the, new adminiſtration, at all 
hazards; the terrors of a diſſolution; a perſeverance 
in the miniſter, inſenſible to conſequences ; the violent 


prejudices entertained without doors, and the cautious 


and indeciſive conduct of oppoſition within, afforded no 
doubtſul preſages of the event. To a conviction of the 
juſtice and importance of the cauſe in which they were 
engaged, we are bound in candour to attribute this ſtea- 
dineſs, in part? and ſome ſhare of it may probably be 
aſcribed to a high rival ſenſe of honour in the ſeveral 
members of the coalitipn, deſirous of reſcuing that mea- 
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ſure from the odium of its being founded merely on ſelf. 


1th and intereſted deſigns. 

On the 1oth of March the mutiny bill paſſed without 
a diviſion. A general report now prevailed, that par. 
liament was to be immediately diſſolved.--- AJl the ſup- 
plies had been regularly voted, to the amount of near 
ten millions, but, with the exception of the land and 
malt tax bills, no money had been raiſed or appropriated 
to ſpecific ſervices. It was, however, contended, that 
the voting of the ſupplies would be a ſufficient juſtification 
to the miniſtry for iſſuing money for the neceſſary expen- 
diture of government. On the other ſide it was urged, 
that the houſe having reſolved that ſuch iſſuing of the 
public money would be ſubverſive of the conſtitution, 
and an high crime and miſdemeanour, no plea of neceſſity 
could be available, ſince the emergency would be w1l- 
fully created by thoſe who ſhould adviſe his majeſty to 
diſſolve the parliament. The moſt pointed perſonalities 
were addreſſed to Mr. Pitt on this {ubject, but in vain; 
he perſevered in an abſolute refuſal to diſcuſs the points 
at all; and on the 24th of March the parhament was 
prorogued, and the day following diſſolved by procla- 
mation. | 

We have related the proceedings of this ſeſſion of par- 
liament ſomewhat at large, on account of their import- 
ance; for perhaps no parliament ever ſat in Great Bri- 
tain that was engaged in deliberations of greater magni- 
tude, that cauſed more ſignal revolutions in the ad mini- 
ſtration of public affairs, or that ſaw the principles of 
the conſtitution more violently agitated and ſhaken, The 
leading feature of its character was that of a reformer. 
In the ſecond ſeſſion a bill was paſſed for regulating the 
civil lift eſtabliſnments, by which thirty-fix offices, tena- 
ble by members of parliament, were aboliſhed, and an 
order of payment was framed, which rendered the accu- 
malations of any future debt impracticable. On the fame 
principle of reformation of their own houſe, connected 
with a principle of public ceconomy, the commons paſſed 
an act for rendering contractors with government inca- 


pable of ſitting in parliament, On the ſame principle, a 
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| | GEORGE 111. 215 
pill was paſſed to diſqualify all officers concerned in the 
collection of the revenue from voting in elections for 
members of parliament ; and ſeveral other neceſſary re- 
trenchments and regulations were made in other official 
departments. The fame houſe, for the purpoſe of aſſert- 
mg the freedom of election, and the rights of electors, 
relcinded the famous reſolution relative to the Middleſex 
election, and expunged it from their journals. During 
the ſhort ſpace of two years, that parliament ſaw five 
miniſters in ſucceſſion, at the head of public affairs. 

The event of the general election proved as it was 
natural to expect, conſidering the great advantages which 


| the new ad:niniftration poſſeſſed. Upwards of one hun- 


dred and ſixty members of the laſt parliament loſt their 
ſeats, and of theſe almoſt the whole number were the 
triends of the coalition miniſtry. This univerſal ſenſe 
of the nation in favour of the new miniſters was aſcribed 
to an unparalleled deluſion. The following were the 
principal members who were rejected: Lord John Ca- 
vendiſh, for the city, Mr. Foljambe, the heir of Sir George 
Saville, for the, county of Vork; general Conway, for 


Bury; Mr. Coke, for Norfolk ; Mr. Halſey for Hert- 


fordſhire; Mr. Townſhend, for Cambridge univerſity 
and Mr. Erſkine, tor Portſmouth. Mr. Fox himſelf, to 
the ſurpriſe of all, had a clear and great majority on the 
poll for Weſtminſter, though the high bailiff, by a ſcan- 
dalous partiality, refuſed to make the return in his fa- 
vour---tor which an action was ſubſequently brought by 
Mr. Fox in the court of king's bench, and a verdict ob- 
tained with conſiderable damages, | | 
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HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


CHAP. XX; 


Meeting of the new parliament—The high bailrff of Weſt. 
minſter attends the bar of the houſe of commons Abe 
commutation ac. Mr. Pilt's India bill pafjed—The bill 
for the refloration of the 7orfeited eflates in Scollond— 
Concluſion of the ſeſſion The trial of the dean of S.. 
Aſaph—Claims of the emperor upon Holland France 
becomes the mediator between Holland and the empercy 
Ruſſia takes a decided part in favour of the empe- 
ror's claims—Prince Henry of Prufſia"s vift to the court 

/ Verſailles—Critical flate of affairs of Europe at the 

_ cloſe of the year 1784 —The ſecond ſeſſion of the new 

_ parhament=Weſtminſicr ſcrutiny diſcuſſed— Mr. Pitt's 
plan for a reform in parliament—The ſhop-lax—Rejc. 
tutions of parliament rejpetiing ihe commerce of Iruand 
Mr. Lunardi's atrial voyage—Mr. Blanchard and 
Dr. Jeffries paſs over the Hugliſh channel in a ballin 
—T he unfortunate atrial excurſion of Meſſrs. de Refiere 
and Romaine.— Au account of the public affairs of Ger- 
many, Holland, and the Netherlauds—T he Spaniſh ex- 
peadition againſt Algiers. | 


LA. D. 1784, 1785. | 


N the 18th of May 1784, both houſes of parliament 
being afſembled with the uſual formalities, the new 
houſe of commons proceeded to the choice of a ſpeaker, 
when Mr. eral was again placed in the chair. The 
following day the king, in his ſpeech from the throne, ex- 
preſſed „ great ſatista&tion at meeting his parliament at 
this time, after having recurred in ſo important a moment 
to the ſenſe of his people. He entertained a juſt and con- 
Adent reliance that they were animated with the ſame 
ſentiments of loyalty and attachment to the conſtitution 
which had been ſo fully manifeſted in every part of the 
kingdom. He recommended to their moſt ſerious conſi- 
deration to frame ſuitable proviſions tyg the gocd = 
; a men 
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ment of our poſſeſſions in the Eaſt Indies. Upon this 
ſubje&t parliament would not Joſe ſight of the effect 
which the meaſures they adopted might have on our own 
conſtitution, and our deareſt intereſts at home. 
The addreſs propoſed on this occaſion contained ſtrong 
expreſſions of approbation reſpecting the late diſſolution, 
which lord Surrey, on the ground of unanimity, moved to 
omit. But Mr. Pitt declared, „ that much as he was 
convinced of the importance of unanimity, he would not 
purchaſe an hollow unanimity by paſſing over a great con- 
kitutional meaſure, which the circumſtances of the times 
had made neceſſary and wiſe, and which had given the 
moſt entire ſatisfaction to every part of the kingdom.“ 
The houſe, therefore, divided on this point, and the 
amendment of lord Surrey was rejected by a majority of 
76 voices. Thus the diſſolution appeared to have com- 
pletely anſwered its intended purpoſe; and from this 
period Mr. Pitt may be regarded as the efficient miniſter 
of the nation. After this triumph of the new miniſtry, 
the buſineſs which chiefly for a time occupied the atten- 
tion of the houſe, and of the public, was the complaint 
ſtated by Mr. Fox reſpecting the conduct of the high 
bailiff of Weſtminſter, who had obſtinately and daringly 
refuſed to make the return in his favour, although he 
had, upon the tace of the poll, a majority of 235 votes. 
Thoſe who bad the principal direction in this procedure, 
however, failed in their deſign of excluding Mr. Fox 
from a ſeat in the houſe; for, through the intereſt of his 
friend fir Thomas Dundas, he was choſen member for 
the borough of Kirkwall, in the Orkneys ; though Mr. 
Pitt, in the height of his exultation, gratified his malig- 
nant feelings on this occaſion, by a farcaſtical deline- 
ation of his great antagoniſt, as a man on whom a 
fort of ſentence of baniſhinent had paſſed ; who had been 
driven by the efforts of patriotic indignation as an exile 
trom his native clime, and forced to ſeek refuge on the 
ſtormy and deſolate ſhores of the North.” | 
Mr. Lee, late attorney-general, moved on the 24th of 
May, © that.the high bailiff of Weſtminſter, on the day 
upon which the writ of election expired, ought to have 
| returned 
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CH AP. XK. 


Meeting of the new parliament—T he high bailiff of Weſt. 


minſter attends the bar of the houſe of communs—The 
commutation ac. Mr. Pitt's India bill pafſed—The bill 
for the reſtoratiom of the forfeited efiates in Scotland — 
Concluſion of the jefſien—T he trial of the dean of S.. 
Ajaph—Claims of the emperer upon Holland France 
becomes the mediator between Holland and the empercy 
—Rufjia taxes a decided part in favour of the eine. 
ror's claims — Prince Henry of Prufſia's vift to the court 

/ Verſailles—Critical late of affairs of Europe at the 
cloſe of the year 1784 —The ſecond ſaſſiun of the new 
parkament=Weſtminficr ſcrutiny diſcuſſed— Mr. Pitt's 
plan for à reform in parliament—The ſhop-tax-—Rej;. 
tutions of parliament reſpecting ihe commerce of Ireland 
Mr. Lunardi's atrial voyage - Mr. Blanchard and 
Dr. Feffries paſs over the Hngliſb channel in a ballin 
—T be unfortunate aerial excurſion of Meſſrs. de Refrert 
and Romaine—Au account of the public affairs of Ger- 
many, Holland, and the Netherlands—T he Spaniſh eæ— 
pedition againſt Algiers. | | 


I. D. 1, | 
N the 18th of May 1784, both houſes of parliament 
being aſſembled with the uſual formalities, the new 
houſe of commons proceeded to the choice of a ſpeaker, 
when Mr. — was again placed in the chair. The 
following day the king, in his ſpeech from the throne, ex- 


preſſed © great ſatis faction at meeting his parliament at 


this time, aſter having recurred in ſo important a moment 
to the ſenſe of his people. He entertained a juſt and con- 
ident reliance that they were animated with the ſame 
ſentiments of loyalty and attachment to the conſtitution 
which had been ſo fully manifeſted in every part of the 
kingdom. He recommended to their moſt ſerious confi- 
deration to frame ſuitable proviſions fox the gocd govein- 
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ment of our poſſeſſions in the Faſt Indies. Upon this 
ſubje& parliament would not Joſe ſight of the effect 
which the meaſures they adopted might have on our own 
conſtitution, and our deareſt intereſts at home. 

The addreſs propoſed on this occafion contained ſtrong 
expreſſions of approbation reſptcting the late diſſolution, 
which lord Surrey, on the ground of unanimity, moved to 
omit. But Mr. Pitt declared, „ that much as he was 
convinced of the importance of unanimity, he would not 
purchaſe an hollow unanimity by paſſing over a great con- 
kitutional meaſure, which the circumſtances of the times 
had made neceſſary and wiſe, and which had given the 
moſt entire ſatisfa&tion to every part of the kingdom.“ 
The houſe, therefore, divided on this point, and the 
amendment of lord Surrey was rejected by a majority of 
76 voices. Thus the diſſolution appeared to have com- 
pletely anſwered its intended purpoſe; and from this 
period Mr. Pitt may be regarded as the efficient miniſter 
of the nation. — After this triumph of the new miniſtry, 
the buſineſs which chiefly for a time occupied the atten- 
tion of the houſe, and of the public, was the complaint 
ſtated by Mr. Fox reſpecting the conduct of the high 
bailiff of Weſtminſter, who had obſtinately and daringly 
refuſed to make the return in his favour, although he 
had, upon the tace of the poll, a majority of 235 votes. 
Thoſe who bad the principal direction in this procedure, 
however, failed in their deſign of excluding Mr. Fox 
from a ſeat in the houſe ; for, through the intereſt of his 
friend fir Thomas Dundas, he was choſen memher for 
the borough of Kirkwall, in the Orkneys ; though Mr. 
Pitt, in the height of his exultation, gratified his malig- 
nant feelings on this occaſion, by a farcaſtical deline- 
ation of his great antagoniſt, as a man ** on whom a 
lort of ſentence of baniſhinent had paſſed ; who had been 
driven by the efforts of patriotic indignation as an exile 
trom his native clime, and forced to ſeek refuge on the 
ſtormy and deſolate ſhores of the North.“ 

Mr. Lee, late attorney-general, moved on the 24th of 
May, © that.the high bailiff of Weſtminſter, on the day 
upon which the writ of election expired, ought to have 
; returned 
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returned two c izens to ſerve in parliament for that city,” 
A violent det 2te enſued; and the previous queſtion 
having been moved by ſir Lloyd Kenyon, it was ordered 
that the high bailiff ſhould attend the houſe. on the day 
following. The defence of that officer, when before the 
commons, was, that “ having ground to ſuſpect the ya. 
lidity of many votes taken in the courſe of a poll of fix 
weeks duration, he had granted a ſcrutiny, till the de. 
termination of which he could not in conſcience make 
the return.”* To this an obvious and decifive anſwer 
preſented itſelf, The ſcrutiny is nothing more than a re- 


viſion of the poll by the returning officer; and if ſuch 


reviſion is not, and cannot be, completed previous to the 

ericd at which the writ is returnable, the officer is 
— by the nature of his office, and the tenour of his 
oath, to make the return agreeably to the poll as it was 
actually taken. Had the high bailiff really felt thoſe 
ſeruples of conſcience by which he pretended to be thus 
embarraſſed, the law of parliament allowed him to in- 
clude ail the candidates in the ſame return, which would 
at once have transferred the taſk and burden of the deci. 
ſion, from his own conſcience, to the conſcience of the 
houſe. After long pleadings by counſel, at the bar of 
the houſe, on either part, the motion was renewed, “ that 
the high bailiff be directed forthwith to make the return.“ 
To the diſgrace of the new adminiſtration, this motion was 
as vehemently oppoſed; and on a diviſion finally nega- 
tived—the ayes being 117, the noes 194. It was then 
moved and carried, „ that the high bailiff do proceed in 
the ſcrutiny with all practicable deſpatch.” This affair 


_ reſted in this ſtate during the whole of the ſeſſion ; but 


the character of the miniſter ſuffered an indelible ſtain, 
in conſequence of the part he took in the conduct of it. 
Mr. alderman Sawbridge, on the 16th of June, made 
a motion, which was ſeconded by Mr. alderman Newn- 
ham, both of them repreſentatives of the city of Lon- 
don, that a committee be appointed to inquire into the 
preſent ſtate of the repreientation of the commons of 
Great Britain in parliament. The meaſure itſelf had 


the concurrence and ſupport of Mr. Pitt, though he pro- 


feſſed 


. 
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feſſed in the uſual language of miniſters, that the ſime was 


Improper 3 and indeed the motion appears to have been 
calculated and deſigned rather to embarraſs the miniſter 
than to promote the propoſed object. On the diviſion 
upon the previous queltion, the numbers were 20 
to 127. 

on the 21ſt of June the houſe cf commons, upon a 
motion made by the chancellor of the exchequer, came to 
ſeveral reſolutions, which laid the foundation of th 
famous commutation att, 

By the inquiries of a committee concerning the prac- 
tice of ſmuggling it appeared, that only 5,500,0001b, 
weight of tea was fold annually by the Eaſt India com- 
pany, though the annual conſumption of the kingdom 
was eſtimated at twelve millions; ſo that the illicit trade 
in this article was more than double the legal. The 
principle of Mr, Pitt's plan was, therefore, to lower the 
daty upon tea to ſuch a degree as to make the profit on 


ſmuggling inadequate to the riſk. But as a regulation 


of this nature muſt, upon being adopted, cauſe a defi- 


ciency in the revenue of about fix hundred thouſand 


pounds per annum, he propoſed to make good the ſame 
by an additional window-tax. The act met with a violent 
oppoſition in both houſes of parliament ; and certainly 
no public meaſure was ever more replete with folly 
and oppreſſion. On this ſubject it would be injuſtice to 
withhold from the public the obſervations of a late writer, 
whole ſound judgment on political affairs, and whoſe 
animated and energetic language, we have frequently had 
occafion to commend *, The candid mind, ſays he, 
© will readily acquit Mr. Pitt of the imputations which 
have been caſt upon him, of intereſted or corrupt motives 
in this tranſaction. 
court the favour of the India company, in order to re- 
concile them to the ſtrong meaſures which he had in con- 
templat ion with reſpect to them; and that he had a fur- 
ther uſe for the mercantile intereſt, which was to be pro- 
ited on this occaſion, Theſe charges are certainly un- 


M Farlan's Hiſt, of the Reign of George III. vol, ui, 
7 fair 


It has been ſaid, that he wiſhed to 
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fair and unfounded ; and the meaſure is rather to he at. 
tributed to the inexperience of a miniſter, young both in 
years and in office, and who at a maturer period would 
certainly not have fallen into ſo egregious an error in 
finance. 

The ſcheme is ſaid to be the original production of one 
of the clerks of the India-houſe, who, to the ſhame of 
adminiſtration, if the aſſertion be true, is ſaid AN] to en- 
Joy a conſiderable penſion for the ſublime diſcovery! The 
fact with reſpeC to its origin, may well be credited; for 
the meaſure bears evident marks of vulgar invention, and 
could only be the production of an ill-informed, unedu— 
cated mind, unable to embrace any ſcope of political 
reaſoning, or to raiſe its conceptions above the mecha. 
nical drudgery of the compting-houſe. How Mr. Pitt, 
young as he then was, could be induced to favour and 


adopt ſo puerile, ſo barren, fo abfurd a project, is the 


only ſubje& of admiration. That this cenſure is neither 
uncandid nor unjuſt, will unqueſtionably appear from a 
few plain, and, we truſt, not unfair conſiderations. 

& Firſt, It is evident that the tax is transferred from a 
mere luxury to one of the neceflaiies of life: A -princi- 
ple which has been univerſally condemned by every {ound 
or well-informed writer on politics or finance. 5 

«© Secondly, An additional tax upon windows (properly 
ſpeaking, indeed, upon the income or expenſes of indi- 

viduals) was one of the moſt obvious means of anſwering 
any future pecuniary emergency, which might occur in 
the courſe of our political traniattions. Mr. Pitt there- 
fore, by this mealure, anticipated the immenſe ſum of f 
hundred thouſand pounds per aumum, that is, the interut 
of a loan of tevelve millions, without any decided objed 
or benefit obtained to the nation; for its effects in pre- 
venting ſmuggling were, at beſt, but hypothetical ard 
uncertain. 

«« Thirdly, The meaſure did not anſeber the end pro- 
poſed with reſpect to the annihilation of ſmuggling; for 

it became neceſſary to prevent the {ſmuggling of forerg 
fpirits and other articles, by afterwards reducing the duiy 
upon theſe very articles. The plan, therefore, of thus 


5 ſapien 
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- MW (ofient clerk of the India-houſe, to be effectual in pre- | 
n W rntiog ſmuggling, mult be carried to the extent of taking | 
0 the cuflom-houle duties off every article that can poſhbly 
be ſmuggled, or, in other words, almoſt annihilating 
that branch of the revenue. 

„ Fourthly, What was really effected as to the repreſſing 
of ſmuggling, was afterwards effected by the obvious 
means of increaſing the number of revenue cutters, &c. 
and by enacting ſevere Jaws againſt the practice. 

« Fiftnly, The tax which was before paid upon tea 
was optional; and thoſe taxes which are ſo, if productive, 


| 
j 
| 
| 
, 
| 
| 
| 
1 
| 


u. are the beſt, becauſe they are the leaſt giievous and op- 

cal preſnve: But the new window. tax was a kind of poll- 

10 tax, by which all perſons were indiſcriminately aſſeſſed, 

kt, whether by drinking tea they reaped any benefit from the 

nd pretended commutation or not. In this view the new 

the tax was very properly compared to the gabelle or ſalt- tax | 

ber in France, by which every man was compelled to take a | 

certain quantity of that commodity, whether he wanted | 

it or not. "OR | | 

N A « Sixthly, The tax upon tea was not only a tax upon 

WF 2 luxury, but it was equally levied ; but the new window- 

und tax, from the circumſtance of all houſes which contain | 
| above a certain number of windows being rated at a | 

er certain ſum, and from thoſe who have ſeveral houſes | 

bi paying only for tuo, does not fall ſo heavy, in pro- | 

7 portion, upon the great, as upon the middling claſſes of 
"WW lociety. | , 

"oh 60 n As far as the poor were concerned in this 

f 1 W meaſure, it only held forth a temptat'on to them to ex- 

vet change their former wholeſome articles of diet, ſuch as 


milk, beer, &c. for a moſt pernicious beverage, and for | 
PW the worſt and moſt unwholeſome fpecies of it. 


An ears, rotting in the company's warehouſes, were ſaid, 
bien on this occaſion, to have been poured out upon the public. 


and „Eighthly, The India company, the Dutch, and the | 

- Chineſe, were, in reality, the ſole gainers by the inea- it 
Ve lure: The profits they made were immenſe, and the MW 
ES arts they practiſed on the public truly cenſurable. Quan- 9 
ren 75 | . * | 16 5 
Hap tities of unſaleable teas, which had been, for a ſeries of | [ 
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The Dutch emptied upon England all the ſweepings of 


their warehouſes ; and at China it is become, we are af. 
ſured, an employment to provide baſe and adulterated 
teas, at a low rate, to ſupply the Britiſh market. 
« Ninthly, It remains for the confideration of politici. 
ans whether the commerce with China is really beneficial 
to this country or not; and it lies with them to determine | 
what quantity of our manufactures they take in exchange 
for what is to them a moſt lucrative commerce.“ 
Theſe and ſeveral other arguments were ſtated in the 
| houſe; but ſuch was the popularity of Mr. Pitt, that 
the bill paſſed both houſes by a great majority, and even : 
with applauſe. = 
The grand buſmeſs of the preſent ſeſſion, however, In. 
was the arrangement of a plan for the future government b. 
of India. For this purpoſe Mr. Pitt, on the 6th of July, f 
brought in a bill, founded on the general principles of MW p: 
that rejected by the former parliament, and to which the t 
company had now given their flow and reluctant aſſent. 
By this bill a board of control, compoſed of a certain I wi 
number of commiſſioners, of the rank of privy coun. 
ſellors, was eſtabliſhed, the members of which were to 
be appointed by the king, and removable at his pleaſure. I fr 
This board was authoriſed to check, ſuperintend, and I anc 
control the civil and military government and revenue of 
the company. The deſpatches tranſmitted by the court I dre 
of directors to the different preſidencies, were to bel 7 
reviouſly ſubjected to the inſpection of the ſuperior 
— and counterſigned by them; and the directors 
were enjoined to pay due obedience to the orders of the 
board, touching civil and military government and reve- 
nues; and in caſe ſuch orders ſhould, at any time, in 
the opinion of the directors, relate to points not con. 
nected therewith, they were empowered to appeal to hii 
majeſty in council, whoſe deciſion was declared final. 
The bill moreover enacted, that the appointment of ih: 
court of directors to the office of governor- general, preſ. 
dent, or counſellor, in the different prefidencies, ſhould 
be ſubje& to the approbation and recal of his majeli, 


As to the zemindars, or great hereditary landholders of 
5 India, 
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; of india, who had been violently diſpoſſeſſed of their pro- 
af. WM perty; and who, agreeably to the generous and deciſive 
tet tenour of Mr. Fox's bill, were to have been univerſally 

and peremptorily reinſtated in their zemindaries ; the pre- 
ici. ent bill provided only, that an inquiry ſhould be inſti- 
cial I tuted in order to reſtore ſuch as ſhould appear to have 
nine been irregularly and unjuſtly deprived. This bill alſo 


inge created a high tribunal for the trial of Indian delin- 


quents; conſiſting of three judges, one from each court, 


the ck four peers, and fix members of the houſe of commons, 


that MW who were authoriſed to judge, without appeal, Such 


ven ne the outlines of this bill, which paſſed on the gth of 
Auguſt, Mr. Fox, with his uſual powers of diſcrimi - 


yer, nation, attacked the weak and exceptionable parts of this 
nent MI bill, although the utmoſt energy of his eloquence was 
uly, MW found inadequate to excite the general attention of the 
s of public to the merits or demerits of the meaſure in queſ- 
| the ton - prepoſſeſſed as they now, almoſt univerſally, were in 
ent, MF favour of the miniſter with whom it originated, and in 
tain {MW whom they placed the moſt entire and unlimited confi- 
dun- dence 3 they were deaf to the voice of reaſon, and even 
e u of intereſt itſelf, The Engliſh are indeed a nation 


ure. ftrangely under the guidance of paſſion; they regard er 


and I and not meaſures; and ſeldom inquire into the truth of 


ie of I things, till woful experience awakes them from their 


ourt MW dream of confidence and adulation. 

be The laſt meaſure which came under parliamentary dif. 
erior MW cuſſion, during the preſent ſeſſion, was a bill introduced 
tors by Mr. Dundas, for the reſtoration of the eſtates for- 
the MW feited in Scotland, in conſequence of the rebellions of 
eye · 1715 and 1745. He ſaid, there was not one of the fa- 
„ in milies comprehended in the ſcope of this meaſure, in 
con-M which ſome perſon had not atoned for the crimes and 
o hug errors of his anceſtors, by ſacrificing his blood in the cauſe 
inal. Wot his country; and that the ſovereign had not, for a 


the long ſeries of years paſt, more loyal ſubje&s than the high- 


anders of Scotland and their chieftains.— This bill was 
received in a manner which did honour to the feelings of 
the houſe, Mr. Fox in particular beſtowed upon it the 
ligheſt encomiums, and profeſſed himſelf deterred only 

| - 6s by 


reli 
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by the lateneſs of the ſeſſion, from endeavouring to ex. 
large its operation to what he conceived to be its juſt and 
proper extent. When the bill, however, was ſent to the 
houſe of lords, it experienced a malignant reſiſtance from 
the lord chancellor; but happily, on a diviſion taking 
place, he was left in a ſmall and difgraceful minority, 
and the bil] finally paſſed with that public approbation 
and applauſe it ſo juſtly merited. 

The total of the ſupplies granted this year (1784) by 
parliament, was 11,988, 174l.; the total of the ways and 
means was 12,957,520 l. 

On the 2oth of Auguſt an end was put to the ſeſſion, 
The king, in the ſpeech from the throne, returned his 
warmeſt thanks to the two houſes, for their zealous and 
diligent attention to the public ſervice. He predicted the 
happieſt effects from the bill for the better government of 
India, He ſpoke in terms of high commendation of the 
laws enatted for the improvement of the revenue. He 
thanked his faithful commons for their proviſion for the 
arrears of the civil liſt ; deploring, nevertheleſs, in the 


On Friday the 6th of Auguſt, the famous trial of the 
Rev. William Davies Shipley, dean of St. Aſapb, fora 
libe!, at the aſſizes at Shiewſbury, came on before the 
honourable Mr. juſtice Buller. The indictment was hid 
for publiſhing a libel, entitled, “ The Principles of Ge- 
verument; in a Dialogue between a Gentleman and 0 
Farmer.” This Dialogue vas written by the juſtiy cel 
brated fir William Jones, late one cf the judges of the ſu- 
preme court of judicature of Fort William in Bengal. 

After hearing counſel on both files, and after having 
ſtated the evidence, Mr. juſtice Buller addreſſed the 
| | July 
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jury in a ſpeech of conſiderable length, in which he ob- 


ſerred, “ that as for the ſeveral witneſſes who had been 
called to give Mr. Shipley the character of a quiet and 
peaceable man, not diſpoſed to ſtir up ſedition, that could 
not govern the queſtion before the court; for the queſtion 


for the jury to decide was, whether the priſoner was or 


was not guilty of publiſhing the pamphlet as ſtated in the 
inditment ? He could not ſubſcribe to a great deal of 
what he had heard from the defendant's counſel ; but 
he readily admitted the truth of that propoſition which 
he ſtated from Mr. Locke, that wherever the law ends 
tyranny begins.” | | 
« That it had long been the practice of the courts to 

ſtate to the jurv, in a caſe like this, three queſtions for 
their conſideration 3 namely: The firſt, whether the de- 
fendant was guilty of publiſhing the libel? The ſecond 
was, whether the innuendos, or the averments made upon 


me record were true? The third, which was a queſtion 


of law, was, whether it was or was not a libel? There- 
fore, the two firſt were the only queſtions which the jury 
had to conſider: For ſurely it would, continued he,“ be 
very extraordinary to require of a jury, that they ſhould 
carry all the legal determinations upon ſimilar caſes in 
their minds, which it would be neceſſary for them to do, 
if they were to decide upon the queſtion of law. The 


mode of adminiſtering juſtice in this country has uni- 


formly been for the judges to decide the law, the juries to 
decide the fact, and both under the ſolemn obligation of 
an oath, The judges are ſworn to adminiſter the law 
faithfully and truly: The jury are not fo ſworn, but 
to give a true verdict according to the evidence.” 
Among the arguments made uſe of by Mr. Erſkine, 
as counſel for the defendant, there was one which juſtice 
Buller confeſſed to be as forcible as extraordinary. 
If,“ ſaid that able advocate, “there be nothing © 
the jury to decide upon but the fa& of the publication, 
they come here only to decide what was never diſputed, 
but allowed by the defendant himſelf.“ > 
When the judge had finiſhed his charge, the jury with. 


Orew to conhder of their verdict, When they returned | 
again 
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again into ccurt, the foreman ſaid, they found the de: 
fendant guilty of publiſhing only. Upon this extraordinary 
verdict being announced, Mr. juſtice Buller informed the 
Jury, that they muſt explain one way or other, whe. 
ther they found the meaning of the innuendos. The in- 
dictment had ſtated, that G. means gentleman; F. farmer; 
the king, the king of Great Britain; and the parliament, 
the parliament of Great Britain.—** Do you find him 
guilty? One of the jury replied, © We find him guilty 
of that.“ After ſcme altercation between the judge and 
the counſel for the defendant, the jury were aſked by the 
latter, whether they meant that the word ozly ſhould ſtand 
part of their verdict. They ſaid, they did mean fo. The 
judge repled, “ Gentlemen, it you add the werd ch, 
it will be negativing, or at leaſt not finding the tiuth of the 
innuendos; that I underſtand you did not mean to do.“ 
Mr. E:iſkine then inſiſted on his lordſhip, ſitting as ajudge, 
to record the verdict as given by the jury. After ſeveral 
interrogatories put to them by the judge and the coun], 
they peremptorily declared, that they did not mean to 
give any verdict upon the queſtion, whether a libel or 
not ? but left that entirely to the court. At length the 
verdict was recorded, © Guilty of publiſhing 3 but whe- 
ther a libel or not, the jury do not find.” | 

The tranſactions which took place in Holland about 
this time, from their magnitude and importance, merit a 
particular detail. | | 


When the affairs of his Eaſtern neighbours afforded | 


no farther immediate ſcope to the cxciciſe of the empe- 
ror's political activity on that fide, no time was loſt in its 
direction to other more remote objects. The ſeizing cr 
recovery of the Dutch bart ier foi red only an opening to 
what was farther intended on that ſide; and through all 
the buſtle and preparation of war that appeared on the 
Danube, the court of Bruſſels ſerved as a conſtant mo- 
nitor to the ſtates of the United Provinces, in reminding 
them that many other matters of ſerious conſideration 
remained ſtill to be ſettled with that monarch. 
Such a continval intermixture and fluctuation of limits 
as unavoidably took place through all the viciſſitudes of 
| 5 e ae 
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peace and war, alliance and enmity, that had formerly ſo 
long prevaitied between Spain and Holland, being farther 
involved and perplexed by the circumftances of the ſuc- 
ceſſion war, by the n-w engagements contracted between 
the republic and the German branch of the houſe of Au- 
ſtria upon the ſuhſequent transfer of territory, and by 
that ſingular fort of mixed dominion which both retained 
for ſo many years in the Netherlands, neceflarily left 
behind much open room for litigation ; nor indeed could 
plauſible grounds for ſetting up new claims, or for qref- 
tioning the validity of old titles, ever be exhauſted in 
ſuch circumſtances. Independent, however, of thefe 
cauſes, ?rtificial limits in confined countries, where ſmall 
objects are of importance, muſt neceffarily be more fruit- 
ful of contention, than thoſe boundaries of nat ions which 
are thrown out upon a large ſcale, and ſtrongiy marked 
by the hand of nature. 

The emperor was, it might be ſaid, legally armed at 
all points upon this occaſion. His aſſumption of being 
heir-genera] to all the rights, titles, or demands, whicly 
ever had, or might have been aſſerted by the Spaniſh 
branch of the houſe of Auſtria, as well as by his own 
ummedia'e line, together with his acting as repreſenta- 
tive for the people of the different dittricts, which he 
poſſeſſed under the various titles of duke, count, or lord, 
turniſhed him with a number of diſtin claims, which 
were the more inexhauſtible, as no limitation of time, nor 
argument founded on preſcription, was likely to operate 
againſt ſo powerful a claimant. Articles of forage, which 
had been lupplied by ſome diſtriéts in the ſucceſſion war, 
and the contributions which had been levied on others, 
were now brought forward as ſtanding matters of ac- 
count to be ſettled and diſcharged; and, if we are not 
nultaken, the wars even of the preceding century at- 
ſorded ſome preſent ſubjects of demand. But of all the 
claims now ſet up, that upon the city and country of 
Maſtricht ſeemed to be the beſt founded, and was by far 
the moſt diſtreſſing to Holland. | 

At the ſame tinte, the affairs of the republic were in 


{ unfortunate a ſituation, that they ſcarcely could have 
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again into ccurt, the foreman ſaid, they found the de. 
fendant gui/ty of publiſhing only. Upon this extraordinary 
verdict being announced, Mr. juſtice Buller informed the 
Jury, that they muſt explain one way or other, whe. 
ther they found the meaning of the innuendos. The in- 
diftment had ſtated, that G. means gentleman; F. farmer; 
the king, the king of Great Britain; and the parliament, 
the parliament of Great Britain.—** Do you find him 
guilty?” One of the jury replied, © We find him guilty 
of that.“ After ſcme altercation between the judge and 
the counſel for the defendant, the jury were aſked by the 
latter, whether they meant that the word ozly ſhould ſtand 
part of their verdict. They ſaid, they did mean fo. The 
judge repled, “Gentlemen, it you add the werd cul, 
it will be negativing, or at leaſt not finding the tiuth of the 
innuendos ; that I underſtand you did not mean to do.“ 
Mr. E:ſkine then inſiſted on his lordſhip, fitting as a judge, 
to record the verdi& as given by the jury. After ſeverzl 


interrogatories put to them by the judge and the counſel, 


they peremptorily declared, that they did not mean to 
give any verditt upon the queſtion, whether à libel or 
not? but left that entirely to the court. At length the 
verdict was recorded, „ Guilty of publiſhing ; but whe- 
ther a libel or not, the jury do not find. 


The tranſadions which took place in Holland about 


this time, from their magnitude and importance, meit a 
particular detail. | 

When the affairs of his Eaſtern neighbours affordcd 
no farther immediate ſcope to the exciſe of the empe- 
ror's political activity on that fide, no time was loſt in its 
direction to other more remote objects. The ſeizing or 
recovery of the Dutch bart ier foi med only an opening to 
what was farther intended on that ſide z and through all 
the buſtle and preparation of war that appeared on the 
Danuhe, the court of Bruſſels ſerved as a conſtant mo- 


nitor to the ſtates of the United Provinces, in reminding 


them that many other matters of ſerious conſideration 

remained ſtill to be ſettled with that monarch. 
Such a continual intermixture and flutuation of limits 
as unavoidably took place through all the viciſſitudes of 
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peace and war, alliance and enmity, that had formerly fo 
long prevailed between Spain and Holland, being farther 
involved and perplexed by the circumſtances of the fuc- 
ceſlion war, by the n-w engagements contracted between 
the republic and the German branch of the houuſe of Au- 
ſtria upon the ſubſ-quent transfer of territory, and by 
that ſingular fort of mixed dominion which both retained 
for ſo many years in the Netherlands, neceſflarily left 
behind much open room for litigation ; nor. indeed could 
plauſible grounds for ſetting up new claims, or for quef- 
tioning the validity of old titles, ever be exhauſted in 
ſuch circumſtances. Independent, however, of theſe 
cauſes, ?rtificial limits in confined countries, where finall 
objects are of importance, muſt neceffarily be more fruit- 
ful of contention, than thoſe boundaries of nations which 
are thrown out upon a large ſcale, and ſtrong:y marked 
by the hand of nature. | 

The emperor was, it might be ſaid, legally armed at 
all points upon this occaſion. His aſſumption of being 
heir-genera] to al]! the rights, titles, or demands, which 
ever had, or might have been aſſerted by the Spanith 
branch of the houſe of Auſtria, as well as by his own 
immediate line, together with his acting as repreſenta- 
tive for the people of the different diſtrièts, which he 
poſſeſſed under the various titles of duke, count, or lord, 
turniſhed him with a number of diſtiy& claims, which 
were the more inexhauſtible, as no limitation of time, nor 
argument founded on preſcription, was likely to operate 
agamſt ſo powerful a claimant. Articles of forage, which 
had been lupplied by ſome diſtricts in the ſucceſſion war, 


and the contributions which had been levied on others, 


were now brought forward as ſtanding matters of ac. 
count to be ſettled and diſcharged; and, if we are not 
niltaken, the wars even of the preceding century at- 
forded ſome preſent ſubjects of demand. But of all the 
claims now ſet up, that upon the city and country of 
Maſtricht ſeemed to be the beſt founded, and was by far 
the moſt diſtreſſing to Holland. 

At the ſame tine, the affairs of the republic were in 


{ unfortunate a ſituation, that they ſcarcely could have 
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failed, at any period of time, or under any circumſtances 


of neighbourhood, to have drawn upon it unexpected 
claims and extraordinary demands. The termination of 
the war with England had only afforded a ceſſation of 
immediate evil and danger to Holland ; for the peace had 
neither reſtored vigour or unanimity at home, nor repu- 
tation or importance abroad. On the contrary, their 
civil diſſenſions were every day increaſing in magnitude 
and virulence ; ſo that there ſcarcely ſeemed a hope of any 
remedy, that would not at leaſt prove as dangerous as the 
diſeaſe. The protection and apparent ſervices which they 
had received from France during the war, had thrown 
into the hands of that power an evident preponderancy in 
all the affairs of the republic; and that influence being 
uncealingly, though covertly exerted, in ſupport of the 
old Loveſtein, or republican fact ion, of which the French 
intereſt in Holland for the moſt part and at moſt times 
conſiſted, and whoſe members were the hereditary ene. 
mies of the ſtadtholderian ſyſtem of government, as well 
as of the Orange family, it was now become ſo ſtrong, 
that no ſufficient counterpoiſe remained in the ſtate, to re- 
ſtrain the exceſs and violence incident to the predominance 


of political parties. 


As a prelude and neceſſary opening to the completion 
of their deſigns in reducing the authority and abridging 
the prerogatives of the ſtadtholder, this ariſtocratic party 
(which, independent of foreign ſupport, and however 
controlled or apparently reduced at particular' periods, 
ever retained no ſmall degree of inherent power in the re. 

ublic) had determined on the removal of the prince 
2 duke of Brunſwick Wolfenbuttle, and field mar- 
ſhal of the Dutch forces, who having been the ſtadt- 
holder's guardian and repreſentative during his minority, 
had thereby long poſſeſſed the efficient powers of the ſtate. 
The conſideration that the eminent poſts which he held 
were the rewards of long ſervices and experienced abi- 
lity, had little effect in controlling the animoſity of his 
adverſaries ; and though this prince had diſcharged al 
the high truſts which had heen repoſed in him, in a man- 
ner which merited and had actually obtained the greatel 


public 
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public applauſe; yet, in ſeaſons of jealoufy and ſuſpi- 
cion, the diſcontents that accumulated in the long poſ- 
ſellion of power, and the heats of popular diſtenſion, 
quite overbore all opinion of paſt merits, and rendered 
ſuperior capacity and ability rather objects of terror than 
of reverence or aſfection. The oppoſite party had carried 
on a long war of public and private invective againſt his 
conduct and deſigns, and did not ſcruple openly to at- 
tr.bute to his counſels and influence with the ſtadtholder, 
certain deep-laid and dangerous ſchemes, which, as 
they aſſcrted, were formed for the ſubverſion of the con- 
ſtituticon, and the eſtabliſhment of a tyranny upon the 
ruins of the republic. | 
he duke had long endured, with admirable temper 
and magnanimity, a courſe of unceaſing reproach and 
abuſe; but finding that the prevalence of his enemies 
was becoming every day more decided, and that their in- 
veteracy proceeded ſo far as to hold him out to the pub. 
lic as the common enemy of the ſtate and country, he 
thought it wiſe or neceſſary to give way to the torrent, as 
a mears of ailaying the public fever, and reſtoring tran- 
quillity to the ſtadtholder's government, whole intereſts 
only connected him with the republic. The duke of 
Brunſwick accordingly wrote a letter to the ſtates general), 
in which, after ſome ſhort reference to the approbation 
which his conduct, during thirty-two years ſpent in their 
ſervice, had heretofore, in ſeaſons of prace and union, 
happily received, he recurred to the continua! troubles 
which he had experienced, and the numberleſs attacks 
wiich had been made upon himduring the laſt four years; 
theſe he aiſ;gned as the cauſe, together with the ingtit- 
ference to his injuries ſhown by the ſtates themſelves, in 
refuſing to grant him that opportunity which he had fre- 
quently claimed, of publicly refuting thoſe charges and 
calumnics which had been raiſed againſt him, for his then 
reſigning all the offices that he held under the ſtate, and 
diſcharging himſelf from all obligations and engage- 
ments of fidelity to the republic. | 
While the republic was thus depriving itſelf of the ſe- 
eurity to be derived frem thoſe talents and experience . 
| Wc 
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which it had ſo long relied, its ſituation became daily 


more critical with its great neighbour the king of Pruſſia, 
who was naturally and politically its friend and protector. 
Excluſive of his near affinity with the prince ſtadtholder, 
it would have been entirely contrary to his views and in- 
tereſts, cloſely connected as he was with them in all the 
relations of neighbourhood and alliance, that any confi. 
derable revolution ſhould take place in the actual conſti- 
tution of the republic; yet ſuch was the impetuoſity of the 
domineering party, that the reiterated remonſtrances and 
rags interference of that monarch ſeemed to have but 
ittle weight, whether in reſtraining perſonal imputations 
en the ſtadtholder, or political attempts on his au- 
thority. | | 
In the mean time, the republican party were every -where 


forming military affociations, and, under the term of 


voluntiers, and the oſtenſible motives of public defence, 
were in a ſerious preparation for a civil war; nor was the 
oppolite or Orange party, however inferior in power, if 
not in number, at all deficient in point of violence and 
animoſity. Thus lamentably torn to pieces, and con- 
vulſed in all its members, the circumſtances and condi- 
tion of the republic could not, under any known diſpen- 


ſation of things among ſtates, fail to attract the views 


and excite the enterpriſe of powerful and ambiticus 
neighbours. | | 

A dangerous refuge, however, remained, and in this 
ſituation was eagerly graſped at; for France having, as 
we have ſeen, through the violence of parties, and the 
colliſion of jarring views and intereſts, accompanied by a 
ſeries of unexpected and ſingular events, but all tending 
to the ſame concluſion, obtained an unbounded influence 
in the affairs of the republic, it identified their intereſts 
ſo much, that ſhe was bound by every principle of policy 
to counteract the deſigns of others, and to afford her pro- 
tection at whatever riſque or expenſe. This was afford- 
ing every thing that the ariſtocratical party could wiſh; 
the ſtate would be protected from danger without, while 
they were at leiſure to new-model the internal govern- 
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This peculiar ſituation of affairs between France and 
Holland, did not ſeem in any degree to operate upon the 
conduct of the emperor, who, perhaps, built more upon 
the freindſhip and cloſeneſs of alliance between him and 
France, than older politicians would have been inclined 
to do upon the faith of any national connexion, when 
that faith was to be put to the teſt by ſuperiar intereſts 
and temptation. That prince, indeed, appeared to be 
ſo ſecure of his object, that he ſeemed to depart, upon 
this occaſion, in ſome meaſure from his general character; 
and the court of Vienna was obſerved, in all its tranſac- 
tions with the republic, to reſume that high tone and pe- 
remptory haughtineſs, which the prevalence of a taſte 
more conformable to the uncertain tenure of human 
power had brought into diſuſe z but which indeed had 
characteriſed the houſe of Auſtria, even in thoſe un- 
toward ſeaſons, in which haughtineſs ſeemed ſomething 
more akin to magnanimity. | 

The ſtates general finding themſelves involved in de- 
mands of which theyknew not the direct aim nor full ex- 
tent, thought it prudent to ſubmit to neceſſity; and, in a 
conteſt with ſo power ful an adverſary, by giving up forms, 
to manifeſt a conciliatory diſpoſition; and, under thele 
impreſſions, they ſent two plenipotentiaries (April 2 1ſt, 
1784) to Bruſſels, furniſhed with ſuch powers as could 
yet appear neceffary for an amicable adjuſtment of all 
differences with that court. 5 | 

With theſe pacific diſpoſitions, ſo fully diſplayed on 
their own fide, and in the very act of conceſſion, it could 
not but excite their aſtoniſhment and diſmay, to find 
that the night after the arrival of their plenipotentiaries 
in that city, ſhould have been choſen, on the other, for the 
commiſhon of an act of open violence and hoſtility : For 
on that night, without previous declaration or notice, a 
imall detachment of Auſtrian foot, with four field pieces, 
entered the territories of the republic, and took poſſeſſion 
of the fort of Old Lillo. It is true, indeed, that this 
was a place of little conſequence or value, for it had 
bern ſo entirely negleRed ſince the conſtruction of the 
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fortreſs of New Lillo near it, that it was not only with. 
out artillery or garriſon, but the governor of the latter 
had converted the interior ground into a Kitchen- garden. 
The ſeizing it, however, in this manner, was no leſs a 
violation of territorial right, than if it had heen a place 
of greater importance; and it ſeemed the leſs to be ac- 
counted for, that in a map of the Netherlands, which 
had been conſtructed ſo late as the year 1778, under the 
immediate orders of the court of Vienna, that place had 
been marked as lying within the Dutch limits. 

The cauſes of alarm did not reſt here; for in little 
more than a week after, when the negotiat'ons were ac- 
tually commenced, and the Dutch miniſters appeared 


| 
evidently diſpoſed to give all reaſonable ſatisfaction to | 
the emperor's claims, a detachment of Auſtrian dragoons t 
advanced in like manner to a place called Hartog Eyke, M 
near Heerle, where they demoliſhed the barriers, pulled 0 
dovm the Dutch flag from the cuſtom-houſe, and charged 
the receiver of that department, in the name of his im v 
perial majeſty, not to obey or execute any orders from p 
the regency of Heerle, who were his legal and natural 1 
maſters, nor to receive from any perſon whatever any mo- 7 
ney upon account or pretence of toil or duty; threatening, M & 
in caſe ot diſobedience, to ſend him bound hand and foot of 
to the next Auſtrian garriſon. we 
Such violent proceedings, at ſuch a ſeaſon, and under IM th 
ſuch circumſtances, certainly augured no friendly or con. MW ot 


ciliatory diſpoſitions on the part of the court of Bruſiels; MW da 
unleſs, indeed, it could be ſuppoſed that they were hi, 
merely intended to accclerate the motions of the nego- W pr 
tiators, and to correct the conſtitutional phlegm and ha- de 
hitual flownels charged to their country. However that W © 
was, the ſtates undoubtedly could not but ſorely fee] the MW m- 
degraded circumſtances of their fituation, and the deplora- 
ble change which a few years had produced in their affairs, 
as well as in their rank and character with other nations, 

Theſe hoſtile tranſactions occaſioned an univertal alarm 
in Holland, Haſty meaſures were adopted for ſecuring 
the frontiers from immediate danger, at Icalt from any 
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conſiderable loſs, impracticable as it was to preſerve 
them entirely trom inſult. Such regiments of horſe and 
foot as were next to hand were immediately deſpatched to 
Maſtricht, not only as a place of the firſt importance, 
but as an object known to be particularly aimed at. 
Other troops were ordered from different quarters to re- 
inforce thole garriſons or poſts which were molt expoſed, 
or deemed to be of greateſt conlequence. But even in 
this moment of diſmay and apparent danger, when the 
ublic ſafety might have depended fo much upon the ce- 
{ity of movement and prompineſs of deſign and action, 
the meaſures of defence were obitructed by the diiputes 
between the ſtates and the prince ſtadtholder, relative to 
the rights or limits of the executive power. Such being 
the fatality of civil diſſenſions, that they frequently render 
the citizen obtuſe and deat to the molt imminent public 
dangers. 

The ſtates * previouſly ſolicited the French king, 
who was now their only refuge, tor his friendly inter- 
pol; tion with his brother-in-law the emperor, in ſoften— 
ing his diſpoſition towards the republic, and for his ac- 
cepting the ofnce of m-diator, in finally arranging and 
kttlng the dilputed limits and frontiers, as well as the 
other matters of difference between them. As the part 
which France, notwithſtanding her new connex1ons with 
the republic, might purſue, in ſo delicate a conjuncture 
of circumſtances and intereſts, afforded much room for 
doubt and apprehenſion, it could not but adminiſter the 
higheſt ſatisfaftion to the ſtates, when under the de- 
preſſion and alarm excited by thele violences, the duke 
de Vauguion, ambsſſador from the court of Verſailles, 
communicated to them the welcome intelligence, that his 
maſter had frankly and readily accepted the detired office 
of mediation. 

It may well be ſuppoſed, that the defire of efſectually 
ſecuring the friendihip of France, in this trying and 
critical ſituation of their affairs, bad no {mall effect in 
influencing the conduct of the ſtates, with reſpect to that 
new treaty of cloſe alliance and friendſhip between both 
powers, which ſcemed to be about that time commenced; 
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and which, being ſucceſsfully carried on through the courf 
of their diſputes with the emperor, was brought to x 


concluſion at their termination. Such a circumſtance in 


private affairs might poſſibly be conſidered as uſing an 
undue influence with the umpire; nor is it entirely cer. 
tain, that the ſame opinion was not held on one fide upon 
this occaſion. | | 

In the mean time, the ſtates uſed their utmoſt ende:. 


vours to remove the ſcene of the negotiations for an zc. 


commodation from Bruſſels to Vienna; but their appli. 
cations for this purpoſe failed entirely of effect: Prince 
Kaunitz, the imperial prime mmilter, having declared 
that the emperor had entirely remitted his claims to the 
government of Bruſſels, and to the conduct of the count 
Belgiojoſo, his miniſter in the Low Countries. This re. 
fuſal was particularly untoward ; as, befdes the imme- 


Glate intereſt which the government of the Netherlands 


had in ſupporting and enforcing all the emperor's demands 
to the utmoſt, the count Belgiojoſo, ſo far from ſhewing 
any marks of an accommodating ſpirit, was extremely 
harſh and peremptory in all his tranſactions with the te- 
public. 

It ſeems remarkable that the buſineſs of the Schelae, 
and of opening the port of Antwerp, which every body 
knew to be the great object which the emperor had in 
view in all theſe meaſures, was entirely overlooked in 


that ſtatement of claims and demands which had been 


preſented to the ſtates by the imperial miniſters. As an} 


omiſſion of ſo much conſequence could uot poſlibly be *. 
tributed to negligence or forgetfulneſs, it may be ſup- 
poſed it was intended, that that buſineſs fhould be c:n- 
ſidered as a matter of ſuch clear and evident right, that it 
could not be ſubjected to any diſcuſſion; and that it de- 
pended entirely on the emperor's will to tx the time which 
he might think proper for carrying the meaſure ino 
execution. 

It was poſſibly upon this principle, and perhaps in 
part to increaſe the embarraſſment and conſternation af 
the ſtates on finding themieives at once attacked on every 


ule, and on all points, without Knowing where the claims 


would 
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would end, or what part of the differences would be ſub- 
mitted to negotiation, or otherwiſe, that tome ſhort time 
betore the tranſactions we have related had taken place, a 
Flemiſh boatman was employed to make an experiment on 
the Schelde, which ſeemed calculated for no other pur- 
poſe than to bring the queſtion on the free navigation of 
that river to an immediate iſſue. 

This man having paſſed the Dutch fort of Lillo, and 
a gnardſhip ſtationed near it, on his way down the river 
from Antwerp, without notice, and conſequently with- 
out that examination which he invited, in the morning, 
he returned the ſame way in the. afternoon z when the 
captain of the guard-ſhip obſerving that he did not lower 
his flag, nor bring-to as uſual for examination, called to 
him ſeveral times to do both, which he abſolutely refuſing, 
was in conſequence boarded ; when the reaſon of his con- 
du& heing demanded, the Fleming replied, that he was 
under poſit ive orders not to ſtop at Lillo, nor to ſubmit 
to any inquiſition. As a further proof that the bufineſs 
was deſigned and prepared for, {ome Netherland magiſ- 
trates of conſiderable rank were on board the boat; of 
whom the grand bailiff of Beveren faid to the Dutch 
officer, This is imperial territory, we do not ac- 
knowledge any Dutch or Zealand authority, and the 
boatman ſhall make no declaration.“ We are ſtrangely 
lett in the dark as to the iſſue of this affair; al- 
though (which did not ſeem of much conſequence) 
notice is taken that ſome inſulting language was uſed on 
the Netherland fide. =D 

But although the boat was diſcharged at this time, it 
ſeemed as if it had been thought that enough was not 
yet done, and that it was determined to puth things to 
extremity, For in two or three days after the ſame boat - 
man returned to make another experiment; and though 
the Dutch commandant ſent to requeſt that he would 
ſubmit amicabiy to that viſitation, and thoſe forms which 
be could not himſelf avoid inſiſting on, the other pe- 
remptorily refuſed to comply. A gun, charged only 
with powder, was at length fired at the boat, and proper 
ollicers ſent on board; but the boatman obſtinately per- 
| TY tevered, 
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ſevered, and entered a formal proteſt againſt the whole 
proceedings, as acts of direct violence. 

A new ſtate nent of the emperor's claims and demands, 
deſcribed as his ultimatum, was prelented to the Dutch 
miniſters in ſome time after the opening the negotiations 
at Bruſſels; in which, along with an enlargement of 
former articles, and the addition of fome new ones, rela. 
tive to the reſtitution of places or territories ſaid to have 
been uſurped, and the p1yment of real or ſuppoſed debts, 
that monareh inſiſted, in the 5th article, upon his right to the 
abſolute and independent ſovereignty of the whole Schelde 

lying between Antwerp and Saftingen; and that the 
Dutch guard-ſhip ſtationed oppolite to fort Lillo ſhould 
accordingly be for ever removed, as he could not think 
of permitting the exerciſe of any foreign authority what- 
ever within any part of his ſovereignty on that river. 

In conſequence of a communication made to the court 
of Verſailles by the ſtates general of the memorial which 
they had drawn, in anſwer to the claims and demands 
made by the emperor, and containing likewiſe a number 


of counter claims ſet up on their fide, which in law lan- 


guage and practice might be conſidered as a ſet- off againſt 
the former, the French king took that opportunity, along 
with many commendations of their paſt and preſent mo- 


deration, and the defire which they had manitefted of 


preſerving the public tranquiility, ſtrongly to recom- 
mend a continuation of the ſame prudent and equitable 
conduct, particularly cautioning them to abſtain from all 
meaſures which might, in any degree, be conidered as 
wounding or affecting the emperor's dignity. He like- 
wiſe recommended, that in order to give the greater effi- 
cacy to his own ccaciiiatory endeayours, and the better 


to enable him to enforce all the means which his con - 


nexions with that ſovereign might admit of, that they 
ſhould turniſh and ſupport him with tuch ſpecific propo- 
ſitions as they were willing to maketorlaying the founda- 
tion of av cquitable and laſting accommodation. 

This was accordingly done; but the interpoſition of 
France ſeemed yet far from producing any tavourable 
eſtect on the conduct of the emperor, who was _—_— 
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edly, and indeed apparentiy, very little ſatisfied with 
her interference at all in the buſineſs. | 

Early in the autumn of 1784, every thing ſeemed tend- 
ing rapidly to the moſt- decifive and alarming criſis. 
Three new and extraordinary demands were added to 
the emperor's former z{!:matum.— Theſe were, in the 
fiſt place, „ The entire and free navigation of the 
Schelde from Antwerp to the ſea, which was to be laid 
down as a/ine qua non; and was accompanied with a de- 
claration, That in the intermediate time, until matters 
were finally ſettled, the emprror's ſubjects ſhould occa- 
fonally exerciſe their undoubted right of navigating that 
river; and that two ſhips were then in actual prepara- 
tion for the purpoſe.” This was farther enforced by the 
coont Beigiojoſo, who, in his uſual peremptory manner, 
declared to the Dutch miniſters at Bruſſels, that the firſt 
ſhot fired upon the Schelde would be conſidered by his 
maſter as a declaration of war, and immediately treated 
and reſented accordingly. | 

The ſ-cond article related to the foregoing, and in- 
ſiſted, that the ſeveral forts of Frederic Henry, Liefen= 
hock, Kruitchans, and Lillo, which had been erected 
by the Dutch for the maintenance of their monopoly in 
the navigation of the Schelde, ſhould be diſmantled and 
demoliſhed. | | 

The third demand, if not more alarming, ſeemed at 
leaſt more extraordinary than the former. This was no 
leſs than a free navigation and uninterrupted commerce 
toand in both the Eaſt and Weſt Indies. This indeed 
was a ſingular demand: It was in fact claiming a moiety 


of all the benefits which the Dutch derived trom their 


colonies in the New World, and their conqueſts and ſet- 
tiements in the Eaſt, being the fruits of much hard ad- 
venture, great riſque, and advance of treaſure, of num- 
berleſs treaties and negotiations, and of many ſevere 
wars, through the courſe of near two centuries. A re- 
quiftion which, taken in its full extent, would have 
reached to their monopoly of the Spice Iſlands, and even 
to their trade in Japan, if that fierce and haughty 8 
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had not rendered all ſpeculation and adventure upon their 
forbidden coaſts impracticable. 

It may now be neceſſary to look ſomewhat into the 
nature of the claims and demands made on the one fide, 
and of the objections ſtated on the other, for the torming 
= | of ſome opinion how far they were ſupported upon the 
1 principles of reaſon, juſtice, and equity, or upon the 
a ground of particular treaties and conventions, or either. 
| 'T he ſtates of Holland inſiſted, that ſeveral] of the em- 
| peror's demands were in direct contravention of the mott 

ſolemn treaties. That by the treaty of Munſter, con. 

| cluded the 3oth of January, in the year 1648, with his 
4 predeceſſor, Philip the IVth of Spain, duke of Bur. 
1 gundy, of Brabant, and earl of Flanders, that prince, 

beſides acknowledging in the fulleſt manner the inde. 
endency of the United States, not only confirmed to 
them all ſuch poſſeſſions as they already held, and fuch 
barrier towns and forts as were then aſſigned, but re- 
nounced, for himſelf and his ſucceſſors for ever, all If 
claim and title to any ſuch as they might hereafter, with- 
out infraction of that treaty, acquire, by conqueſt or 
otherwiſe, That by the ſame treaty, he not only irre- 
vocably confirmed the charters and rights of the Dutch 
Eaſt and Weſt India Companies, but rendered himſelf 
and his ſucceſſors the perpetual guarantees of their com- 
merce in both parts of the world. That by the 6th ar- 
ticle of the ſaid treaty it 1s further ſpecially provided, 
that the ſaid king's own ſubjects ſhould be reſtricted to 
continue their navigation in the Eaſt Indies, in the ſame 
manner which they had hitherto exerciſed it, and ſhould, 
on no account whatever, he permitted to extend it beyond 
thoſe limits. 

That by the 14th article of the ſaid treaty of Mun- 
ſter, it was expreſsly ſtipulated, that the weſtern cr 
lower Schelde (commonly called Le Hondt), the canal of 
Sas, the Swin, and other mouths of the fea bordering 
upon them, ſhould be kept cloſed on the fide belonging 
to the ſtates. | | 3 9B 

That the treaty of Munſter had heen recogniſed and 


confirmed, and the rights of the ſtates fortified and en- 
TP EO the 
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larged, by a number of ſubſequent treaties. That by 
the bartier treaty, conciuded in 1715, between the empe- 
ror, the king of Great Britain, and the republic, the 
former ceded certain tcrritorics therein ſpecified to the 
latter, in full and complete ſovereiguty, fur the ſecurity | 
and better exerciſe of their ſovereignty. and rights on the 
lower Schelde, and for facilitating their communications 
between Brabant and Dutch Flanders. That the ſaid 
ceſſion was formally repeated and cor firmed, and a ſinell 
farther addition of territory ceded, for the ſame expretis 
purpoſe, in the convention which was concluded between 


the ſame three powers, in the year 1718. 


That, with reſpect to their commercial rights, the 
ſame emperor, Charles the VIth. having, in derogation 
of the treaty of Munſter, adopted the well-known pro- 
je& of cſtabliſbing a company to trade from Oſtend to 
India, that prince, notwithſtanding, found it wecellary, 
after it had been carried on for ſome years, to relinquiſh 
the deſign, and to diſſolve the company. For by the 
treaty of Vienna, concluded in 1731, between the empe- 
ror and his Britannic majeſty, and to which the ſtates 
general became parties by an act of concurrence, the 
former was bound fo aboliſh the ſaid commerce and com- 
pany for ever. And, with reſpect to the Welt Indies, 
the ſaid act of concurrence ſtates, on the part of the 
Dutch, “ That they will conform with gocd faith to 
the regulations eſtabliſhed by the treaty of Murſter, in 
every thing that is therein ſtipulated with reſpect to the 
commerce and navigation of the Welt Indies.“ 

It was ſtrongly urged, that the rights of the republic, 
and particularly her excluſive ſovereignty of the Schelde, 


had been confirmed and guaranteed to her by all the 


treaties which ſecure the political exiſtence of Europe, 
That it was now near 140 years ſince the concluſion of 
the treaty of Munſter ; during all which long period ſhe 
had held, unclaimed and unqueſtioned, the excluſive na- 
vigation of that river. But that it was no new claim, 
nor novel exerciſe of ſovereignty or right, even at that 
very time; for that the river had been equally ſnut up, 

EVeD 
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ever ſince the taking of Antwerp by the duke of Parmas 
in the year 158 5. That therefore, ſuppoſing the treaty 


of Munſter had contained no ſpecific article whatever 


upon that ſubject, yet the very omiſſion, in a matter of 
ſuch vaſt importance, and the acquieſcence in a meaſure 
fo long, and ſo notoriouſly eſtabliſhed, muſt have been 
conſidered by all mankind as a full acknowledgment and 
confirmation of the right. Nor did this excluſive right 
and benefit, already poſſeſſed, and thus legalized and con- 
firmed, want the ſanction of a fair and full compenſation 
in its purchaſe; for it was a part of the price which 
Spain paid for the preſervation of thoſe very Netherlands 
which are now held Ly the emperor, the claims on which 
would never otherwiſe have been relinquiſhed by the ſtates 
of Holland. Nor is the world now to learn, that the 
power of the. republic was, both then and after, fully 
competent, and that opportunities of advantage, ſuffi- 
ciently favourable, had been offered, for the eſtabliſh- 
ment of thoſe claims with ſucceſs, if they had not been 
thus renounced. | 

They farther inſiſted, that the bufineſs of the Schelde 
was far from being merely a matter of commerce, as was 
pretended. The queſtion of opening that river was much 


more of a political than of a commercial nature. Things 


had undergone ſuch changes, and the circumſtances of 
commerce were ſo totally altered, that Antwerp was not 
now capable of becoming an object of jealouſy or envy. 
But the opening of the Schelde, would be opening the 
gates of a broad and great road, into the very heart of 
their dominions : It would be laying the inmoſt receſſes, 
and the vital ſources of the ſtate, open and expoſed ; and 
would at once include, not only the immediate ſecurity, but: 
the independence and very exiſtence of the republic. 

On the other ſide, it was anſwered, on the part of the 


emperor, that the ſtates had been guilty of ſo many in- 


fractions of the treaty of Munſter, in all thoſe parts of it 
which ſecured the rights, or were in any degree ad- 


vantageous to the Auſtrian Netherlands, that they had 


thereby forfeited all claim to the performance of thoſe 
: ſtipu- 
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ſtipulatiops which were in their own favour. That he 
found himſelf therefore, both in reaſon and equity, per- 
fectly abſolved from paying any regard to thoſe provi- 
ſions on which they now wiſhed ſo much to inſſt. That 
they, however, ſtrained the meaning (as they did in all 


| ſimilar caſes) to their own advantage, of that article in 


the treaty of Munſter wh.ch related to the Schelde, and 
which by no means conveyed that ſovereignty and exclu- 
five right that they pretended. But if every thing they 
advanced upon taat or any other ground of treaty had 
been even admitted, ſtill the ſhame{ul yoke which had 
been impoſed upon the Netherlands was too unt atural 
and too degrading to be laſting; nor could it, from theſe 
circumſtan ces, be any longer pcſſibly endured, than while 
abiolote neceſſity, ariſing fiom the unfortunate fitua- 
of public affaus, rendered a ſubmiſſion to it inevit- 


| able, | 


It was farther ſaid, that the Dutch had been no leſs 
guilty of viclations of the barrier, and other later trea- 
ties, than they had been with reſpect to that of Munſter, 
But that, if all other violations of faith and treaty on their 
ſide had been cverl«cked or forgotten, their ſliameſul 
pievarication, ard the injuſtice of their conduct with 
refpet to Maſtricht, would have been in itſelf ſufficient 
0 diſcharge ard cancel all obligations and conditions with 
a people, who never paid any regard, or attended far- 
tier to the proviſions of any treaty or convention, than 
as it ſuited their own intereſt. 

The grounds of argument in ſupport of the emperor's 
claim were very open and ſpecious, and were capable of 
being dreſſed in ſo plauſible a guiſe, and of putting on 
ppearances ſo intereſting and engaging, that they were 
admirably calculated for ſeducing the opinions of the ge- 
terality of mankind, who taking only a tanſient view 
of the ſubject, were influenced more by ſentiment, than 
by any attention to queſtions of ſtate or policy in their 
deciſions. | 

The bare relation of the fact, that an ancient and re- 
ſpectable people, who had been long and early renowned 
in commerce, had been brought to ruin and beggary, by 
e 
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depriving them of their natural right to the navigation 


and benefits of a river which ran through their territo- 
ries, ſeemed at once ſufficient to decide the queſttion in 
the minds of the hearers, and to unite them in a general 
reprobation of ſo flagrant an injuſtice. Upon the 
ſame principle, the deliverance of a people from ſo cruel a 
mark of bondage, and the reſtoration to their natural 
rights and former happineſs, ſeemed an atchievement ſo 
— as to be worthy and characteriſtie of a hero. 

he former greatneſs, ſplendour, and opulence of Ant- 
werp, were artfully dwelt upon with a view to the paſ- 
ſions; and with great effect, though little truth or juſ- 
tice, its decline was attributed entirely to this odious 
meaſure, to which the Dutch were ſaid to be prompted by 
their jealouſy and avarice, in order to monopoliſe all 
commerce, and that Amſterdam in particular might riſe 
to mg upen her ruins. With an equal view to the 
paſſions, and with till leſs truth or juſtice, the Schelde 
was magnificently repreſented as the fineſt river in Europe, 
as if its beauty could have any thing to do with the 
queſtions of right, or of political neceſſity. It may be 
eaſily judged, that the general and eſtabliſhed character 
of avidity attributed to the Dutch, with the harſh, arbi- 
trary, and monopolifing ſpirit, which they had ever diſ- 
played in commercial matters, could not but operate 
greatly to their diſadvantage upon the opinions and pre- 
judices of mankind. 

The ſtates, however, had many ftrong grounds of ar- 
gument and fact to oppoſe to plauſible and artful repre- 
ſentations, or to prejudiced and haſtily-conceived opinion. 
It was ſaid to be abſurd, in the preſent ſtate of things and 
of the world, to recur to what was called zatural rights, in 
order to overthrow thoſe ſocial compacts between men, 
and political conventions between itates, which are the 
foundation and the ſecurity of all public and private pro- 
perty. What a picture would Europe exhibit, if all its 

owers were now obliged to recur to original principles, 
and to the laws of nature, and to relinquiſh all thoſe 
poſſeſſions, which fraud or force, war or treaty, through 


the revolutions of a long ſeries of ages, had enabled them 
to 
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to acquire! It would be unloofing all the bands that 
unite mankind ; throwing them back again into a ſtate of 
lavage nature; and rendering the world a cliaos of endleſs 
confuſion and diſorder. | 
It was however denied, that a river's paſſing in its in- 
land courſe through ſome part of a prince's territories, con- 
ſtituted ſuch natural right, when its opening to the ſea was 
in the poſſeſſion of another ſovereign. But, at once to do 
away all the pathet'c declamation thrown out upon this 
ſubject, it was ſtrenuouſly inſiſted, that the whole courſe 
of the two branches of the Schelde, which paſſed within 
the dominions of Holland, was entirely artificial; that it 
was formed by and owed its exiſtence to the hands of 
Dutchmen ; that its banks were the produce of ages of 
unintermitted labour; and that they were ſtill maintained 
by great and and continual labour and expenſe. That 
if it had not been thoſe ſtanding monuments of Dutch 
enterpriſe, thoſe admirable dykes which excite the aſto- 
niſhment of mankind, the waters of the Schelde, ſtag- 
nating in ſhallow lakes and immenſe marſhes, had never 
reached the ſea in any diſtin or ſufficient portion for the 
purpoſes of navigation. That the lower Schelde being 
thus originally made and ſtill preſer ved by Dutchmen, as 
they had before created and ſtill preſerved the two pro- 
vinces of Holland and Frieſeland, fo it was equally their 
own property. That as it could not even be imagined 
that thoſe immenſe labours were intended for the uſe of 
others, ſo their benefits, as well as the ſtupendous works 
themſelves, muſt be conſidered, upon every principle of 
natural right, of law, and of juſtice, as their own ex- 
clufve property, independent of all treaties whatever, 

In anſwer to the tragical repreſentations, by which the 
degradation and fall of Antwerp from its ancient ſplen- 
dour and greatneſs were charged entirely to Dutch avarice 
and deſpotiſm,particularly in the meaſure of fhutting up 
the Schelde, it was obſerved, that the departure of fo- 
reign commerce from that city had originated from vari- 
cus well-known cauſes, many of them antecedent to, and 
all of them differing widely from that only one which 

| was 
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was now aſſigned. Antwerp had been fait declining for 
more than a. century before the commencement of the 
troubles and wars of the Netherlands. Commerce had 
branched out into other channeis; and Amſterdam, 
though long before conſiderable, had, within that period, 
from its ſuperior advantages, and other concurring cauſes, 
riſen to be the firſt commercial city in Europe. Antwerp, 
however, continued great and opulent, and notwith. 
ſtanding the loſſes which it ſuſtained by its memorable 
ſiege, would have been {t!i} confiderable, if its ruin had 
not been completed by the ſame cauſes and means which 
delolated Bruges, and other great cities of the Nether. 
lands. The deſpotiſm, cruelty, and religious perſecn. 
tion of the Spaniards, obliged the merchants and many- 
facturers te abandon them all, and to convey their com- 
merce and their arts, along with themſelves, to other conn. 
tries. It was obſerved, as a curious circumſtance with 
reſpect to this ſubject, that Spain, the ſovereign of 
Antwerp, had been no leſs intereſted than Holland, in 
the meaſure of thutting up the Schelde for that, as the 
celebrated ſtateſman John de Witte ſays in his memoirs, 
the greatneſs and opulence of that city were not compa- 
tible with the views of Spaniſh deſpotiſm. 
The real cauſe, however, of the ſtates, being ſtruck 
with ſuch apprehenſion at the demand of opening the 
Schelde, was not on their fide explicitly tated; as that, 
befides being an acknowledgment of their fears, would 
nave precifery pointed out the objects of their terror, and 
ſhown in what manner their ruin could with tae greateſt 
eale be accompliſhed. | 
The different branches of the Schelde interſected their 
dominions in ſuch a manner, and had ſuch an open com- 
munication with their v-rious other waters, that their 
harbours, docks, naval arfenals, many of their princi- 
pal cities, and, in a great meaſure, the whole interior of 
their country, would lie open and expo:ed to the poſſ {lar 
of the former; ſo that their very exiſtence ever after muſt 
lie at the mercy of ſuch an inmate; ani they mult ſooner 
er later expect, and cyer live under the conttam dreadful 
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apprebenfion of becoming ſacrifices to ambition, revenge, 
or even Caprice. | 

As a certain degree of marine force would, however, 
be neceſſary for the accompliſhment of this dangerous 
purpole, and as the emperor poſſeſſed none at preſent, 
report and apprehenſion ſerved to ſupply that immediate 
defect. It was reported, and by many credited, that 
as that ſovereign and Ruſſia had lately been in the habit 
of playing into each others hands, with reſpect to Tur- 
key, the Crimea, the Black Sea, and the Danube, ſo 
they were likewiſe now in concert in the eſtabliſnment of 
the Schelde project; and that the latter of theſe potent 
allies having failed in all her views of obtaining a port, 
at any price, in the Mediterranean, or ocean, the former 
wou'd accommodate her with the ule of the Sch-ide, as a 
place of arms, and ſtation for her navy. Such a report 
and opinion, however founded, could not but greatly 
heighten the diſtreſs and apprehenſion of Holland, 

1 he teſt of war or peace announced by the emperor, 
without waiting the reſult of the negotiations at Bruſſels, 
or regarding the, mediation of France, was now to be put 
to iſfue; although the ſtates, as a proof of their modera- 
tion and conciliatory dijpoition, had removed the guarde 


| ſhip from before Lillo; and had even rejected the pro- 


polal of repairing the tortifications of Maſtricht (critical 
as the ſituation of that place was, and much as the re— 
pairs were wanted), leſt its being adopted at ſuch a ſcaſon 
ſhould have given any umbrage io that prince. The 
emperor had, however, previouſly offered to remit the 
whole, or moſt of his other pretenſions, upon the con— 
dition of opening the Schelde in that perfect manner 
which he preſcr. bed, fo as that the navigation might be 
end rey free and unlimued as in the open ſcas, and no 
Ciz:m or exerciſe of iovereignty pretended. On the other 
hand, the ſtates relaxed io far in this matter, as to offer 
to permit a limued nav gation en it, ſubject to certain 
reſtrictions, and confined, as we apprehend, to his jub- 
jccts in tne Netherlands only. | 

Two imperial veſſels had been preparing for ſome time 
to make the deſtined experiment upon the conduct ci the 
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Dutch with reſpe& to the Schelde; it was to determine 
whether they would perſcvere, at all events, in the al. 


 fertion of their ſuppoſed right, or whether they would 


fink under the well-grounded apprehenſion of their great 
vpponent's power, Every meaſure was uſed, both at 
Bruſſels and Paris, to induce the emperor to wave this 
meaſure of deciſion, and to wait the reſult of the nego. 
tiations ; but he was determined in his object, and con. 
firmed the threat of count Belgiojoſo, by declaring, that 
he would conſider the firſt inſult offered to his flag upon 
this occaſion as an act of formal hoſtility, and 2 decia. 
ration of war on the part of the republic. 

The equipment and preparation of theſe veſſels was 
evidently carried on in a manner that was intended to 
draw the eyes of all Europe to the tranſaction, and 
to prepare them for the conſequences. One of thc!: 


was to proceed down the Schelde, from Antwerp to 


the ſea; and the other, up the river from the ſea, on 1; 
courſe from Oſtend to that city. The captain of the 
former of theſe was furniſhed with written orders trom the 
emperor, commanding him to proceed in the brig Lewis, 
from Antwerp, along the Schelde, into the ſea, and 
expreſsly forbidding him and his crew from ſubmit. 
ting to any detention, or to any examination whatever, 
trom any of the ſhips belonging to the republic, which 
he might meet in the river; and likewiſe forbidding 
his making the leaſt declaration at any of the Dutch 
cuſtom houſes, or acknowledging their authority in any 

manner. | | 
The imperial brig paſſed Lillo, and ſome other forts, 
without examination, but getting in fight of a Dutch 
cutter, belonging to admiral Van Reynſt's ſquadron, 
which lay towards the mouth of the river, a boat wa 
ſent on board with an officer, who was told by the cap- 
tain, that he was on his paſſage to the ſea, and that hu 
inſtructions forbid his holding any parley whatever witi 
the officers or ſhips of the United Provinces. Upon tit 
brig's coming (Oct. 8th, 1784,) along ſide the Dutci 
cutter, the captain, waving the imperial inſtructions 1 
his hand, refuſed to give any farther ſatisfaction, ar 
| | pete 
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perſevered in purſuing his courſe to ſea; the commander | 
of the former, after intreaties, threats, and the fring of 


a gun with powder only, had all failed of effect, in in- 
ducing him to drop the deſign, and return to Antwerp 
(che informality of paſſing Lillo without a paſſport being 
offered to be over looked) he at length fired a ſhot with 
ball, which proved equally fruitleſs, he poured his broad- 
fide of ſeven guns into the brig, which did ſome damage 
to the veſſel and rigging, but was fortunately guiltleſs 
of ſpilling blood. 

The broadſide being followed by a menace of ſending 
the imperial brig to the bottom, if ſhe did not imme- 
diately bring to, the captain found it neceflary to com- 


ply, and to caſt anchor. After various proteſts, remon- 


firances, and demands on his fide, to purſue his voyage, 
with a conſtant poſitive refuſal to take the veſſel back to 
Antwerp, he at length quitted her, and a Dutch officer, 
with ſome ſeamen, were ſent on board. All the circum- 
ſtances of this tranſaction were magnified to the utmoſt on 
the imperial ſide; and the charges againſt the Dutch, of 
firing langrige ſhot at a defenceleſs veſſel, and of removing 
the buoys, and other water-marks on the Schelde, in 
order that ſhe might be loſt on the ſhoals, were, in the 
higheſt degree of colouring, repreſented as inſtances of 
ſingular cruelty and atrocity, It would ſeem, indeed, 
that the captain had a very flow and precarious naviga- 
tion, as it was on the third day from his leaving Ant- 
werp, that this event took place. The veſſel from Oſtend 
was likewiſe ſtopped in her attempt te paſs up from the 


| fea; the circumſtances being in general ſimilar, but that 


no ſhots were fired. | 
Every thing now tende1 to an immediate rupture, ſo 
far as the emperor's abſence at the time from Vienna, 
and the great diſtance of his armies, did not ſerve to re- 
tard that event. | 
As ſoon as the inſtructions from court could be re- 
ceived, the imperial ambaſſador was recalled from the 
Hague, and the negotiations at Bruffels broken up. An 
army of 60,000 men was under orders, and in prepara- 
tion, for marching from the Auſtrian hereditary domi- 
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pions to the Netherlands; the troops already there 
amounting to about 16, c. Great trains of artilleiy, 
and all the other apparatus of war, were in motion; and 
none that know the emperor's character w:]] fulpect but 
that he was already forward in preparation for an event, 
which be could not but foreſee was probable, and tie 
Hue of which he had ſo much at heart. T he great 
diſtance of his forces from the ſcene of action was, how. 
ever, an inſurmountable check to his activity. The 
diftcrent ſtates of the emp re, whoſe territories the army 
was to croſs in its long march, were applied io fer a 
conſent, which could not be well refuſed, but which vas 
in general unwillingly granted. Tie countries belong 
ing to the king of Pruſſia were of neceſſity held ſacitd 
upon this occaſion, Nor was the emperor ſat is fed wich 
the bare paſſage of his troops through their dominions; 
he called likewiſe upon the ſtates of the empire to funih 
their reſpective quotas of troops towards the ſupp: rt of 
a war, which from the late affair on the Schelde, he 
wiſhed to be conſidered as entirely defenſive on his ide. 
Nor was the republic by any means inſenſible to her 
danger; nor negligent in providing all poſſible means for 
the moſt obſtinate defence. In ſpite of her unhappy in- 
ternal diviſions, her antient courage and reſolution ſcem- 
ed to revive. Though ſhe eviaently dreaded the arduous 
and unequal conteſt, and was willing to make many. {a- 
crifices to avoid it, yet ſhe ſeemed determined rather to 
hazard all things, and even to periſh in the encounter, 
than to. ſubmit willingly to a condition with which her 
ruin was inſeparably involved. Agents were employed 
all over Germany, that nurſe of war, and inexhauſtible 
breeder of armies, who were indefatigable in their cxer- 
tions for hiring troops from thoſe princes who make it a 
cuſtom to barter mankind for money. The exertions 
were no leſs conſiderable at home, in recruiting the troops, 
ſtrengthening the frontiers, and putting the poſts aud 
garriſons in the beſt poſture of defence. As the ap- 
pearances of things became more ajarmir.g, and the dan. 
ger ſeemed faſt approaching, they prepa:«d tor the work 


that might happen; being determined to have recourte 
to 


actually carried into effect until the beginning of the en- 
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to the laſt deſperate refuge of defence which the na- 
ture of their country peculiarly afforded. In this deters is 
mination, they were in readineſs for laying the flat and | 
expoled countries under water; and as the laſt reſort, 
took meaſures for ſuddenly arming the peaſants, whoſe 
fierce nature and characteriſtie obitinacy, when operated 
upon in the defence of their native dykes, would un- 
doubtedly have afforded ſpectacles of unuſual animoſity 
and horror. Among the exertions of public ſpirit dit- 
played by individuals, in this ſeaſon of common danger, 

the merchants and burgomaſters of Zealand ſubſcribeda , | 
large ſum of money for the raiſing of 2,000 light troops, 0 
who were to bear, in the front of their caps, the arms of the al 
province, with an inſcription, ** Pulchra pro libertate, bl 
for fair liberty. Such a ſpirit would produce great ef- FAY 
fefts in a defenſive war, where the peculiar ſituation of 
the country would enable every man to perform in ſome 
degree the ſervice of a ſoldier, The univerſity of Ley» 
den took meaſures for railing a regiment of 1,260 
men at their own expence, and ſimilar exertions were 
eneral, | 
: As if it had been doomed that Holland ſhould at this 
period be under a neceſſity of looking to France for every 
thing, ſo the departure of the duke of Brunſwick from 
their ſervice obliged the ſtates to apply to that court for 
a general, whoſe abilities and experience might enable 
him to conduct their arms with effect, in a war of fo 
much difficulty and danger as that now expected. The 
count de Maillebois, an officer of undoubted talents and 
abilities, who had ſeen much fervice in the wars of 
Lewis XV. and who had been rendered peculiarly re- 
markable by the violent breach which took place between 
him and the marſhal d' Eſtrees, in the laſt German war, 
relative to {ome tranſactions at the battle of Haſlenbeck, 
in the year 1757, was deputed to this ſervice by the court 
of Verſailles, and appointed commander in chief of the 
Dutch forces by the ſtates. This, however, was not 
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In the mean time, nothing was left untried, either hy 
the ſtates, or by the court of Verſailles, in their endes. 
vours to divert the approaching ſtorm. 
nied that the affair which paſſed on the Scheide could at. 
ford any juſt ground for the reſentment expreſſcd by the 
empercr, in recalling baron Reilchach, in juddeoly bicak- 
ing up the negotiation, and the various mes{ures tend- 
ing to violence and hoitility which he had fince adopted, 
much leſs could it be confidered in the light that it was 
repreſented, as a commencement of hoſtility and war, 
The ſtates had no diſpoſition to any act of holt:lityor ag. 
greſſion whatever againſt the emperor, nor were they ſtill 


lefs peaceably inclined ; but they were bound, by all the 


laws of mature, of nations, of juitice, and of reaſon, not 
to permit a violation of their deareſt and moſt incontro— 
vertible rights. That though the meaſure in queſtion 
was thus in every ſenſe juſtifiable, aud being warranted 
dy the example ot all ocher nations in fimilar circum- 
ſtances, could require ngther apology nor explanation, 
yet lo ſtrong were the conciliatory difpuſitions of the 


ſtates, and to great their cor deſcenſion and deſire of lir. 


ing in harmony with the emperor, that they had des 
patched counter crders to their commanders on the 
Scheide, reſtricting them from proceeding to violence; 
and directing, that it fair means could not prevail, they 
ſhould let the veſſels for that time paſs; and that theſe 
deſpatches arrived within two hours aſter the affair had 
happened. That they had beſides previouſly declared at 
Bruſlzls, that they could by nu means be anſwerable for 


the conſequences, nor hold themſclves in any degree ac. 


countable for them, if ſuch an attempt was made. While 
the meaſure was, on the other fide, rendered ſtill the 
more unjuitifiable, from its being undertaken in the midſt 
of a negotiaticn for an amicable concluſion of all dit- 

ferences. | 
The court of Verſailles began now to expoſtulate ſe- 
riouſly with the emperor upon this tubjc&t. It was ob- 
ſerved, in a memorial prelented upon this occaſion, that 
the ſincere friendſhip which attached the king to the em- 
peror, combining with his wiſhes for the maintenance -n 
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the public tranquillity, rendered it a duty on him to 
come to an explanation with reſpect to the preſent differ- 
ences» That while, at the ſolicitation of both parties, 
he had employed his good offices to bring about a recon- 
ciliation, he had carefully abliamed from giving any opi- 
nion on the foundation of the emperor's firſt pretenſions; 
a ſilence, the obtervation of which he ſtill preſcribed to 
himſelf; but his concern for the glory of the emperor 
authoriicd him to obſerve, that his firit pretenſions, and 
the demand for opening the Schelde, could not be con- 
ſidered under the ſame point of view. That the Dutch, 
in refuſing a compliance with that demand, only tup- 
ported a right wich was ſecured to them by ſolemn 
treaty, and whicn they looked upon as the balis of their 
proſperity, and even exiſtence. It ſremed to be interred 
trom this reaſoning,” without an abſolute decifion in 
terms, that the affair on the Schelde by no means wor- 
ran'ed the breaking off the negotiations, any more than 
the ſubſequent proceedings; and if the claim itſelf was 
not abſolutely condemned, it was conſidered as having 
nothing to do with the bufineis at Bruſſels; from all 
which a reſumption of the negotiations was ſtiongly re- 
commended, and even preſſed. | 
The memorial then ttated, that by purſuing an oppo- 
fite conduct, it was to be apprehended, that the emperor 
would excite a general uneatin2ſs, and that other powers 
would think themſelves obliged to take {uch precrutions 
and meaſures as circumſtances and events might requires 
That the king himſelf mult, in that caſe, be under the 
neceſſity of afſembling troops on his frontiers. That he 
could not by any means be indifferent to the fate of the 
United Provinces, nor ſee them attacked by open force 
in their rights and poſſeſſions; more eſprcially at the pre- 
lent time, when he was on the point of concluding an 
alliance with the republic, the fundamental articles af 
which had been agreed on before theſe differences com- 
menced. That it, moved by conſiderations of ſuch great 
importance, the emperor can be induced to ſulpend 
all marks of hoftility, and liſten to the voice of modera- 
tion and humanity, the king renews the offer of his me- 
| dation 
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In the mean time, nothing was left untried, either by 
the ſtates, or by the court of Verſailles, in their endea- 


vours to divert the approaching ſtorm. The former de- 


nied that the affair which paſſed on the Scheide could zf- 
ford any juſt ground for % reſentment expreſſed by the 
emperer, in recalling baron Reiſchach, in ſuddenly bicak- 
ing up the negotiation, and the various meaſures tend— 
ing to violence and hoſtility which he had ſince adopted, 
much leſs could it be conſidered in the light that it was 
repreſented, as a commencement of hoſtility. and war, 
The ſtates had no diſpoſition to any act of hoſtility or ag- 
2 whatever againſt the emperor, nor were they ſtill 

els peaceably inclined ; but they were bound, by all the 


laws of nature, of nations, of juſtice, and of reafon, not 


to permit a violation of their deareſt and moſt incontro- 
vertible rights. That though the meaſure in queſtion 
was thus in every ſenſe juſtifiable, and being warranted 
by the example of all other nations in fimilar circum- 
Gances, could require neither apology nor explanation, 
yet ſo ſtrong were the conciliatory diſpotitions of the 
ſtates, and ſo great their condeſcenſion and deſire of liv- 
ing in harmony with the emperor, that they had dei- 
patched counter crders to their commanders on the 
Scheide, reſtricting them from proceeding to violence; 
and directing, that it fair means could not prevail, they 
ſhould let the veſſels for that time paſs; and that theſe 
deſpatches arrived within two hours after the affair had 
happened. That they had beſides previoufly declared at 
Bruſſels, that they could by no means be anſwerable for 
the conſequences, nor hold themſelves in any degree ac- 
countable for them, if ſuch an attempt was made. While 
the meaſure was, on the other fide, rendered ſtill the 
more unjuitifiable, from its being undertaken in the midſt 


of a negotiation for an amicable concluſion of all dit- 


ferences. | 3 

The court of Verſailles began now to expoſtulate ſe- 
rieuſly with the emperor upon this ſubject. It was ob- 
ſerved, in a memorial prelented upou this occaſion, that 
the ſincere friendſhip which attached the king to the em- 


4 


peror, combming with his wiſhes for the maintenance w 
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the public tranquillity, rendered it a duty on him to 
come to an explanation with reſpect to the preſent differ» 
ences. That while, at the ſolicitation of both parties, 
he had employed his good offices to bring about a recon- 


ciliation, he had carefully abſtained from giving any opt- 


nion on the foundation of the emperor's firſt pretenſions; 
a ſilence, the obſervation of which he {till preſcribed to 
himſelf; but his concern for the glory of the emperor 
authoriſed him to obſerve, that his firit pretenſions, aud 
the demand for opening the Schelde, could not be con- 


fidered under the ſame point of view. That the Dutch, 


in refuſing a compliance with that demand, only fup- 
ported a right which was ſecured to them by folemn 
treaty, and which they looked upon as the baſis of their 
proſperity, and even exiſtence. It ſeemed to be inferred 
trom this reaſoning, without an abſolute decifion in 
terms, that the affair on the Schelde by no means war- 
ranted the breaking off the negotiations, any more than 
the ſubſequent proceedings; and it the claim itſelf was 


4 - 


not abſolutely condemned, it was conſidered as havin 
nothing to do with the buſineſs at Bruſſels; from all 
which a reſumption of the negotiations was ſtrongly re- 
commended; and even preſſed. =» 2 

The memorial then ſtated, that by purſuing an oppo- 
fite conduct, it was to be apprehended, that the emperor 
would excite a general uneaſineſs, and that other powers 
would think themſelves obliged to take ſuch prec1utions 
and meaſures as circumſtances and events might require. 
That the king himſelf mult, in that caſe, be under the 
neceſſity of aſſembling troops on his frontiers. That he 
could not by any means be indifferent to the fate of the 
United Provinces, nor ſee them attacked by open force 
in their rights and poſſeſſions ; more eſpecially at the pre- 
{ent time, when he was on the point of concluding an 


alliance with the republic, the fundamental articles of 


which had been agreed on before theſe differences com- 
menced. That if, moved by conſiderations of ſuch great 
importance, the emperor can be induced to fſulpend 


all marks of hoftility, and liſten to the voice of modera- 


tion and humanity, the king renews the offer of his me- 
0 bx \ diation 
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diation to procure an equitable and ſuitable accommoda. 
tion, which he will the more zealouſly endeavour, as in 
ſo doing he ſhall obey the dictates of his perſonal ſenti- 
ments with regard to the emperor, and he will thereby 
have the ſatisfaction to concur in extinguiſhing, in its 
firſt ſeeds, a war, the conſequences of which cannot be 
calculated. | | | | | 

In the mean time, affairs ſeemed approaching faſt to 
the laſt extremity on the horders of Holland and the Ne- 
therlands. Whether it proceeded from any motions 
made by the imperial troops, or from the diſcovery of 
ſome intended ſurpriſe, we are not informed; but ſome 
time previous to the cloſe of the year, the ſtates thought 


it neceffary to have recourſe to that ſad meaſure of ſecu- 


rity, of laying part of the country under water. Novem. 
ber 7th, 1784, adyke was broken near Lillo, in the night, 
by which means the adjacent mixed territories on both 
fades, to a conſiderable extent, were immediately over. 
flowed. Much damage was unavoidably done; and it 
was ſaid, that a number of perſons, to the amount of 
about fifty, periſhed through the ſuddenneſs of the in. 
undation. An attempt was made to break another dyke, 
at ſome diſtance, on the ſame night, but was prevented 
from taking place through the timely intervention of the 
Auſtrian troops. This meaſure ſpread a general alarm 
through the Auſtrian. borders; Oſtend began haſtily to 
throw up defences ; all commerce between the two ſtates 
was ſtopped ; and nothing but attack and ſurpriſe was 
thought of, and prepared for, in the advanced places on 
both ſides. All the troops in Auſtrian Flanders were in 
motion; every preparation for immediate war making; 
eng incers and other officers continually arriving from 
Vienna at Bruſſels; and the emperor himſelf expected 
peedily. Other fluices were, about the ſame time, 
opened on the fide of Utrecht, and a conſiderable tract of 
country overflowed. 

The expoſtulations and remonſtrances of France were 
not "#1 4 of ſubdving the inflexibility of the emperor 


on the ſubje& of the Schelde. He was willing to accept 


the mediation of that power upon all other points of dif- 
3 | ference, 
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ference, and accordingly to conlent to the renewal of the 
negotiations limited to thoſe objects; but the fiee navi- 

ation of that river he conſidered as ſo incontrovertible a 
right, that it was not to be lubjeded to any diſcuſſion 
whatever. In the mean time, he was indefatigable in his 

reparations for war, and the Netherlands were gradu- 
ally filling with troops, which arrived by quick marches 
and in ſmall bodies, while the movements of the grand 
army were of neceſlity flow, through the difficulty of pro- 
curing lubſiſtance on the way tor ſuch numbers, along 
with the numerous artillery, and varous other incum- 
brances by which they were retarded. The extreme ſe- 
verity of the winter was likewiſe a great impediment to 
the advance of the imperial armies, and conſequently a 
circumſtance very favourable to Holland, While mili- 
tary affairs we * thus ſuſpended, the emperor ſhewed his 
uſual diligence with reſpect to other matters: He parti- 
eviarly ultd his utmoſt endeavours to prevent the Ger- 
man princes from airing troops to the Dutch, to prevent 
their recruiting in the empire, and their obtaining a paſ- 
fge through the territories of the ſeveral ſtates for ſuch- 
forces or recruits as they might notwithſtanding raiſe. 
It was ſaid that the language uſed upon ſome of theſe 
occaſions was in a higher tone than was perfectly pleaſing; 
It was likewiſe ſaid, that he applied to the court of Lon. 
don, to know what part Great Britain would take in the 
war. | 

That ſovereign ſeemed ſo abſolutely and inflex ibly 
fixed in all his determinations upon the ſubject of the 
dchelde, that it cazried the appearance even of approach- 
ing to obſt inacy. It was reported, and we only give it 
as luch, that a great major: ity of his generals having ex- 
prefled their opinions ſttongly againſt the war, on ac- 
count of its nature, difficulties, and probable conſe. . 
quences, he ſhewed the utmolt diſſatisfaction upon the 
occaſion, and, without departing in the leaſt from his own 
determination, gave the warmeſt approbation to the ſingle 
voice, which endeayouring to obviate theſe difficulties 
and apprehenſions, would encourage its proſecution. 


While 
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While all Europe contemplated this new and unex. i 
pected conteſt, and ſeveral of its powers ſeemed little 
diſpoſed to approve of its cauſe or principle, Ruſſia, who 
had ſo lately 1 Holland to enter into the views of 
her naval ambition, by leading the ſtates into the ſcheme 
of the armed neutrality, (to which all their ſubſe- 

nent misfortunes and preſent dangers might, with no 

mall juſtice, be attributed), now took a decided part 
againſt the republic, in a buſineſs with which ſhe ſeemed 
to have very little concern. At the ſame time that ſhe 
affected or aſſumed the office of being a mediator, ſhe 
held out to the world her fixed determination in ſupport 
of the emperor's claims, and an utter condemnation of MW 1 
the conduct of Holland in refuſing to comply with them, MW 2 
| It was likewiſe known or believed, whether publicly de- + 
clared or not, that ſhe was engaged to ſupport him with i j. 
1 all her forces, in caſe the interference of any other power W n 
| in favour of the republic ſhould render her intervention I 6 
neceſſarꝛ. . 
The reſt of Europe was not, however, at this time o 
diſpoſed to ſuffer the republic to become a ſacrifice to the I er 
l views and ambition of theſe two great powers. The r. 
'L part which the Pruſſian monarch muſt neceſſarily have I 7 
i taken in ſuch an attempt was ſufficiently obvious; and | cc 
l that which would be purſued by France became now not iſÞ| cc 
Jeſs apparent. The two crowns were evidently united de 
1 in opinion upon this ſubject; and the long viſit, which 20 


— Pb, > <A 


— 


the celebrated Prince Henry of Pruſſia paid at the court 
of Verſailles, was attributed entirely to it: many ſup- ur 
poſing that plans were then formed for their future con- er. 
4060 and mutual operation, ſhould affairs be carried to no 
the laſt extremities. The northern crowns, or at leaſt I fig 
one of them, ſeemed to catch the alarm; and ſuch naval I we 
and military movements and arrangements took place in I fit 
Sweden, as occaſioned the demand of an explanation ¶ cy: 
from the court of Peterſburgh. Even the Porte, upon cer 
this occaſion, ſeemed to ſhake off its native indolence, | 
and to pay an unuſual attention to the ſtate of European ne; 
politics; fo that it was generally underſtood, from whe cor 
aſpect and movements, that the Ottomans were reſolved] the 
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not-to miſs ſo favourable an opportunity as might now 
poſſibly be offered, for returning the recent obligations 
which they owed to the emperor. ' | 
In fact, the private treaty concluded between that 
prince and Ruſſia in 1782, the objects of which were kept 
a ſecret from their neareſt friends and allies, although 
particularly and immediately alarming to the Porte, did 
not fail to give mucli umbrage to others, of their neigh- 
bours. The continual ſchemes for the aggrandiſcment 
of the houſe of Auſtria, which had been purſued, or in 
fome degree adopted by the emperor, and which ſeemed 
to keep his mind in conſtant action; the concurrence, 
which upon every occaſion, they received from his great 
ally; with the vaſt ambition and dangerous deſigns at- 
tributed to both; ſerved, all together, to increaſe this 
jealouſy to a very high degree, and to extend it to 
no ſmall] numher of the European princes and ſtates. It 
was ſuppoſed that the ruin of Holland would be only the 
prelude to other pretenſions, which might be extended 


on every ſide; while the ſucceſs in each would ſerve as an 


encouragement to farther attempts at forming new ar- 
rangements of power, and new partitions of dominion. 
The fate of Poland could not be forgotten in ſuch a 
courſe of conſideration z and the reflection might now 
come home to thoſe, who, thinking themſelves out of 
danger, had paid no regard at the time to the fire which 
was conſuming their neighbour's houſe. | 

It ſeemed therefore neceſſary, that ſome meaſure of 
union ſhould be adopted by the central and weſtern pow- 
ers of Europe, in order to counterbalance this great 
northern confederacy, and to obviate its ſuſpeRed de- 
ſigns and apprehended effects. And if ſuch a meaſure 
were to take place, France ſeemed calculated, from her 
ſituation, power, intereſt in the queſtion, and other cir- 
cumſtances, to be the proper, if not natural, head or 
centre of ſuch an union. 

Indeed, independent ef that confederacy, and of her 
new and growing connexions with Holland, France 
could not, upon any right principles of policy, behold 
the ruin of her ſafe and inoffenſive neighbour, the repub- 

„ lie, 
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lic, and the conſequent aggrandiſement of the emperor 
upon her ruins, with the vaſt and dangerous addition 
which it would have made to his power on that ſide, 
_ Theſe conſiderations ſeem to have weighed with the 
court as well as with the nation; although the ties of 
affinity between the two monarchs induced the former to 
uſe the moſt conciliatory meaſures, and to endt.avour, ſo 
far as it could be done conſiſtently with reaſon and policy, 
to avoid proceeding to extremities; but ſhowing a full 
determivation as to the part which they would take, if 
the emperor's obflinacy ſhould render that iſſue unavoud. 
able. The meaſures purſued were accordingly in exact 
conformity to this mode of thinking, and intention of 
acting. Above half the ſtanding forces of France had 
been early, but by degrees, and with little noiſe or buſ- 
tle, thrown into quarters upon the borders of Alſaac, 
Lorrain, and the Low Countries; and as things ſeemed 
to ripen to an ifſue, and that appearances became more 
bottife on the other fide, orders were given, and mea- 
ſures taken, to prepare for forming in the enſuing ſum- 
mer two camps in Flanders; one of them of 80,000 men, 
in the celebrated plains of Lens, which had been render- 
ed memorable by one of the great Conde's ſplendid vic- 
tories, 37 
The nation in general, and probably ſome of the mi- 
niſters, wiſhed for nothing more than a war, upon the t. 
fair ground which the preſent ftate of things offered. M + 
This did not merely proceed from the reſtleſs temper or v 
military diſpoſition ot that people, but from the great M «© 
and tempting national object of annexing the Aultran W 
Low Countries to their monarchy; an acquiſition which b. 
was conſidered as certain in caſe of a war. France hal M n. 
already ſuch a foretaſte of the ſweets which were to be MW t 
derived from thoſe rich and fertile provinces, as was ſuf. en 
* . ficient not only to provoke her appetite,. but to excite a i fr 
con ſtant yearning for their permanent poſſeflion. During th 
the time that ſhe had held the Netherlands, in the war gr 
of 1744, ſhe had drawn, by taxes and contributions, Ml ey 
from thoſe provinces, above two millions ſterling a year. to 


It is not then to be wondered at, that ſhe ſhould caſt WM pa 
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wiſhfol eye at ſo fair and tempting an object, which was 
juſt within her graſp; and which nature, ſituation, and, 
at this particular time, a train of extraordinary and unex- 
_ concurrent circumſtances, ſeemed to deſtine to her 
eſſion. fs bett, SIO eee eee gi 

"The refined policy of ſtateſmen, as well as the ſchemes 
of private men, will ſometimes produce effects directly 
contrary to the purpoſes of the framers. The union be- 
tween the maritime powers, their proſperity, ſtrength, and 
alliance with the court of Vienna, afforded the only laſt- 
ing and ſolid ſecurities which the houſe of Auſtria could 
have for retaining her poſſeſſions in the Netherlands. The. 
rupture between England and Holland, the change of 
political ſyſtem in the latteg, the loſſes ſuſtained by both 
in the late ruinous war; and the conſequent weakneſs 
which they produced, all tended in their ſeveral degrees 
to weaken theſe ſecurities. By the advantage which the 
emperor took of the diſtreſs and danger of Holland, in 
the deſtruction of he barrier, they were totally diſſolved 
and done away; by that act he irremediably cut off TUE 
ſhadow of ſecurity from his own tenure, which muſt 
ever after be held at the mercy of France; and he there- 
by likewiſe compelled the republic to throw herſelf en- 
tirely, and without reſerve, into the arms of that! power, 
than which there could be nothing more directly contrary 
to his real intereſts. By his ſtill purſuing the blow far- 
ther againſt the republic, and aiming it now at her very 
vitals, he was forcing and precipitating France into the 
execution of a deſign, which ſhe had ever at heart, but 
which the ties between the two ſovereigns might proba-' 
bly have prevented during *heir reſpective lives. For, 
notwithſtanding the great power of the emperor, the 
the vaſtneſs of his military force, and the undoub:ed 
excellency of his armies, they lay at two great a diſtance 
from the ſcene of action, and France lies too much in 
their way, to enable him to carry on a war upon any de- 
gree of equality againſt that power in the Low Countries; 
even ſuppoſing Holland to be entirely out of the queſtion, 
to be conſidered only as a cypher. His armies muſt 
paſs, in ſeparate and far-divided columns, fatigued and 
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| worn down by the length and difficulties of their march, 
| along 200: miles of the French trontier, and liable at 
| every; ſtep to be cut off, before they could reach the ob. 
| ject of their deſtination; while the provinces in conten- 
| tion, being entirely defenceleſs, and embraced on every 
li fide, by France with; the ſtrongeſt holds in the world, 
| would be,over-run and paſſeſſed by her troops in a week. 
„Such was the doubtful and critical ſtate of public at. 
fairs at the cloſe of /the ycar 1784. in 1 © 
| is now proper to 1ecyp to the ſtate of affairs in Eng- 
| lend The ſecond ſeſſion of the new parliament was 
| opeped. on the 24th of January 1785. The king, in his 
| ſpeech. from the throne, recommended to the two houles 
| ot parliament, '** to apply their earneſt attention to the 
| _ adjuſtment. of; ſuch points 1n tife commercial intercourſe 
| between Great Britain and Ireland, as are not yet finally 
| 


It us 


arranged.” The ſtate of the Weſtminſter ſcratiny was 
the firſt bufineſs which attracted the notice of the houſe | 
of commons, as if had now, continued for eight months. | 
In this time two pariſhes only had been ſcrutiniſed: The 
reſult was, that 105 votes had been ſtruck off the 
poll of Mr. Fox, and 87 from that of fir Cecil Wray, 
the examination of which was not yet cloſed. From 
the number of votes that remained for future inveſtiga- f 
tion, there exiſted but little probability chat the queſtion t 
relative to the return would be decided before the next 
general election. The imbecility of the court of ſcrutiny 
was expoſed in the moſt ſarcaſtic and contemptuous terms; ] 
the high bailiff having no power to ſummon witneſſes, 1 
to impoſe an oath, or to commit for contumacy. Mr. a 
Pitt, however, undertook to vindicate the proceedings t 
of this mock. judicature, and contended with ſingular e 
effrontery ©* that the expediency of the ſcrutiny was am- d 
_ ply juſtified by the experiment.” Mr. Fox, with indig- c 
* nant warmth, replied “ that be well remembered the day } 


when he congratulated the houſe on the acquiſition of E: 
Mr. Pitt's very promiſing abilities; it had been his z7 
pride to fight in conjunction with him the battles of the 0 
conſtitution 3 but be had never expected that his rival E 


' would become his perſecuter. He conſidered the preſent tl 
ET | meaſurs MM 
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meaſure, with regard to Weltminſter, to Ls inſtituteddna 
ſtead of an expulſion.” _ [+ or Hen 

On the gth of F ebruary,, Mr. Welbore Ellis moyen 
« that the high bailiff do attend the bar of the houſe: 


but his motioh was negatived by 174 to 135 voices. 


Another, motion of a ſimilar tendency was ſoon after 
mags and negatived by a majority of nine voices only: 


On the..gd of March, Mr, Alderman Sawbridge re- 
peated the motion a third time, when it was carried in 


the affirmative by 152 againſt 124; leaving the miniſter 


and the veteran phalanx of eourtiers,, and king's Fam 
in a moſt diſgracefulaninority . 

Mr. Fox now moved to cxpunge the > XS of the 
8h of Jone laſt, relative to t 


riouſly alarmed, ſummoned all his ſtrength to gain a ma- 


jority vpon this occaſion; and on a diviſion the motion 


was negatived by y 244 againſt 139. In conſequence: bf 
the farmer vote, however, the high bailiff was ordered 
to make a return, and Mr. Fox took his ſeat for Welt. 
minſler. | ock 
Mr. Pitt next drew the publie attention to a ſubjeR; 


which tended to revive in his fav our all the former fate 
tering pr 7 ions which had diſtinguiſhed him. On 


the 18th o April, he brought forward his plan; dor a re- 
form in the repreſentation, in ſome degree varying from 
his preceding attempts, aud i in all reſpects guarded, tem- 
perate, and judicious. 5 He roſe, he ſaid, with hopes 


infinitely more ſanguine than he had ventured to entertaii 
at any former period. There never was a moment when 


the minds of men were mare enlightened on this inter- 
eſting ſubject, or more prepared for its diſcuſſion. He 
declared his preſent plan of reform to be per fectly coin 


cident with the ſpirit of thoſe changes which had-taken 


pace in the exerciſe of the elective \trapch, ſe from the 
earlieſt, ages, and not in the leaſt allied to the ſpirit ai 
innovation. It was his deſign, that the actual number 
of the houſe of commons ſhould; be preſerved invialates 
His immediate object was to ſele& a certain number of 
the e and rotten borougbs, the rights of repreſents 
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ation attached to thirty-ſix of which ſhould be tranf. 
ferred to the counties, in ſuch proportions as the wiſdom 
of e might preſcribe, and that a fund of one 
million ſhoujd be applied to the purchaſing of the fran- 
chiſes of ſuch boroughs, on their voluntary application 
to parliament. When this was effected, he propoſed to 
extend the bill to the purchaſing the franchiſe of other 
boroughs, beſides the original thirty-ſix ; and to transfer 


the right of returning members to large towns, hitherto | 


unrepreſented, upon their, petitioning parliament to be 
indulged with this privilege,” hd; 
The admitting of copyholders to an equality with free. 
holders,” and the extending the franchiſe in populous 
towns, where the electers were few, to the inhabitants 
in general, were further particulars of Mr. Pitt's plan. 
The moſt important animadverſion in the courſe of 
the debate to which this motion gave riſe, was made by 
Mr. Fox, who, juſtly remarking, „ that government 
was not a property, but a truſt,” ſtrongly objected to the 
idea of purchaſing of franchiſes of boroughs, which, from 
their inſignificance, were no longer entitled to ſend mem 
bers to parliament. Whatever was given for conſti- 
. urpoſes, ſnould be reſumed when thoſe purpoſes 
were no longer anſwered. With this and ſome other leſs 
important exceptions, Mr, Fox beſtowed upon the plan 
of the miniſter a very juſt and liberal tribute of praiſe. 
Mr. Powys, on the contrary, treated the whole plan 
with reprobation and ridicule, and called it “ the mere 
Enight errantry of a political Quixote. It was an ex- 
ample, a precedent, an incident, an incitememt to the 
wildeſt, and moſt paradoxical noſtrums that ſpeculative 
theoriſts could deviſe. After a long debate the Houſe 
divided, and the bill was rejected by a majority of 248 
to 124. 1 dee "ch 
Mr. Pitt, in conſequence of the very able reports pre- 
ſented from time to time by the commiſſioners of accounts 


appointed by act of parliament, brought in, during the 


courſe of the ſeſſion, three ſeveral bills for the better 
auditing and examining the public accounts, and for the 
regulation and reform of the public offices; which _ 
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both houſes with much applauſe, and no material oppo- 
ſition. A new commiſſion of examination and control. 
was inſtituted 3; many of the inferior departments of of- 
fice, or heads of ſervice, were conſolidated ; and. the. 
whole now aſſumed the appearance of a regular and ras, 
tional ſyſtem. oY "3 5 8 pay ca 
The remaining part of the floating arrear of deht, 
conſiſting of navy bills and ordnance debentures, was 
now funded on five per cent. ſtock ; and the intereſt, 
amounting to above . hundred thouſand pounds, per 
annum, was provided for by freſh taxes; one of Which, 
a tax on retail ſhops, calculated at one hundred and 


twenty thouſand pounds per annum, proved fingularly. 


obnoxious. It was ſaid to be, under a new denomina- 
tion, neither more nor leſs than a partial houſe tax; and. 
the whole body of retail traders were univerſally agreed, 
that it was utterly impracticable, for obvious reaſons, 
to indemnify themſelves by raiſing the price of their 
different commodities upon the conlumer. Mr, Pitt, by. 


way of competence to the ſhop-keepers - propoſed, by a 


deed of unprecedented oppreſſion, to reyoke and take 
away the licence from all hawwkers an fedlars, wham 
he ſtiled, „ i peſt to the community, and a nurſery, and, 
medium for the preſervation of ſmuggling.“ R 


Mr. Fox, ſtruck with the inhumanity of the propoſed 
regulation, generouſly and powerfully pleaded, in con- 


junction with Mr. Dempſter, Mr. Courtenay, and other 


gentleinen, though with ſmall lucceſs, in behalf of this 
triendleſs and unprotected deſcription of men. The re- 
fact was, that the propoſed prohibition was changed to a 
heavy duty and Rives reltriètion upon theſe itinerant, 
traders. 3 1 2 | F EE. 
A projectèd plan of commercial intercourſe with 


Ireland engaged the attention of parliament during 


the preſent ſeſſion; but as the public affairs of that, 
kingdom will be recapitulated in the following chap- 


ter, let” it ſuffice in this place to obſerve, that on 


the roth of July 1785, the Iriſh reſolutions were ſent, 
down from the lords to the commons. After much de- 


bate the amendments of their lordips were agreed to 
1 | | 
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ation attached to thirty-ſix of which ſhould be tranf. 
ferred to the counties, in ſuch proportions as the wiſdom 
of parliament might preſcribe, and that a fund of one 
million ſnould be applied to the purchaſing of the fran- 
chiſes of ſuch boroughs, on their voluntary application 
to parliament. When this was effected, he propoſed to 
extend the bill to the purchafing the franchiſe of other 
boroughs, beſides the original thirty-ſix; and to transfer 
the right of returning members to large towns, hitherto 
unrepreſented, upon their, petitioning parliament to be 
indujged with this privilege,” | 

The admitting of copyholders to an equality with free. 
holders, and the extending the franchiſe in populous 
towns, Where the eleQors were few, to the inhabitants 
in general, were further particulars of Mr. Pitt's plan. 

- The moſt important animadverſion in the courſe of 
the dehate to which this motion gave riſe, was made by 
Mr. Fox, who, juſtly remarking, „that government 
was not a property, but a truſt,” ſtrongly objected to the 
idea of purchaſing of franchiſes of boroughs, which, from 


their inſignificance, were no longer entitled to ſend mem 


bers to parliament. © Whatever was given for conſti- 
F urpoſes, ſhould be reſumed when thoſe purpoſes 
were no longer anſwered. With this and ſome other les 
Important exceptions, Mr, Fox beſtowed upon the plan 
of the miniſter a very juſt and liberal tribute of praiſe. 
Mr. Powys, cn the contrary, treated the whole plan 
with reprobation and ridicule, and called it “ the mere 
knight errantry of a political Quixote. It was an ex- 


ample, a precedent, an incident, an incitememt to the 


wildeſt, and moſt paradoxical aoſtrums that ſpeculative 
theoriſts could deviſe. After a long debate the Houle 
divided, and the biil was rejected by a majority of 248 


to 174. | 


Mr. Pitt, in conſequence of the very able reports pre- 
ſented from time to time by the commiſſioners of accounts 


appointed by act of parliament, brought in, during the 


courſe of the ſeſſion, three ſeveral bills for the better 
auditing and examining the public accounts, and for the 
regulation and reform of the public offices; which 8 
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both houſes with much applauſe, and no material oppo- 
tion. A new commiſſion of examination and control 
was inſtituted; many of the inferior departments of of- 
fice, or heads of ſervic-, were conſolidated ; and the 
whole now afſumed the appearance of a regular and ra- 
tional ſyſtem. | 1 a | 
The remaining part of the floating arrear of deht, 
conſiſting of navy bills and ordnance debentures, was 
now funded on five per cent. ſtock; and the intereſt, 
amounting to above four hundred thouſand pounds, per 
annum, was provided for by freſh taxes; one of which, 
a tax on retail ſhops, calculated at one hundred and 
twenty thouſand pounds per annum, proved ſingularly _ 
obnoxious. It was ſaid to be, under a new denomina- 
tion, neither more nor leſs than a partial houſe tax; and 
the whole body. of retail traders were univerſally agreed, 
that it was utterly impracticable, for obvious reaſons, 
to indemnify themſelves by raiſing the price of their 
different commodities upon the conlumer. Mr, Pitt, by 
way of competence to the ſhop-keepers - propoſed by à 
deed of unprecedented oppreſſion,“ to reyoke and take 
away the licence from all hawkers and fedlars, ham 
he ſtiled, “ à peſt to the community, and a nurſery and 
medium for the preſervation of ſmuggling.” 

Mr. Fox, ſtruck with the inhumanity of the propoſed 
regulation, generouſly and powerfully pleaded, in con- 
junction with Mr. Dempſter, Mr. Courtenay, and other 
centlemen, though with {mall ſucceſs, in behalf of this 
triendleſs and unprotected deſcription of men. The re- 
ſuit was, that the propoſed prohibition was changed to a 
heavy duty and ſevere refiriction upon theſe itinerant, 
traders. 3 e 

A projectèd plan of commercial intercourſe with 
Ireland engaged the attention of parliament curing 
the preſent ſeſſion; but as the public affairs of that, 
kingdom will be recapitulated in the following chap- 
ter, let it ſuffice in this place to obferve, that on 
the ryth of July 1785, the Iriſh reſolutions were ſent, 
down from the lords to the commons. After much de-, 
bate the amendments of their loidfhips were agreed to 
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by the commons; and on the 28th of July, an addrefs 


was preſented to the king by both houſes of Parliament, 
acquainting his majeſty with the ſteps which had been 
taken in this affair; adding, ** that it remained for the 
| parliament of Ireland to judge of the conditions according 


to their wiſdom and diſcretion, as well as of every other 


part of the ſettlement propoſed to be eftabliſhed by mu. 
tual conſent.“ | | 
The 1efolutions which were to be the baſis of this 
arrangement having paſſcd both houſes, they adjourned 
on the 2d of Auguſt, on a meſſage from the king, till 
the 27th of October, in order to receive the deciſion of 
the Iriſh parliament; but in the mean time they were 
prorogued by proclamation to the 1ſt day of December. 
The curioſity of the people of Great Britain, during 
the years 1784 and 1785, was attracted by the curious 
and amazing experiments made with air-baloons. The 
diſcovery originated in France with M. Montgolfier, in 
1782; but the firſt aerial navigator in England was Mr, 
Lunardi, who, in the autumn of the year 1784, af 
cended from the Axillery-griound, near Moorfields, 
amidſt the greateſt multitude of people ever known to 
have aſſembled iff the city of London. After ſome un- 
avoidable delays in filling the machine, which excited 
the greateſt anxiety in the breaſts of the ſpectators, it 
roſe with great rapidity, and took a direction nearly 
north; and, after ſailing through the air at an aſtoniſhing 


height, it alighted with Mr. Lunardi in ſafety, near. 


Ware, in Hertfurdſhire, The next expedition which 
was particularly deſerving of notice, was Mr. Blanch- 
ard's flight acroſs the Engliſh channel with Dr. Jef- 
feries. : 5 Eh, 

On Friday the th of January 1785, the wind being 
N. N. W. veiy moderate, and the {ky clear, theſe geu- 
tlemen took their departure for the continent ina balloon, 
from the caſtle at Dover. The machine was completely 
filled by one ofclock, the courageous and intrepid voy- 
agers took their ſeats, and began to aſcend in thirteen 
minutes afterwards; when they had gone ſo far from 
the cliff as to be over the ſea, Mr. Blanchard ber 
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get in the car and ſaluted the numerous ſpectators by 
bowing and waving his enſign : He was then cheered 
by the loudeſt acclamations. The balloon continued its 
route in an horizontal direction for ſome time; then ap- 
peared to riſe; and at one time it was fo low, as appa- 
rently to touch the ſea; then roſe again, and was ſeen 
much abeve the cliffs on the French coaſts, and diſap- 
peared in the horizon far beyond them. The balloon 
deſcended at twenty-five minutes paſt three, in the Foreſt _ 
de Felmores, in France. This was one of the boldeſt. 
and moſt ſingular attempts ever made by man. Mr. 
Blanchard and Dr. Jefferies had the honour of being the 
firſt aerial mariners. C0, 

The rage for theſe experiments received a very eonſi - 
derable check from the unfortunate death of M. Piatre 
du Roſiere, who was the firſt perſon that, in the preceding 
year, had aſcended in France. On the 1 5th of June 1785, 
this gentleman, in company with M. Romaine, aſcended 
in a ballvon from Boulogne at a quarter palt ſeven in the 
morning. The machine was of a complicated kind ; be- 
ing compoſed of a balloon filled with inflammable air, and 
ancther on M. Montgolfier's plan, filled with rarified air, 
or vapour from a fire in the car attached-to the balloon. 
For the firſt twenty minutes, they appeared to take the 
beſt poſſible direction; when, for a few ſeconds they ap- 
peared ſtationary z then took a direction to the left to- 
wards Portèe; then a contrary direction; and at about 
three quarters of a mile's height the whole was in flames, 
from the fire of the Montgolher, and fell with incredible 
velocity on Huitmille Warren, where the two unfortu- 
rate adventurers were found, inſtantly on their fall, with 
almoſt all their limbs broken, and they immediately ex- 
pired. The whole ſcene laſted about fifty minutes. The 
unfortunate M. Pilatre de Rofiere, we have already inti- 
mated, was the perſon that ventured firſt to fail through 
the unexplored fields of air, in company with M. de 
Ariande, at Paris. He was a man of extraordinary 
knowledge and ſcience ; and his love and ardent deſire of 
improving aeroftation, may be faid to have effected the 
termination of his exiſtence, - WP, | 
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Ws ſhall cloſe this chapter with an account of the pub. 
lic affairs, which, at this time agitated Germany, France, 
and Holland, | | 

It was in the height of the conteſt about the Schelde, 
when the public attention was fully engroſſed, and the 
emperor's mind ſuppoſed to he entirely occupied by that 
momentous ſubje&, that the world was aſtoniſhed by the 
opening of a new ſource of jealouſy and diſcord in Ger- 
many. What rendered this new buſineſs entirely unac- 
countable was, that it not only ſeemed in its nature, 
principle, and deſign, to run directly counter to all the 
meaſures which that prince had hitherto purſued, and 
was ftill with no leſs apparent eagerneſs and determina« 
tion purſuing, with reſpect to Holland and the Schelde, 
but at once ſhut out all the avowed and imputed views, 
from which the conteſt was ſuppoſed to originate. _ 

This new ſubject of alarm and contention was no leſs, 
than the propoſed or ſuppoſed exchange of an ancient and 
great electorate in the heart of Germany, for the Auſtrian 
Netherlands ; thoſe very Netherlands upon whoſe account 
the emperor ſeemed at the time on the point of encoun- 
tering all the hazards of a war, whole conſe quences (as 
had been well obſerved, and ftrongly urged by the court 
of Verſailles) could not be calculated. 

Ambition and vanity ſeldom grow old; and the lure of 
a crown was Tuppoſed to have been ſucceſsfully held out 
to the eleCtor pzlatine, in order to induce him to an ex- 
change of the dutchy of Bavaria, including all thoſe ap- 
pendages which were left and confirmed to it by the treaty 
of Teſchen, for the Auſtrian Netherlands, which were to 
be conſtituted a kingdom, under the revived denomina- 
tion of Auſtraſia. Nothing could certainly have been 
more advantageous to the houſe of Auſtria, or more con- 
ſonant to its views of ſupreme greatneſs, than this ex- 
change: For, excluſive of the precarious tenure by which 
the Low Countries were held, and which was now per- 
haps more ſenſibly felt than at any former time, the ac- 


ceſſion of ſo large and conſiderable a country as Bavaria, 


rendered ſtill more important by its peculiar ſituation, 
belides rounding and completing the Auſtrian dominions, 
| | would 
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1b. would have conſolidated ſuch a great and compacted 
ce, body of power, as nothing afterwards in the empire, con- 

ſidering the diviſion and general weakneſs of its ſtates, 
de, could be ſuppoſed able in any degree to counterpoiſe. 
the On the other hand, it would ſeem that nothing leſs 
nat than the paſſion of filling a throne for however ſhort a 
the time, and the empty gratification ef leaving a name en- 
er- rolled in the mouldering catalogues of forgotten kings, 
c- could have induced the elector, at his time of lite, and 
re, N without children, to enter into a meaſure. fo diſagreeable 
the WW to his ſubjects, ſo dangerous to his co-eſtates of the em- 
and WW pire, and ſo unjuſt to his apparent heirs and preſumptive 
na. ſucceſſors; as the dominion which he was to obtain bore 
de, no adequate proportion, in the great objeëts of extent, 
ws, number of inhabitants, importance, or ſecurity, to the 

country which he was to give in exchange. ft 
eſs, No ſeaſon, however, could well be choſen, that was 
and leſs favourable to the carrying of ſuch a meaſure into ex- 
ian ecution, than the preſent, The attention of Europe was 
unt already much roufed by the northern-alliance, and by a 
un- ¶ fuccefſion of meaſures or projects which were ſuppoſed to 
(as have ariſen from it; ſo that the more diſtant as well as 
zurt the nearer powers began now to entertain no ſmall jea- 

louſy of the conduct and views of theſe two great empires, 
e of W whoſe union appeared to bexſo ſtrictly cemented, that they 
out WW were ſcarcely to be conſidered in any other point of view 
ex- than that of acting under the ſame common influence of 
ap- deſign; and under the impulſe of the ſame common in- 
eat) tereſt in every thing. In ſuch a diſpoſition and ſtate of 
re to ¶ circumſtances, it was ſcarcely reaſonable to expect, that 
ina- an innovation in the conſtitution of the Germanic body, 
been Nas well as in the general ſyſtem of European policy, 
con- ¶ could by any means paſs unqueſtioned; or indeed that 
ex- the attempt would not be attended with much difficulty 
hich Wand danger. | 
per- The negotiation upon this intended barter was con- 


2 ac- ¶ ducted with ſuch extreme cloſeneſs and ſecreſy, that no 
aria, Nfuſpicion of the defign was entertained, even by thoſe 
tion, I who were the moſt immediately intereſted in, and would 


be the moſt deeply affected by the meaſure, until the 
| treaty 
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treaty was ſuppoſed: to be already far advanced, if not 
abſolutely concluded. This buſineſs was likewiſe at. 
tended with the peculiar circumſtance of its exiſtence 
having been in the firſt inſtance abſolutely denied, and 
never after fully acknowledged, by the contracting par- 
ties themſelves. A letter from the empreſs of Ruſſia to 
the duke of Deuxponts, tending to induce him to an ac. 
quieſcence in, if not a confirmation of, the propoſed 
ſcheme of exchange or barter, was the firſt intelligence 
which that prince, the preſumptive heic and ſucceſſor to 
the elector palatine in all his eſtates, dominions, and 
titles, received, that any ſuch deſign was in agitation, 
This letter was probably received about the cloſe of the 
year 1784, as the king of Pruſſia was informed of the 
whole affair by the duke, who claimed hig interference 
and protection as a guarantee of the treaty of Teſchen, 
early in the following month of January. 
In whatever terms the Uuke's anſwer. was conveyed, it 
was fo ill taken by the court of Peterſburgh, that the re- 
fuſal was probably very peremptory. The king of Pruſ- 
$a immediately remonſtrated ſtrongly with that court 
upon the ſubject, as having been a mediator of the peace 
of Teſchen, and being a guarantee to the treaty, The 
empreſs, in her anſwer, declared, that ſhe had conceived 
this project to be the only ſure means of preventing a 
war; that upon this ground ſhe very ſeriouſly wiſhed for 
its being carried into immediate execution; that theſe 
ſentiments had indeed dictated the letter written-by her 
to the duke of Deuxponts, inviting him in the molt 
friendly manner, to come into the ſcheme z but finding 
herſelf ill requited for her good offices, fo far as could be 
| Judged from the anſwer which ſhe received from the duke, 
which was of a tenour that ſhe neither could nor ſhouid 
ive any reply to, ſhe had dropped all farther concern id 
the buſinels ; and the empreſs declared to the king, that 
ſhe had-no intentions to enforce the execution of this pro- 
jet, excepting that the parties more immediately con- 
cerned ſhould fully agree to it. 
/ But, previous to this developement of the buſineſs by 


the empreſs of Ruſſia, both the courts of Munich and 
* . | 9 Vienna 


, 
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Vienna had thought it neceſſary publicly to contradict 
the reports which were ſpread upon the ſubject, and to 
aſſert, that they were unfounded; and though the ex- 
preſſions were looſe and general, they Were evidently in- 
ended to convey an idea that no ſuch deſign had exiſted. 
The ſtates of Bavaria were ſo exceedinglyalarmed at the 
report, that the elector thought it neceſſary to give them 
ſome ſatis faction on the ſubjett. He aſſured them, in a 
written document, dated on the 13th of February 1785. 
tnat the reports ſpread of a pretended treaty between him 
and the imperial court, relative to an exchange of coun- 
try, were without foundation; that the convention be- 
tween him and that court, which had been lately ratified, 
related only to the adjuſtment of limits; and that he had 
already ordered an extract of that treaty, ſo far as it 


concerned the provincial ſtates, to be communicated to 


them. 3 AVIG1 ti 
Though this anſwer ſeemed to afford ſome temporary 
ſatisfaction, yet it was ſoon conſidered as not being ſut- 
hciently explicit; a general apprehenſion and alarm was 
ſpread among the people; and the order of burghers 
joined the nobles in' the moſt preſſing ſolicitations to the 
elector for a farther and clearer explanation. The diſ- 
contents excited upon this occaſion ſerved to renew with 
additional force thoſe old animoſities, which, through a 
long courſe of mutual injuries and cruel wars, had for 
ages ſubſiſted between the inhabitants of Bavaria and the 
Palatinate. This ill temper became fo prevalent, that 
all the powers of diſcipline and deſpotiſm were ſcarcely 
luthcient to prevent the Bavarian and, electoral troops 
from proceeding to the moſt dangerous extremities. It 
was even ſaid to have pervaded the elector's palace and 
court; and it was reported, that the very grooms could 
not be prevented from coming to blows in his ſtables. 
While the emperor, by a courle of policy not very. 
explicable, nor leemingiy well connected, was ſtrowing 
the feeds of foreign jealouſy and commotion; the multi- 
farious projets which he adopted at home, and che con- 


I tinual innovations in all the eſtabliſhed forms of internal 


government, laid ſuch a foundation of diſcontent ina 
; very 
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very great and valuabie part of his ſubjects, as ſeemed 
capable, in its conſequences, of interfering in no ſmall 
degree with his foreign vievv s. 

The emperor, in the courſe of his numberleſs ſchemes 
of reform, had trenched deeply upon the civil and reli- 
gious eſtabliſhments of Hungary. He had new modelled 
their courts of juſtice, and reduced their number from 
thirty-eight, which was that of the diſtricts into which 
the Kingdom was divided, to ten only; which was con- 
ſidered as a number inſufficient for its due adminiſtration 
in ſo extenſive a country. He had introduced the Ger- 
man mode of military conſcription; than Which nothing 
could have been more odious to the people, into Hun- 
gary and the adjoining provinces. He had likewiſe 
abridged the power, influence, and privileges of the no- 
hility; and ſeemed intent upon placing that kingdom 
under the ſame form of government with his Auſtrian 
provinces. The vaſt armies which were kept on the 


frontiers to awe the Turks, ſerved to give a ſanction to 


theſe meaſures, but could not leſſen the diſcontent of the 
ple. | 


The rude peaſants, inhabiting tie mountainous and 


woody countries which form the borders between 'Tran- 
ſylvania and the Auftrian Wallachia, blind to conle- 
quences, and equally ignorant of their own force and 
condition for war,' as they were of that which they were 
to encounter, broke out into an open, and, until its ex- 
tent could be known, alarming rebellion, towards the 
cloſe of the year 1784. It does not appear clearly, whe- 
ther this revolt proceeded from their averſion to the new 
military conſcription, in conlequence of which they had 
been lately inrolled, and arms placed in their hands, or 
whether it was occaſioned by the oppreſſion of their lords. 
It is probable that the operation of both cauſes concurred 
in the event; but however that was, their fury fell in- 
diſeriminately upon the nobility and the public officers. 
Their numbers amounted to fourteen or fifteen thouſand; 
and ſo totally ignorant were they of public affairs, and 
of all the circumſtances of their ſituation, that they ven- 


tured to ele& one of their chiefs, and a peaſant like 
2 a 85 themſelves, 
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themſelves, named Heriah, to be their king; and this 
extraordinary repreſentative of majeſty had a ſeal actu- 
ally made, with the repreſentation of a ſpear piercing a 
heart, and the motto of . Horiah, Rex Daciæ, inſcribed 
on it, 3s 5 by ire He = 
| Theſe ſavage and infatuated peaſants committed the 
moſt horrible cruelties. They attacked the nobility ſe- 
parately in their caſtles, which they every where deſtroy- 
ed, and maſſacred whole families, without diſtinction of 
age or ſex. About 200 of the nobility were butchered 


in this manner, before they had time either to eſcape or 


to make any effectual preparation for defence. The 
numbers and fierceneſs of the rebels ſupplying the want 
of diſcipline and military ſkil}, they for ſome time re- 
peatedly defeated ſuch ſmall detachments of troops as 
could be haſtily collected to oppoſe their ravages, 

Though this ſtate of things could not be laſting, yet, 
through the nature and difficulties of their rude country, 
as well as the diſtance af the royal forces, the rebellion 
ſubſiſted for three or four months before it could be fi- 
nally ſupprefted. The inſurgents had, however, the 
courage or raſhneſs to venture a general action with the 


Auſtrian forces, in which they dearly purchaſed a full 


knowledge of their inſufficiency to ſupport ſuch a con- 
tention, . being routed without difficulty, and a con- 
iderable ſlaughter made, with little Joſs to the victors. 
The mock king, Horiah, with their two other pricipal 
leaders, having been betraved by their own followers, as 
Pugatcheff had, in a ſimilar enterpriſe ſome years be- 
fore in Ruſſia, were ſurpriſed, and taken alive in a cave. 


One of theſe found means to hang himſelf with a very | 


nrrow undiſcovered girdle, which he wore next to his 
kin,” poſſibly for that purpoſe. Horiah, and the other, 
were ſent about as a public ſpectacle, to undergo differ- 
ent parts of theis allotted puniſhment, in the ſcenes of 
their greateſt enormities, and in the fight of their de- 
luded followers. A. fixed number of the inhabitants 
from each of the rebellious diſtricts were at length obliged 
to attend at the place of ex#cution, in order to behold 
their miſerable exit upon the wheel, The tragedy did 
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themſelves, named Heriah, to be their king; and this 
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ally made, with the repreſentation of a ſpear piercing a 
heart, and the motto of ©* Horiah, Rex Daciæ, inſeribed 
on it, | 11 py t 
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parately in their caſtles, which they every where deſtroy- 
ed, and maſſacred whole families, without diſtinction of 


age or ſex. About 200 of the nobility were butchered 
in this manner, before they had time either to eſcape or 


to make any effectual preparation for defence. The 
numbers and fierceneſs of the rebels ſupplying the want 
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ſubſiſted for three or four months before it could be fi- 
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courage or raſhneſs to venture a general action with the 


Auſtrian forces, in which they dearly purchaſed a full 
knowledge of their inſufficiency to ſupport ſuch a con- 
tention, . being routed without difficulty, and a con- 
iderable ſlaughter made, with little Joſs to the victors. 
The mock king, Horiah, with their two other pricipal 
leaders, having been betraved by their own followers, as 
Pugatcheff had, in a ſimilar enterpriſe ſome years be- 
fore in Ruſſia, were ſurpriſed, and taken alive in a cave. 
One of theſe found means to hang himſelf with a very 
narrow undiſcovered girdle, which he wore next to his 
ſein, poſſibly for that purpoſe. Horiah, and the other, 
were ſent about as a public ſpectacle, to undergo differ- 
ent parts of theis allotted puniſhment, in the ſcenes of 
their greateſt enormities, and in the ſight of their de- 
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not entirely end here; for the priſons being oyer=-crowded 
by the great number of priſoners taken; they ſoon ge- 
ncrated a peſtilential diſtemper, which was not only fatal 
to many of theſe unhappy people, but did much miſchief 
in the country; ſo that, inſtead of thinking of farther 
puniſhment, beſides throwing the priſon doors open, the 
recovery of the infeReds: and the means of preventing 


the contagion from purading farther, became the only 


objects of attention t 
In the mean time, the ever lens e of Prof. 
is was taking the moſt cRedoious meaſures for prevent- 


jag the exchange. of Bayaria, tor protecting, In all re. 
| ſpecs the rights, and tor-preſerving from violation thote 


family conventions, by; which the different branches of 
the Falatine line, were mutually boynd to each other and 
to the empire. Fon theſe purpoſes, aud to counteract 
the effect of that dangerous union, and of that vaſt power 
which might be combined againſt himſelf ſingly, he found 
it neceflary to form an alliance and confederation - with 
thoſe neighbouring prinets, who. were equally intereſted 
18 preſer ing enthe Lie Germanic lite m and the conſti- 
tution of the empire, and whoſe Juint power might be 
ſuſficient to give effect to their union. 

Nothing could be, more vexatiouſſy alarming to the 
court of Vienva, hor any thing more ſubverſive, in va- 
rious reſpects, of its views, The manner in Which it 

was felt, and the deep r:{gntinent which 1t inſpired, were 
ſufficlently obvious, trom the bitterneſs Which was ex- 
preſſed againſt its great) framer, wao was deſcribed as 
little lefs than being the common diſturber of mankind, 
as well as of Germany; While not only the preſent arm, 
but all the evils Which might in conieguence of it diſ. 


tract the empire, and pottibly involve it in blood and | 


ruin, were imputed to the inordinate ambition and ini 
fler deſigns 01 th at monarch, 

The court of Vienna had ſhifted its ground, ſo far 4s 
its communications to the public went, with reſpect to 
the affair of Bavaria. At firit it was generally dilavgs- 
ed; the reporc declared t be totally unfounded ; and 


ttrong inſinuat ons ene out, that it originated in a 
certain 
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certain quarter, where an inſidious d iſpoſition to perplex 


the affairs, and to diſturb, the peace ot the empire. was 
conſtantly prevalent. But after the propoſal from Ruſſia 
to the duke of Deuxponts, and the promulgation of the 
buſineſs by that prince, tije exiſtence, or abſolute. con- 
cluſion of the treaty ſeemed only to be denied, While the 


meaſure in itſelf was juſtified; che competency both of 


the emperor and the ele dor to make any amicable ex- 
change of territories, Which might ſuit their mutual in- 
tereſt or convenience, being ſtrenvouſly inſiſted on; While 


it was held out that ſuch a meaſure, being unaccompa- 


pied with force or violence, apd calculated equally for 
the accommodation or advantage of both parties, could 
not in any degree be conſidered either as a violation of 
the general laws of the empire, or a breach of any parti- 
cular treaties. 1 264. g Bl 

In the midſt of theſe complicated affairs, while ſome- 
thing was likewiſe to be apprehended from the move- 
ments and diſpoſitions of the Ottomans, the emperer had 


points of the greateſt importance to his intereſts, and 
ver) near to his heart, to carry within the empire, againſt 


which a part of his foreign policy militated in the ſtrong- 
eſt manner. Theſe were no leſs, than the election of his 
nephew, and preſumptive ſucceſſor in his hefeditary do- 
minions, the archduke Francis, ſon to the great duke 
of Tuſcany, to the dignity of king of the Romays, which 
could only preſerve the empire in his family; and the 
other was of little leſs importance, being the erection of 


a ninth electorate, to ſupply the chaſm, in that body, 


which the extinction of the houſe of Bavaria had occa- 
ſioned. bn | 237631 lis ogonrd 
The candidates for the new electorate were the land- 
grave of Heſſe Caſſel, and the duke of Wirtembergh. 
The former, from his power, wealth, and extent of dos 


* 


minion, would undoubtedly ſtand alone as a claimant, 


if no other corfiderations than theſe were to interfere; 
but the duke of Wirtembergh's eldeſt daughter being 
conſort to the grand duke of Ruſſia, and his youngeſt 


the intended ſpouſe of the, archduke Francis, the empe- 


rer's apparent heir, it was of the greateit importance to 
3 + wh theſe 
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| | 
| theſe two powers, that he ſhould, be promoted to the 
| rank and office of ninth elector, as well for ſecurin 
| thereby a majority of ſuffrages in favour of the intendec 
| king of the Romans, as for more remote cauſes. No- 
1 thing then could ſeem more irreconcileable with the pur- 
| ſuit of theſe objects, than the exciting and ſpreading that 
general alarm and apprehenſion of his deſigns among the 
| numerous members of the Germanic body, which it was 
= impoſſible that the attempt of uniting Bavaria to the 
= Auſtrian dominions, upon whatever conditions or un- 
der whatever pretence, ſhould not occaſion, even if the 
A whole Palatine line had conſented to the transfer. 
| The new treaty of union and confederation, for main- 
| taining the indiviſibility of the empire, the rights of the 
WW Germanic body in general, and of the reſpective fates 
1 in particular, was ſigned at Berlin on the 23d of July 
2785; the principal parties being the king of Pruſſia, 
\ the king of Great Britain, as elector of Brunſwick Lu- 
C nenburgh, and the elector of Saxony. The marg1 ave « 
3 of Anſpach, the duke of Deuxponts, and ſome other 
mn princes, were either then or ſoon after included in it | 
ww and it was either known or ſuppoſed, that it had re- 
ceived the ſanction of ſeveral others of no ſmall power 
(among whom Sweden was mentioned), who were ready, 
af the occaſion required, to become parties to the alljance. 
As the court of Vienna had omitted no means m its 
progreſs to prevent this league of union from being car- 
Tied into execution, ſo the reſentment now ſhown was 
proportioned to the vexation which it excited. Circular 
declarations were publicly addreſſed to all the courts of 
Europe and ſtates of the empire, endeavouring to give 
an odious colour to the treaty, and exclaiming againſt 
it, as being founded only on private, ſiniſter, and am- 
bitious deſigns, as tending to diſturb the peace of the 
empire, and as heing in its nature and deſigy inimical 
to the Germanic conſtitution, and to the liberties and 
rights of that body. 8 
In the mean time the imperial miniſters at the German 
courts were inſtructed ſtrongly to repreſent the miſchiefs 
and dangers of ſuch confederations; that, beſides their 
1 | being 
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* 
being injurious to the body at large, individual mem- 
bers, by acceding to them, were impoſing fetters on 
themſelves, as they would thereby be reſtrained from 
thoſe amicable, neigbbourly, ,or family exchanges ot 
territory, or arrangement of Jimits, which might be 
equally convenient and ſerviceahle to the parties on both 
ſides; and which could not in any degree be conlidered 
as the ſmalleſt violation of the conſtitution of the Ger- 
manic body, They were likewiſe to preſs ſtrongly, in 


the emperor's name, thoſe ſtates which had not declared 
themſelves, for an open, precile, and categorical anjwery 


as to their determination on that point; and if the an- 
fwer was favourable, to propoſe the queſtion, whetheg 
they did not think it might be neceſſary to form a coun- 
ter alliance, in order to oppoſe thoſe violent enterpriſes 
againſt the conſtitution, which were to be apprehendeq4 
from the former. If this leading queſtion was agreed 
to, they were then to require their acceſſion to an alli- 
ance, which his imperial majeſty had ſuggeſted for the 


defence of the conſtitution. 


There is no room for ſuppoſing that this ſcheme of a 
counter alliance was productive of any effect. {> 
On the other ſide, the king of Pruſſia communicated 
to thoſe ſovereigns who were by treaty or intereſt con- 
nected with the Germanic body, a declaration, ſigned at 


Berlin on the 23d of Auguſt 1735, containing an ex poſi- 


tion of the cauſes and motives Which not only led to the 
new German confederation, but which rendered the mea- 
ſure abſolutely neceſſary for the preſervation of the em- 
pire. In this piece, after delineating the conduct and 
apparent views of the court of Vienna; expoling the fu- 
tility of the diſtinction, with reſpect to its conſequences, 
letween a forced and voluntary exchange of Bavaria; 
and refuting the poſition heid up 8n the other fide, 


that the latter would be neither a violation of the Ger- 


manic conſtitution, nor a breach of particular treaties, ; 
he prec: els to ſhow the dangerous tendency and conſe- 
quences of that meaſure, if permitted to be carried into 
execution. He ſtates, that the addition of ſo fine and ſo 


extenſive a country as Bavaria to the dominion of the. 


E” B93 houſe 
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houſe of Auſtria, which already preponderated too much 


in the ſcale, would take away all balance of pewer in 


Germany; that the ſecurity, as well as the liberty of all 
the ſtates of the empire, would then depend only upon 
the diſcretion of that houſe; and he exclaims, that that 


great and powerful houſe ought to be contented with its 


vaſt monarchy, and not to think any more of an acqui. 
fition ſo alarming, not only io Germany, but to all 
Europe. be | 
The reception which this declaration of the king's 
generally met at the courts to Which it was communi- 
cated, was by no means flattering to the hopes or en- 
couraging to the views of the court of Vienna. Even 
the republic of Holland, critical as its own ſituation ſtill 
was with the emperor, gave the warmeſt approbation to 
this alliance, for ſecuring the peace of the empire, and 
maintaining the rights of the Germanic body. At Pe- 
terſburgh only the communication was received rather 
coldly. The empreſs declared to the count de Goertz, 
ambaſſador from ihe king of Pruſſia, that not ſeeing the 
Germanic conſtitution threatened with any danger, and 
thinking it ſufficiently ſecured by the tyeaties of Weſt- 
phalia and Teſchen, as well as by the ſolemn affurances 
which the had hertelf given, in conjunction with the em- 
peror, ſhe could not perſuade herſelf that the confede- 
racy, though it might eahily give occaſion to jealouſy and 
miltruſt in the ſeveral ſtates, could in the leaſt contribute 
to put the conſtitution and liberties of Germany on a ſurer 
During theſe tranſactions, the preparaticns fer an im- 
mediate war in Germany had been carried on with great 
and equal vigour and induſtry on both ſides. Indeed 
this reſult of the diſpute ſeemed to be conſidered ſo much 
as a certainty on one ſide, that the emperor had his ma- 
gazines removed into the interior countries, from thoſe * 
parts of Bohemia and the adjoining provinces which were 
moſt liable to a ſudden irruption of the Pruſſian armies. 
But the confederation, the countenance of the neighbour- 
ing powers, the approbation which the Pruſſian memo- 
rial met with, and the apparent general indiſpoſition uf 
- ES > tne 
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the German ftates to the ſcheme of barter, ſeemed al- 


together to have retarded the enterpriſe, and to afford 
time for a more moderate diſpoſition to take place. The 


_ queſtion upon the exchange of Bavaria was ſuffered to die 


away, without further explanation or diſcuſſion ; and as 
the appearance of hoſtility ceaſed on the one fide, they 
were of courſe diſcontinued on the other. . 

While the ſtorm of war, thus unexpeRedly turned 
from the Schelde, was hanging over the mountains of 
Bohemia, Saxony, and Sileſia, the republic of Holland 
had leiſure to recover from its firſt ſurpriſe z and ſedu- 
louſly ſeized the unhoped-for opportunity of providing 


effectually at home for the worſt that might happen, and 


of endeavouring at the ſame time to ward off the evil and 
danger by an accommodatien. France was, however, 
her ſhield of defence; and through the ability and firm- 
neſs of that great miniſter, the count de Vergennes, the 
republic could not have had a more effectual ſecurity. 

It was impoſſible that the queen of France ſhould not 
be deeply affected by a conteſt, which ſo cloſely involved 


her neareſt and deareſt connexions, and threatened ſo 


immediate and perhaps irreparable a breach of the har- 
mony and friendſhip ſubſiſting between them. It was 


reported at the time, that on the morning of a day upon 


which a grand conncil was to be held, the reſult of which 
it was ſuppoſed would be concluſive with reſpect to the 
part that France ſhould take, if the emperor perſevered 
in puſhing his deſigns againſt Holland to the laſt extre- 
mity, that amiable princeſs took an opportunity of meet- 


ing M. de Vergennes on his way to the council, and, 


with a countenance deeply expreſſive of her anxiety and 
diſmay, ſaid, ſhe hoped he would not on that day forget 
that the emperor was her brother! To which the miniſter 
replied that he certainly ſhould not; but that he was 


bound likewiſe to remember, that the king of France was 


her huſband, and the davphin her fon. 
The interpoſition and mediation of France was un- 


doubtedly much facilitated in its effect, by the ſtate of 
affairs in Germany, and the uncertainty of the event. 


with reſpect to Bavaria. The emperor's inflexibility 
8 N | was. 
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was not, however, eaſily ſubdued; and io many diffi- 


culties were thrown in the way of an accommodation, 
that through a great part of the year 1785 it ſeemed yet 
very doubtful what turn affairs might anally take. That 


prince's frequent abſence from his capital; at ſeaſons 
when affairs of the greateſt importance were in agitation, | 


occaſioned likewiſe much delay in the tranſacting of 
buſineſs of moment at the court of Vienna. 

As princes ſeldom miſs any favourable opportunity of 
obtaining money from their ſubjects, and thac it was im- 
poſſible any ſeaſon could be more aufpicious to ſuch a 
purpoſe in the Netherlands than the preſent, when the 
ſpirits of the people were highly exalted at the proſpect 
of a war ſupoſed to be undertaken ſolely for the reco- 
very of their rights, the ſtates of Brabant, both eccleſi- 
þſtical and ſecular, were ſummoned by the imperial mi- 
niſter, in the beginning of March 1785, to demand, in 
his maſter's name, a loan of four millions of florins, to 
be paid in ſuch manner as ſhould be afterwards ſettled. 
This money was granted by the aflumbly with all the 
facility that the preſent circumſtances indicated. 

The negotiations for an accommodation between the 
emperor and Holland were in the courſe of the ſummer 


reſumed at Paris, under the auſpices of the French prime 


miniſter. And, towards the latter end of June, the barons 
de Waſſanaar and Leyden ſet out from the Hague, as 
deputies from the republic to the court of Vienna. The 
object of this deputation ſeems to have been that merely 
of making ſuch conceſſions on the part of the republic 
as might accord with the emperor's ideas of dignity, 
particularly with reſpect to the inſult offered to his flag; 
a point in which he ſeemed to think his honour ſo much 
concerned, that nothing leſs than ſatisfaction on that 
head couid open the way to an accommodation. 

That ſovereign having at length (July 24th, 2785,) 


returned to Vienna, after a Jong tour in Italy and elſe- 


where, granted an audience to the Dutch deputies. 
Their ſpeech to the emperor upon this occaſion was as 
ſubmiſſive as it well might be. They declared, that the 


Kates never had the ſmalleſt intention either of offering. 


injury 
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injury to his imperial majeſty, or inſult to his flag: 
That through the whole train of circumſtances which 
had occurred, ihey had invariably regulated their con- 
duct in ſuch a manner, as upon every occaſion unqueſ- 
tionably to ſhow the great regard and reſpect which they 
entertained for his imperial majeſty, ſo far as this could 
be done conſiſtently with their o,n independence, their 
undoubted rights, and their honour : That there was 
nothin 
cordial amity, which had 1o unfortunately been inter- 
rupted, again renewed ; and that they might be enabled 
to treat his ſubjects upon the ſame footing with thoſe 
of the republic. 


The emperor's anſwer, though ſtately, was ſatisfac- 


tory; and, while it ſuſtained the dignity,” and did not 
conceal the ſuperiority of the ſpeaker, conveyed a hint 


to the ſtates, of the propriety, if not neceſſity of celerity 


in their proceedings, it they hoped to profit of the pre- 


tent favourable opportunity of healing the rupture. He 


told them, that it was highly pleafing to him that the 
republic had, by their deputation, complied with what 
he had required, as neceflary to precede an accommoda- 
tion; that he ſhould order his ambaſſador at Paris te 
reſume the negotiations, under the mediation of his 
brother, the king of F ance; and he did not doubt but 
a ſpeedy concluſion would prevent the unhappy occur- 
rences, which muſt be the unavoidable conſequence of a 
- farther delay. _ Pr | 
But notwithſtanding the favourable omens that now 
appeared, ſome difficulties afterwards aroſe, which had 
nearly interrupted the negotiations, and occaſioned for 
a time a renewal of the preparations for war and defence 
in the Low Countries. Theſe aroſe upon the affair of 
Maſtricht; for the emperor inſiſting upon the payment 
of a very large ſum of money on that account, the 


ſtates wanted to bring up the old Sileſia loan (being 


money which had been lent to the emperor Charles the 
VIth, upon the ſecurity of the revenues of that dutchy), 
and to place it as a ſet-off againſt a part of that de- 
mand. It is not always prudent to lend money to the 
Powers 


they wiſhed more ſincerely, than to ſee that 
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was not, however, eaſily ſubdued; and io many diffi- 
culties were thrown in the way cf an accommodation, 
that through a great part of the year 1785 it ſeemed yet 
very doubtful what turn affairs might finally take. That 
prince's frequent abſence from his capital; at ſeaſons 


when affairs of the greateſt importance were in agitation, 


occaſioned likewiſe much delay in, the tranſacting of 
buſineſs of moment at the court of Vienna. | 

As princes ſeldom miſs any favourable opportunity of 
obtaining money from their ſubjects, and that it was im- 
poſſible any ſeaſon could be more aufpicious to ſuch a 
purpoſe in the Netherlands than the preſent, when the 
ſpirits of the people were highly exalted at the proſpect 
of- a war ſupoſed to be undertaken ſolely for the reco- 
very of their rights, the ſtates of Brabant, both eccleſi- 
aſtical and ſecular, were ſummoned by the imperial mi- 
niſter, in the beginning of March 1785, to demand, in 
his maſter's name, a loan of four millions of florins, to 
be paid in ſuch manner as ſhould be afterwards ſetiled. 
This money was granted by the aſſembly with all the 
facility that the preſent circumſtances indicated. 


The negotiations for an accommodation between the 


emperor and Holland were in the courſe of the ſummer 


reſumed at Paris, under the auſpices of the French prime 


miniſter. And, towards the latter end of June, the barons 
de Waflanaar and Leyden ſet out from the Hague, as 
deputies from the republic to the court of Vienna. The 


object of this deputation ſeems to have been that merely 


of making ſuch conceſſions on the part of the republic 
as might accord with the emperor's ideas of dignity, 
particularly with reſpe& to the inſult offered to his flag; 
a point in which he ſeemed to think his honour fo much 
concerned, that nothing leſs than ſatisfaction on that 
head couid open the way to an accommodation. 

That ſovereign having at length (July 24th, 1785,) 


returned to Vienna, after a long tour in Italy and elſe- 


where, granted an audience to the Dutch deputies. 
Their ſpeech to the emperor upon this occaſion was as 
{ubmiſſive as it well might be. They declared, that the 
Kates never had the ſmalleſt intention either of offering 

| | injury 
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injury to his imperial majeſty, or inſult to his flag: 
That through the whole train of circumſtances which 
had occurred, they had invariably regulated their con- 


duct in ſuch a manner, as upon every occaſion unqueſ- 


tionably to ſhow the great regard and reſpect which they 
entertained for his imperial majeſty, ſo far as this could 
be done conſiſtently with their own. independence, their 
undoubted rights, and their honour : That there was 


nothing they wiſhed more fincerely, than to ſee that | 
RE: which had ſo unfortunately been inter- 


cordia nter. 
rupted, again renewed; and that they might be enabled 
to treat his ſubjects upon the ſame footing with thoſe 
of the republic. | | 


The emperor's anſwer, though ſtately, was ſatisfac- 


. tory ; and, while it ſuſtained the dignity, and did not 

conceal the ſuperiority of the ſpeaker, conveyed a hint 
to the ſtates, of the propriety, if not neceſſity of celerity 
in their proceedings, if they hoped to profit of the pie- 
tent favourable opportunity of healing the rupture. He 
told them, that it was highly pleaſing to him that the 
republic had, by their deputation, complied with what 


he had required, as neceflary to precede an accommoda- 


tion; that he ſhould order his ambaſſador at Paris te 
reſume the negotiations, under the mediation of his 
brother, the king of France ; and he did not doubt but 
a ſpeedy concluſion wovld prevent the unhappy occur- 
rences, which muſt be the unavoidable conſequence of a 
. farther delay. * 63 


But notwithſtanding the favourable omens that now 


appeared, ſome difficulties afterwards aroſe, which had 


nearly interrupted the negotiations, and occaſioned for 
a time a renewal of the preparations for war and defence 
in the Low Countries. Theſe aroſe upon the affair of 
Maſtricht; for the emperor inſiſting upon the payment 
of a very large ſum of money on that account, the 
ſtates wanted to bring up the old Sileſia loan (being 


money which had been lent to the emperor Charles the 


VIth, upon the ſecurity of the revenues of that dutchy), 
and to place it as a ſet-off againſt a part of that de- 
mand. It is not always prudent to lend money to the 
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powerful ; nor is it at all times fafe to 'demand its DAY = 
ment. This propoſal was received with the higheſt in- 
dignation ; and it required all the abilities of a Ver- 
gennes to prevent its proving fatal to the treaty. . The 
mortgaged eſtate had changed its owner; the preſent 
emperor had received none of the money; and he neither 
was now, nor ever had been in poſleſſion of Sileſia, 
The ſtates not only found it neceſſary to recede from 
this propoſition, but had reaſon to think themſelves for- 
tunate that it produced no farther conſequence. 

The preliminary articles of peace between the emperor 
and the ſtates genera} were ſigned at Paris on the 2oth 
of September 178 5. In leſs than two months after *, 
the definitive treaty was finally concluded, and ſigned at 


Fontainbleau by all the parties, under the guarantee, as 


well as mediation, of his moſt Chriſtian majeſty, 
The treaty of Munſter was laid down as the baſis of 


the preſent, and its ſtipulations to be in all caſes binding, 


where they were not exprefly excepted by the new 
clauſes. The principal articles were, That the ſtates 
acknowledged the emperor's abſolute and independent 
ſovereignty over every part of the Schelde, from Ant- 
werp to the limits of the county of Saftingen, conform- 


ably to a line drawn in 1664; they, of courſe, re- 


nouncing the right of levying agy tax or impoſt on that 
part of the river, and binding themſelves not to inter- 
rupt in any manner the commerce or navigation of his 


ſubjects thereon: That the reſt of the river, beyond 
thoſe limits to the ſea, together with the canals of the 


Sas, the Swin, and the other neighbouring mouths of 
the ſea, were to continue under the ſovereignty of the 
ſtates general, conformably to the treaty of Munſter: 
That the ſtates ſhould cyacuate and demoliſh the forts 
of Kruiſchans and Frederic Henry, and cede the terri- 
tories to his imperial majeſty: That to give a new 
proof to the emperor, of their deſire to eftabliſh the moſt 
perfect intelligence between the two countries, the ſtates 
conſented to evacuate, and to ſubmit to his diſcretion, 


Nov. 8th, 1785. 
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the forts of Lillo and of Liefkenſhock, with the fortifi- 


cations in their preſent condition; only reſerving ta 
themſelves the right of withdrawing the artillery and 
amm 8 3 

Thus was Holland, as if it were a winding- up of 
the calamities and lofſes brought upon her by the late 
unfortunate war, compelled to purchaſe, at a large ex- 
penſe in money, preſent peace, and a future doubtful 
ſecurity, ſrom a new and unexpected enemy. It would 
ſeem, from the empero:'s letter of acknowledgement to 
Prince Kaunitz, for bis ability and ſervices in the con- 
duct and concluſion of this buſineſs, as well as from 


the preſents which he made to the negotiators, that its 


iſſue had been highly ſatisfactory to that ſovereign. The 
money was undoubtedly uſeful and welcome; but it dees 
not ſeem, upon the whole, that this affair was coniidered 
as redounding much to his honour as a ſovereign, or as at- 


fording any great increaſe to his reputation as a politician. 


The count de Vergennes acquired the honour to his 
country, ard the glorious dittinQion to himſelf, of being 
the pacificator-general of the univerſe. It could not but 
be a grievous conſideration tb Engliſnmen, that, while 
France, through the happineſs of great miniſters at home, 
and their choice of able negotiators abroad, was ſpread- 
ing her conſequence, and extending her influence through 
the nations of the earth, Great Þritain, through ſome 
unaccountable fatality, ſeemed to be fallen from that 
high ſeat, in which ſhe fad ſo long and fo gloriouſſy 
preſided, and to be no longer conſidered, or aimoſt re- 
membered, in the general politics and ſyſtem of Eu- 
rope: F W 
In two days after the treaty of peace between the em- 


peror and Holland had been bgnred, the new treaty of 


. } 1 - . * — ,v 
alliance between that republic and France was likewiſe 


concluded, and finally ratified on the following Chriſt- 


mas-day. This treaty was founded upon all the prin- 


ciples which could ſerve to bind and cement, in the 
cloſeſt and moſt indifſoluble union ot which they were 


capable, diftipQ nations under diſtinèt governments; 


whereby they might mutuaily participate, in peace or 
1 | f 
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in war, of good or of evil; and in all caſes adminiſter 
the moſt perfect aid, counſel, and ſuccour to each 


* 


| other. 22 


Beſides the general ſtipulations of the parties contri. 
buting every thing in their power for mutual ſecurity, 
and for their reſpective preſervation in tranquillity, peace, 
and neutrality, they guaranteed each other in the actual 
poſſeſſion of all their eſtates, domains, franchiſes, and 
liberties, and mutually bound themſelves to prote& each 
other from all hoſtile attacks in every part of the world. 
If their united good offices and exertions for the pre- 
ſervation of peace, with reſpect to either, ſhould prove 
ineffectual, they were to aſſiſt each other by ſea and land, 
in the following proportions, viz. France to furniſh Hol. 


land with 10,000 effective infantry, 2000 cavalry, wit! 


twelve ſhips of the line, and fix frigates; and their 
high mightineſſes, in caſe of a marine war, or that 
France ſhall meet with any hoſtilities by ſea, ſhould 
furniſh fix ſhips of the line, and three frigates ; and in 
caſe of an attack upon the territory of France, the ſtates. 
general ſhould have the option of furniſhing their land 
contingent as they choſe, either in money or troops, at 
the eſtimate of 5000 infantry, and 1000 cavalry, *' 
To cement the union ſtill more ſtrongly, a treaty of 
commerce was ſtipulated, by which the ſubjects on either 
fide were to be treated and conſidered by the other as the 
moſt favoured nation. And, hy one of the ſeparate ar- 
ticles of the preſent, it was ſtipulated, that both parties 
ſhould, as much as poſſible, further their mutual proſ- 
perity and advantage. ̃ | 
The effect hitherto produced by repeated attacks on 
the fide of Spain upon Algiers, had indeed been very un- 
favourable to all the Chriſtian ſtates bordering upon the 
Mediterranean. Their ill ſucceſs ſerved at once to in- 
creaſe, in a very extraordinary degree, the confidence, 
fierceneſs, and cruelty of the Barbarians; and, while 
they excited their adventure and revenge, inſpired them 


with no ſmall contempt of the courage and military 


proweſs of their enemies. Their land forces, now in- 


ured to war, had learned to withſtand regular attacks 
1 with 
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with firmneſs, and to make light of the burſting of ſhells, 
and the roar of cannon; they had likewiſe procured 
good engineers, lined their coaſts with batteries, and 
covered them with a powerful artillery. ! 

On the other hand, while they ſpared no pains or ex- 
penſe in providing for ſecurity at home, their hoſtile 
exertions, both in the ocean and the Mediterranean, went 
far beyond any thing that had been known ſince the days 


of the Barbaroſſas, whether with reſpe& to enterpriſe, | 


courage, or effect; and differed only from the boldeſt 
enterpriſes of thoſe tyrants of the ſea, in their being 
unmixed and purely naval, and the force not being in 
any degree, or at leaſt in any given point, fo vaſt. | The 
improvements in their marine, in the conſtruction and 
working of their veſſels, notwithſtanding the aids which 


they derived from European artificegs in building, and 


renegadoes in manning them, was not a little aſtoniſhing, 
The Algerine corfairs were now built upon the model 
of the beſt European frigates; and the deſperate intre- 
pidity with which, under whatever diſparity of force,. 
they fought them to the very laſt extremity, with the 


ſkill and addreſs which they diſplayed in action, would 


not have diſgraced the flag of any maritime power what - 
ever. Irfleed it Remed neceſſary, that their cruelty 
ſhould prevent the admiration excited by their courage, 


and that their being pirates ſhould prevent their actions 


trom being conſidered as heroic. \ 


Spain, along with her own great preparation, thought _ 


it neceſſary now to call in the aſſiſtance of ſuch of her 
triends and neighbours, as were from fituation in cir- 
cumſtances fimilar to her own. Portugal and Naples 
were not leſs intereſted in quelling the rapacity of that 
neſt of pirates than herſelf ; and Malta embarked pro- 
feſſionally in all ſuch enterpriſes. The Venetians, in- 
deed, were already engaged in a war with Tunis; and 
bad for ſome time been farther involved in a very trou- 
bleſome diſpute with their younger ſiſter, the republic of 
Holland; which, though proceeding only from a pri- 
Yate mercantile or pecuniary tranſaction of no great va- 
lue, had been conducted with ſuch a temper on both 
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ſides, as more than once threatened the moſt ſerious con. 


ſequences. 
The combined armament amounted to above 130 fail, 


compoſed of the fame orders of veſſels which we have 


heretofore deſcribed; and it was computed, that more 
than 16, 00 ſeamen were employed in their equipment, 
The ſhips of the line, for protecting and covering the 
attacks, were more numerous, and of greater bulk and 
weight of metal than in the former expedition; the rates 
riſing from ſixty-föur to more than eighty guns. Of 
theſe, four were Span li, two Malteſe, one Sicilian, and 
two Portuguele. Three Malteſe gallies, and an equal 
number of Spaniſh, were very full of men, their com- 
Flement (the flaves we preſume included) being little 
mort of 600 each. The boats for guns, mortars, and 
Howitzers, were entirely Spaniſh, and amounted to 71. 
The Neapolitans and Malteſe furniſhed a proportion of 


the other veſſels. The conduct of this enterpriſe, as of 


the former, was omitted to admiral Don Antonio 
Barcelo. 1 1 

The armament arrived before Algiers earlier (July 
gth) than in the preceding year, and the firlt attack 
took place three days after. The Algerines were 
in a much more formidable ſtate of Preparation that at 
any former period. They had not only adopted the 
Spaniſh method of- conſtructing gun-boats, to a number 
at left equal with thoſe of the aſſailants, but ſeem to 
have improved on the model; for they are ſaid to have 
been ſtronger and more effective. They did not, how- 
ever, venture out to meet the combined armament, 
which ſeems to havesbeen expected, but their ſhips, gal- 
lies, and boats were drawn up with great judgment, and 


in excellent order, at about halt cannon-ſhot diſtance, 


in the front of their forts and batteries, which were co- 
vered with a tremendous artillery. 

The <irit attack was very violent, and ſupported with 
the greateſt vigour and courage for above ten hours; 
nor was the gefitarce leſs fierce, Some boats were blown 
up on both fides, but more on that of the Algerines 
tue town was likewiſe ſet on fire by the ſhells, — 
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tinued to burn for ſome hours. The damage, however, 
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does not appear to have been very conſiderable, and it 
was all that the town ſuſtained; for in ſeven ſucceeding 
attacks, which took place between the 12th and 21ſt of 
July, the combined forces were never able to approach 
near enough for the ſhells to take effect; and are ſaid 
to have been in every one repuiſed with loſs, and in- 
riouſly purſued by the Algerines, even under the cannon 


of the covering line of battle ſhips. 


Immenſe quantities of powder were conſumed, and 
much ſhot and ſhells expended on both ſides, in the courie 
of this frequent action; while the emulation between 


the different nations engaged in the combined armament 


occaſioned a centinual diſplay of the greateit 


valour. 


A knight of Malta, who commanded or fought in one 
of the gallies, declares in a letter, “ that nothing could 
exceed the gallantry of the combined flects, except the 
warlike ſpirit of the infidels.” Though the enterpriſe 
neither was, nor. could be attended with the ſucceſs that 
was wiſhed or expected; yet, it was generally acknow- 
ledged, that the commander in chief, Don Antonio 


Barcelo, gained the higheſt applauſe and fonour by his 


conduct and gallantry through its whole courſe. He 
even propoſed and ſtrongly contended, notwithſtanding 
the repeated failure which they had experienced, to make 
a final general attack, with a view of ſtorming and forc- 
ing their way into the port; and to give the greater ef- 
hcacy to the deſign, intended to have gone himſelf on 
board one of the bomb veſſels; but in this he was op- 


poſed by the uniform opinion of all the commanders, 
both natives and allies, who remonſtrated againſt it, upon 


che greatneſs of the danger, and the little proſpect there 


vas of its producing any adequate effect. | 
It mult afford a grateful ſatis ſaction to every Engliſh- 


man to find, that even in this diſtant enterpriſe, and in 


which we had no concern, the martial and naval 


renown 


of his country ſhould have been nobly ſupported by the 
gallantry of an individual. Mr. Henry Vernon, nephew 
to the brave and once celebrated admiral of that name, 
diſtin- 


guithed 


having Fcvcd as a voluntier in this expedition, 
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guiſned himſelf with ſuch marked enterpriſe, conduct, 
and gallantry, in all the moſt arduous occaſions which 
were afforded by the various attacks and retreats which 
took place in the ſevere conflicts with this fierce enemy, 
as to attract the notice and excite the admiration of all 
the commanders of the different nations preſent. In one 
of theſe, he is ſaid to have ſaved the life of Don Barcelo, 
when the boat in which they both were was ſtruck by a 
cannon-ſhot from one of the forts. And though he was 
wounded in the 7th attack, yet, in ſo conſpicuous a 
light was his valour and merit confidered, that it was 
intended he ſhould command one of the two leading fhips, 
which were to attempt forcing their way into the port, in 
the final attack propoſed by Don Barcelc? 

It being agreed in a council of war, that nothing far. 
ther could be attempted with any probability of ſucceſs 
againſt the place, their ammunition likewiſe being nearly 
exhauſted, and the weather becoming foul, it was deter- 
mined to return to Spam. But before the neceſſary 
preparations could be well made, ſuch a tempeſt came 
on in the night of the 22d of July, that the ſhips were 
obliged incontinently to put out to ſea; and it was ſup- 

ſed that they left more than an hundred anchors and 
cables behind in taking their leave of Algiers, 
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CHAP. xxl. 


Retroſpectius wiew of the ſtate of affairs in Ireland 


Meeting of the Iriſh voluntiers—A parliamentary re- 
form propoſed—Reſoluticns agreed to by the Iriſb parka- 
ment—T aken inio confideration by the Britiſh fenatte— 
The Britiſhparlament aſſembl. The duke of Richmond's 
ſcheme of fortification Mr. Pitt's propoſals for reducing 
the national debt---The king wiſhes the debts on the civil 
li/t 10 be paid by parliament--- Accuſation of Mr. Haſtings 
Mr. Haſtings heard at the bar of the commons---Mr. 
Dundas's bill jor amenaing the India att of 1784---The 
king's ſpeeche--Rarliament prorogued--- Margaret Ni- 
chulfon attempts to flab the king---The loſs of the Halje- 


abell Indiaman---State of the neighbouring nalions--- 


Death of the bing of Pruffia--- Commercial treaty be- 
tween England and France--- Diſputes in Holland. 


Subſcriptions for ſupporting the armed burghers and - 


voluntiers. Memorial from the court of Verſailles--- 
Elbourg and Hattem reduced by the Stadthulder--- 
Violent ferment in conſequence of taking thoſe towns--< 
State of Pruſſia and the Porte. | 


[LA. D. 1786.] 


T was obſerved in the laſt chapter, that the parliament 
of Great Britain, in the ſpring of 2785, paid great 
attention to the arrangement of a plan of commercial in- 
tercourſe between England and Ireland, and that the re- 
ſult of their deliberations upon that ſubje& was tranſ- 
mitted to the Iriſh ſenate for their confideration. In order 
to elucidate thoſe tran ſactions, it was deemed neceffary to 
take a retroſpective view of public affairs in Ireland for 
lome time previous to that period. | | 

By ſeveral acts of parliament which paſſed in. the year 
1780, the commerce of Ireland was freed from thoſe 
ruinous reſtrictions, with which it had been ſhackled by 
the narrow prejudices and bad policy of the Britiſh na- 
tion. e e 
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In the year 1782, the declaratory,a&t of George the 
Second was repealed; and by another ſtatute, which 
paſſed in the following year, the authority of the Britiſh 
parliament, in all matters both of legiſlat ion and juriſ- 
diction, were renounced, and the political independence 
of the kingdom of Ireland was completely eſtabliſhed. 

The only object therefore that remained for the confi. 
deration of the reſpective governments of each country, 
was the ſettlement of a ſyſtem of a commercial intercourſe 
8 the two kingdoms upon a firm and permanent 
baſis. | 

Before we enter upon this part of our hiſtory, it may 
be neceſſary to take a ſhort retroſpective view of the inter- 
nal ſtate of affairs in that country. , , 

The ſpirit of reforming the conſtitution, by ſhortening 
the duration of parliaments, and eſtabliſhing a more equal 
repre/entation of the people, which broke out in Great 
Britain about the year 1779, paſſed over at the ſame 
period into the kingdom of Ireland. It has always heen 
queſtioned, whether any conſiderable part of the people 
of England, however unpopular the houſe of commons 
may at times have rendered itſelf to the nation, was at all 
diſſatisfied with the eſtabliſhed mode of repreſentation, or 


expected any effectual relief from the more frequent re- 


turn of elections. g | 
In Ireland, theſe projects of reformation certainly met 


with a much more general reception—a circumſtance not 
difficult to be accounted for, when we conſider the ferment 


which then exiſted in that kingdom, and how favourable 
ſuch moments are to every ſpecies of political innova- 
tion. | 

In the year 1779, the parliament of Ireland, in their 


addreſſes to the throne, had in firm and manly language 


demanded the reſtoration of their commercial freedom. 


In order to give effect to this requiſition, reſolutions were 


entered into by the inhabitants of the trading towns to 
prevent the importation of Britiſh manufactures ; and 
theſe reſolutions were often enforced with a degree of vio- 
lence and outrage, which the civil authority of the coun- 
try was unable to reſtrain, This vigorous and _ 
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wined ſpirit of the people had a forcible effect upon the 


deliberations of parliament; all new ſupplies for the current 
ſervices of the executive government were denied; and 
the truſt of the old revenue, which had uſually heen voted 
for two years, was reſtricted to ſix months. A i 
bill was alſo paſſed for the king's army in Ireland, whic 


before had always been regulated under the authority of 


an act of the Britiſh legiſlature. 


The paſſing of the mutiny bill was a ſtep that went in 


its principle ſo evidently and ſo directly to the acknow- 


ledgment of the independence of the kingdom of Ireland, 


that it is not eaſy to conceive how it came to meet with 
ſo little oppoſition from adminiſtration, or to receive fo. 
readily the ſanction of the Britiſh cabinet, unleſs we 
ſuppoſe that the circumſtance of its being made perpetual 
had rendered it acceptable to government, But in Ireland, 


where one great conſtitutional principle appears to have 


been ſacrificed merely for the purpole of eſtabliſhing an- 
other, it was eaſy to foreſee that they would not long 
ſubmit to a reſtriftion, which rendered the advantage they 


had obtained not only not uſeful, but dangerous to their 


conſtitution. | 

Accordingly, in the following ſeſſion, an attempt was 
made to get rid of the obnoxious part of the bill, by repeal- 
ing the clauſe of perpetuity. But here government made 
a ſtand; and this, as well as a motion made to obtain a 
modification of Poyning's law, was rejected by a large 
majority. | | EH, | 3 

The failure of theſe efforts of the minority in parlia- 
ment appears to have given occaſion to the firſt meeting 
of the voluntiers, on the ſubject of parliamentary reform. 
On the 28th of December, 1781, the officers of one of 
the Ulſter regiments came to an unanimous reſolution, 
“That to reſtore the conſtitution to its original purity, 
the moſt vigorous and effectual methods ſhould be pur- 
ſued to root corruption and court influence out of the le- 
giſlative body :** And with this view, a meeting of dele- 
gates from the ſeveral regiments of the province was 
convened at Dungaunon, on the 37 5th;of February follow- 


ing. . 
| On 
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On that day, the repreſentatives of 143 corps of volun. 
tier troops aſſembled. Their reſolutions, which were 
adopted in ſubſtance by all the volunticrs of the ſouthein 
provinces, were confined for the moſt part to the aſlertion 
of the political independence of the kingdom. This pri- 
mary object being ſoon after eſtabliſhed, by ſolemn acts 
of the legiſlature of both nations, the ardour for parlia- 
mentary reformaticns'appeared for a while to have almoft 
entirely ſabfided, 

The exiſtence and increaſe of the voluntier army, after 
the neceſſity which firſt gave riſe to it had been ſuper. 
ſeded by the eſtabliſhment of peace, and after the great 
conſtitutional objects to which it had ſecondarily directed 
its views were fully attained, called for the moſt ſerious 
attention of government. Accordingly, ſoon after the 
tranſactions we have juſt related, an attempt was made 
to induce them to diſband, by raiſing under the authority 
of government a kind of national militia, by the name 
of Fencible Regiments. It is probable that this deſign, 
though too glaring to be concealed, and accordingly al- 
moſt univerſally condemned and oppoſed by the volun- 
tiers, would in time have produced its effect, if ſome new 


object had not been found upon which the united efforts 


of that body might again be exerted. The reform of 
parliamentary repreſentation furniſhed this centre of 
union, and the diſcuſſion of it was again»rcſumed with 
great zeal and ſolemnity. Delegates were aſſembled from 
the ſeveral corps of the ſeveral provinces z committces of 
correſpondence were appointed ; and letters were deſpatch. 
ed to the moſt celebrated political ſpeculators, or parlia- 
mentary reformers in Great Britain, for their advice on ſo 
great and momentous an occaſion, | 
On the eighth day of September, 1783, a general meet- 
ing of delegates from the province of Uliter was held at 
Dungannon. A plan of reformation was here propoſed 
and agreed upon ; and it was reſolved, that a grand na- 
tional convention of repreſentatives from the whole volun- 
tier army ſhould aſſemble at Dublin on the xoth day of 
November following. In theſe meaſures the voluntier 
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corps of the other three provinces almoſt unanimouſly 
concurred, a | 1 

The convention in Dublin was both full and reſpect -: 
able, and the meaſures were at leaſt commendable for 
their moderation. On the ſubject of parliamentary reform, 
it was propoſed to extend the right of voting in all cities 
and boroughs to every proteſtant inhabitant poſſeſſed of a 
freehold or leaſehold, for 31 years or upwards, of the 
value of forty ſhillings a year ; that in decayed boroughs, 
where the number of voters ſhould be leſs than two hun- 
dred in the province of Ulſter, one hundred in Munſter 
and Connaught, and ſeventy in the province of Leinſter, 
the neighbouring pariſhes ſhould be admitted to a right of 
voting ; and laſtly, that the duration of parliaments 
ſhould be limited to three years. | 7 

Mr. Flood undertook to bring forward the diſcuſſion of 
theſe topics in the houſe of commons; and accordingly, 
the day following, he moved for leave to bring in a bill 
« for the more equal repreſentation of the people in par- 
liament. The motion was received by a great majority 
of the houſe with the ſtrongeſt marks of diſapprobation. 
Without entering into the conſideration of the wiſdom or 
folly of the plan propoſed, it was urged that the houſe 
could not poſſibly, without betraying its truſt, and ab- 
dicating its authority, conſent. to receive propoſitions 
tendered to them at the point of the bayonet, by a body 
of armed men. That however reſpectable they might be 
in other points of view, yet to ſuffer them to beſet the 
houſe of parliament, and to diate to the legiſlature with 
arms in their hands, would be to eſtabliſh a precedent 
ſubverſive of the very exiſtence of all order and governs 
ment. 

The motion being rejected by a majority of 157 to 77, 
tie houſe came to a reſolution, which was moved by Mr. 
Yelverton, the attorney general, That it was now neceſ- 
lary to declare, that the houſe would ſupport the rights and 
privileges of parliament againſt all encroachments.“ An 
addreſs was alſo ordered to be preſented to the king, on 
tie motion of Mr. Conolly, * to expreſs the happineſs they 
oyed under the eſtabliſhed government, and to * 

| * 
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him of their determination to ſupport, the preſent conſti. 


tution with their lives and fortunes.” The addreſs be. 


rence. 

On the report of theſe meaſures to the convention by 
Mr. Flood, it was agreed, that a counter addreſs ſhould 
be preſented-to the king, in the name of the delegates of 
all the voluntiers of Ireland, to implore his majeſty, 
that their humble wiſh to have certain manifelt perver. 
ſions in the parliamentary repreſentation in that kingdom 
remedied, might not be imputed to any ſpirit of innova- 
tion, but to a ſober and laudable defiie to, uphold the 
conſtitution, to confirm the ſatisfaction of their fellow. 
ſubje s, and perpetuate the cordial union of the two na- 
— | e 
The change which ſoon afterwards took place in the 
adminiſtration of both kingdoms, gave freſh ſpirits to the 
friends of reformation. It was not unreaſonably en- 
pected that the weight of government would now be 
thrown into their ſcale, as the firſt miniſter in England, 


ing ſent up to the houſe cf lords, received their concur- 
f 


and the firſt miniſter in Ireland, had been among the molt 


eager and loud in ſupport of the ſame meaſures in Great 
Britain. But notwithſtanding theſe flattering appear- 
ances, they were doomed to experience a ſecond diſap- 
ointment. 25 8 TY 

On the 13th of March 1784, Mr. Flood again moved 
for leave to bring in his bill. As the motion was ſupport- 
ed by a great number of petitions, and all occaſion of of. 
fence was avoided, by keeping the voluntiers out of vies, 
the bill was allowed to be brought in; but, on the ſecond 
reading, it was rejected by nearly the ſame majority at 

before. V OO 
Theſe repeated defeats did not abate the ardour of tle 
Iriſh reformers in the purſuit of their favourite object; 
but as all hope of obtaining the deliberate co-operation d 
parliament was at at end, they turned their application 
to a quarter from whence experience had already taugl. 
them to look for more effeQual exertions. As governmelt 
had not yet ventured to queſtion the legality cf the volur 
tier aſſociations, the people at large were called upon t 
proyide themſelves with arms, and to Array wenkie 
| | | unde 
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under that deſcription, Several unpopular acts of the 
new government, in ſome of which parliament was alſo 
mvolved by the ſhare it had in them, ſerved greatly ta 
increaſe the general diſcontent of the nation. 

On the 7th day of June, a meeting was held of the 
aggregate body of the citizens of Dublin. It was here re- 
ſolved to preſent another petition to the king, and in the 


mean time to endeavour, by a circular addreſs, to ſtimu- 


late the body of the people to a general and vigorous ex- 
ertion. : | 


1 
: 


This petition, after enumerating their ſeveral griev- 


ances, and lamenting that his majeily's adminiſtration 
ſhould have taken an active part in all the meaſures of 
which they complained, ſtates, ** That this was a cir- 
cumſtance the more extraordinary, as the firſt miniſter of 
England had virtuoufly declared himſelf in favour of the 
principal meaſure which had been reſected; that his, ma- 
jetty had lately thought it necefary to appeal to the elec « 
tors of Great Britain againk the powers of an ariſtocracy z/ 
that on that occaſion but one fourth of the people of Eng- 


land exclaimed againſt their houſe of commons, and the 


ſovereign prudently diflolved a parliament which had loſt 
the confidence of a quarter of the nation, and declared 
his readineſs to adopt whatever he ſhould collect to be the 
ſenſe of his people z and that they therefore looked up to 
him with the utmoſt confidence for immediate diſſolution; 
of the parliament of Ireland, in compliance with the al- 
— unanimous requeſt of his loyal ſubjcets of that King- 
om.“ , | £64, | ite 
In the addreſs, the complicated hardſhips they had. 
ſuffered from the abuſe of power were detailed with great 
warmth and freedom; the continuance of theſe ſufferings, 


they attributed to defects of their repreſentat ion in parlia- 


ment; and they appeal to exper ence for the ine fficacy of 
every means they had employed to obtain redreſs. They 
therefore call upon and conjure their fellow. ſubjects ta- 
unite with them in the purſuit of ſome more efficacious, 
plan for the removal of the general calamity ; and with . 
Mus view they propoſe that five perſons ſhould be elected 
3 from 
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from each county, -.ity, and conſiderable town, to meet 
in Dublin in national congreſs. _ 
© But the moſt remarkable feature in this addreſs was, 
à propoſition to admit the Roman catholic ſubjects of that 
kingdom to & participation of the rights of ſuffrage at the 
election of members of parliament. Though this mea. 
ſure was not only conſonant to the general principles of 
the reform they meditated, but promiſed no ſmall acceſ. 
fon of ſtrength to the common cauſe, yet the ſincerity of 
the Iriſh proteſtants on this point, farther than as it ſerved 
the preſent turn, has been much doubted. 

When the buſineſs of equal repreſentation began to be 
agitated, the caſe of the Roman catholics was again 
brought forward, and the delegates of the meeting at 
Dungannon, in the year 1787, were inſtructed to coniider 
of the beſt plan of admitting them to an equal participa. 
tion in the benefits of the projected reformation. At the 
fubſequent meeting of the convention in Dublin, when that 
ſubject was propoſed for their conſideration, a pretended 
letter was produced from the ear] of Kildare, purport- 
ing to convey the general ſentiments of the Roman catho- 
lics of Ireland, in which they were made to expreſs their 
perfect ſatisfaction with what had been already done for 
them, and that they deſired no more than peaceably to 
enjoy the privileges they had obtained, But though this 
letter was publicly diſavowed, both by the reſpectable 
perſon from whom it was ſaid to have come, and by a 
general aſſembly of the committee of the Iriſh catholics, 
who acknowledged themſelves to have too great a reſem- 
blance to the reſt of their ſpecies to be deſirous of oppſiong 
any thing that tended to their relief, and that they ſhould 
receive any indulgence the legiſlature ſhould be willing to 

grant them, yet, in the plan of reform digeſted at this 
meeting, they were left preciſcly in the ſame ſituation as 


+ 


before. | 1 
But to return to the proceedings of the citizens of 
Dublin. An application was made to the lord lieutenant 
t& convey their petition to the throne. In anſwer to their 
requeſt, he informed them, that though it was bis duty 
Sis - i 4 2 2 ; 4 13 to 
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et bo convey the papers they preſented, yet he found himſelf 
obliged to acccompany them with his entire diſapproba- 


2 tion; as they contained unjuſt and indecent refleRions 
— upon the Jaws and the parliament of Ireland, and as they 
he tended to foment fatal diſſenſions among the people. 

A. The credulity of the Iriſh reformers was proof againſt 
of all diſapprobation. They could not be perſuaded, but 
el. that the Engliſh miniſter would heartily concur in the 


of BY ſupport of meaſures founded on principles which: he had 
ed himlelf fo often and fo oftentatiouſly avowed. Accord- 

ingly, on the 8th of July, a petition to the king was con- 
be MW veyed to Mr. Pitt, by the inhabitants of Beltaft, nearly 
ain ef the ſame tenour with that of the citizens of Dublin. In 
at the month of September, Mr. Pitt informed them, in his 
der MF anſwer, «That he had undoubtedly been, and ſtill con- 
pa- tinued, a zealous friend to a reform in parliament, but 
the W that he muſt beg leave to ſay that he had been ſo on 
that grounds very different from thoſe adopted in their peti- 
ded tion: That what was there propoſed, he conſidered as 
ort- I tending to produce ſtill greater evils than any of thoſe 
tho- »hich the friends of reform were deſirous to remedy.“ 

5 But the cauſe of reform received about this time a 
more fatal blow, from the diſunion which broke out 
amongſt the voluntiers themſelves, on the ſubje& of ad- 
mitting the Roman catholics to the rights of election. In 
an addreſs, preſented by the Ulſter corps to their general 
the earl of Charlemont, after ſome ſtrong expreſſions of 
their deteſtation of ariſtocratic tyranny, they hinted at the 
neceſſity of calling in the aid of the catholics, as the moſt 
Juſt as well as effectual means of oppoting it with ſucceſs. 
In anſwer to this addreſs, the earl of Charlemont la- 
mented that, for the firſt time, he felt himſelf obliged to 
differ from them in ſentiment, He was free from cvery 
liberal prejudice againft the catholics, and full of good 
will towards that very reſpectable body; but he could 
not refrain from the moſt ardent intreaties that they would 
deſiſt from a purſuit that would fatally clog and impeds 
the proſecution of their favourite purpoſe, | $ 

As this nobleman was very highly and very deſervedly 
reſpected by the whole nation, his opinion was eagerly 
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embraced, both by the timid, whoſe apprehenſions were 
alarmed by the boldneſs and extent of the project, and 
by a great number whoſe prejudices againſt the catholics 
appear rather to have been diſſembled than cured. In the 
month of October, the thanks of the corporation of the 
eity of Dublin was voted him, for his conduct on this oc- 
caſion. | 

The meeting of a national congreſs was a meaſure of 
too alarming a nature not to attract the moſt ſerious at- 
tention of government ; and it appears to have been their 
reſolution to take the moſt vigorous ſteps for preventing 
It if poſſible. A few days previous to that which was 
fixed for the election of delegates for the city of Dublin, 
the attorney-general addreſſed a letter to the ſheriffs, ex- 
preſſing his very great ſurpriſe at having read a ſummons, 
ſigned by them, calling a meeting for the purpoſe in 
queſtion. He obſerved, that, by this proceeding, the 
| had been guilty of a molt outrageous breach of their 
duty; and that, if they proceeded, they would be reſpon- 


ſible to the laws of 'their country, and he ſhould hold | 


himſelf hound to proſecute them in the court of King's 
Bench, for a condu& which he conſidered ſo highly cri- 
minal, that he could not overlook it. Theſe threats ſuc- 
ceeded fo far as to intimidate the ſheriffs from attending 
the. meeting in their official capacity ; but the meeting 
was nevertheleſs held, delegates were choſen, and, in re- 
venge for the attorney's letter, ſeveral ſtrong reſolutions 
were agreed to, relative to the right of aſſembling them- 
ſel ves Be the redreſs of grievances, 
But government, having once ſet their faces againſt 
the election and aſſembling of delegates, purſued a mode 
of conduct that had ſufficient of reſolution in it at leaſt, 
From denouncing threats, they proceeded to actual pu- 
niſhments. EM a condos $a 
Henry Stephens Reiley, eſq. high ſheriff for the county 
of Dublin, in conſequence of his having called together 
and preſided at an aſſembly of frecholders, who met on 
the 19th of Auguſt 1784, forthe purpoſe of chooſing and 
inſtructing their delegates, was the firſt object of miniſ- 
terial proſecution on this occaſion. The attorney - gener 
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ral proceeded againſt him by attachment from the court 


of King's Bench. The afſembly, and the reſolutions 


they came to on this occaſion, ſigned by Mr, Reiley, in 


his character as ſheriff for the county, were both declared 
to be illegal, and Mr. Reiley was ſentenced by the court 
to pay a fine of five marks (31. 6s. 8d.), and to be impri- 
ſoned one week. | 

This mode of legal proceſs, except for the purpoſe of 
bringing perſons before the court, to receive the ſentence ' 
of ſuch court for the contempt of and diſobedience to its 
orders and directions, has ſo ſeldom been reſorted to, 
that even the legality of the proceſs itſelf, on any other 
ground than the one abovementioned, has remained a 


| matter of general doubt and uncertainty. 


In the preſent caſe, it met with much leſs oppoſition 
than might have been expected. Clamours without doors, 
and debates within, on tne ſubject, there certainly were; 
but both too feeble and ill-concerted to promiſe any 
ſucceſs. 

It is probable, too, that the apprehenſions that many 
perſons began to form of the delegates themſelves, whom 
they looked upon in ſome mealure as a new order riſing 
up in the ſtate, might induce them to acquieſce in, if not 
to approve of, an extraordinary and unuſual mode of pro- 
ceeding on this occaſion. 1 

But government did not confine their proſecutions to 
Mr. Reiley.— Having once adopted a mode of proceeding 
which ſo effe&ually anſwered the end for which they de- 
hgned it, informations were moved for, and attachments 
granted, againſt the different magiſtrates who called the 
meetings, and ſigned the reſpective reſolution? of the free- 
holders in the counties of Roſcommon and Leitrim, At 
the ſame time, the preſs too came under the laſh of the 
attorney-general; and the printers and publiſhers of ſuch 
newipapers as had inſerted the obnoxious reſolutions, ' 
ſuffered with the magiſtrates who had fizned them. 
Notwithſtanding theſe violent meaſures which admi-' 
niſtration were purſuing, the national congreſs met, pur- 
ſuant to its appointment, on the 25th day of October. 
But as it was far from being complete in point of num 
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ber, and as ſeveral of its moſt reſpectable members choſd 
to abſent themſelves, they adjourned, after having paſſed 
a number of reſolutions to the ſame purportzwith thoſe 
which had been agreed to at the previous meeting ; and 
exhorted, in the moſt earneſt manner, the communities 
which had not ſent repreſentatives, if they reſpected their 
own conſiſtency, if they wiſhed for the ſucceſs of a par- 
liamentary reform, and as they tendered the perpetual li- 
berty and proſperity of their country, not to leſs paſs this 
opportunity of effecting the great and neceſſary confirm- 
ation of the conſtitu tion. Crag 
At their ſecond meeting, which was held on the 2d of 
January 1785, the repreſentatives of twenty-ſeven coun- 
ties, and of moſt. of the cities and conſiderable towns of 
the kingdom, amounting in the whole to upwards of two 
hundred perſons, aſſembled. Their proceedings appear to 
have been of the ſame nature as thoſe they had before 
en pes, with only this difference, that in the propoſed 
application to the houſe of commons, it was agreed to 
confine themſelves to the moſt general terms, and to leave 
the mode of redreſs as free and open as poſſible to the con- 
ſideration of parliament. After ſeveral adjournments, 
they held their final meeting on the 2oth of April; and 
an the 12th of May, the bill which Mr. Flood had again 
brought in, in purſuance of their common object, was 
again rejected. 2 | | 
During the courſe of the proceedings relative to parlia- 
mentary and conſtitutional reformation, intereſts of a 
more preſſing and important nature frequently divided 
the attention of the people, and were purſued with a more 
intemperate degree of zeal and violence. It ſhould ſeem 
as if the manufacturers of Ireland had conceived an opi- 
nion, that the reftitution of commercial freedom would 
operate like a charm, and diffuſe in an inſtant that general 
' Proſperity over the nation, which could only be the effect 
of a long courſe of frugal, attentive, and perſevering indul- 
try. The fallacy of theſe ſanguine expectations was ſoon 
apparent; and the evil, if not partly cauſed, was greatly 
aggravated by the idleneſs of the loweſt claſs of people, 
and that negieR of their proper occupations of the = 
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fort, which was the conſequence of the general diſpo- 
ſition to political ſpeculations. 

Towards the end of the year 1783, the diſtreſſ:s of 
the manufacturers of Dublin had ariſen to ſuch a height, 
as for a ſhort time to ſuperſede all laws, and to reduce 
the city to a ſtate of anarchy and confuſion. As a tem- 
porary remedy to this milcaief, ſubſcriptions were ſet on 
toot for their relief, which were very liberally ſupported ; 
and in the mean time a committee was appointed by the 
houſe of commons to take into conſideration the ſtate 
of the manufactures of the kingdom. Mr. Gardener, 
who took the lead in that buſineſs, paſſad over into Eng- 
land, in order to conſult with the king's miniſters on 
the alarming exigence of affairs ; but, as ſhould appear 
trom the event, without being able to agree with them on 
the adopuion of any ſpecific meaſures. HEL 8 

On the ziſt of March 1784, the houſe took into con- 
ſideration the report of the committee; on which occaſion 
Mr. Gardener brought forward a plan, for which the 
people had for ſome time been extremely, clamorous, 
namely, that of protecting duties---of protecting their 
own manufactures, and enforcing the conſumption of 
them at home, by laying heavy duties on ſimilar manu- 
factures imported from other countries. 

After ſtating the nature and extent of the diſtreſſes 
under which the manufacturers laboured, Mr. Gardener 
adverted to the ſeveral modes which had been propoſed of 
affording them relief. The firit was to force the home 
conſumption by non-importation agreements.--- This was 
a meafure which, he ſaid, was not very likely to receive 
the ſanction of the legiſlature, nor did he think it ad- 
vilable in itſe}f ; the expedient had been fully tried, as 
far as voluntary compacts could carry it, and had been 
attended with the moſt pernicious inſtead of beneficial 
effects: Not to mention the; outrageous exceſſes into 
which the people had been led in the enforcing theſe 
agreements, it ſtill left it in the power of the intereſted 
aud avaricious to draw additional profits from the diſ- 
trelies of the country, The home manufactures were 
not only vended at the moſt extravagant price, but all 
1 incite 
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incitement to emulation being removed, they had de, 
clined in their quality to the loweſt extreme, --- The ſe. 
cond was, to encourage by bounties the export trade, 
But this, he thought, was beginning at the wrong end: 
Foreign trade could only be ſecured by the excellence of 
the manufactures ; and that, he contended, could only 
be obtained in the gradual progreſs of a home conſump- 
tion. There then remained no other meaſure” than that 
he now propoſed, by which a preference only would 
be given to the native manufacture; a preference which, 
he believed, in all other commercial countries, was uni- 
formly ſecured. He therefore concluded with moving, 
That a duty of two ſhillings and ſix-pence per yard 
be laid on all drapery imported into that kingdom.” At 
the ſame time he declared his intention of moving for 
proportionate duties on paper, manufactured iron, and a 
variety of other articles. 

In anſwer to theſe arguments, it was urged, that the 
protecting duty, if made effectual, would neceſlarily 
produce all the conſequences of non-importation.---But 
what was chiefly inſiſted on was, that it could not be 
expected Great Britain would not retaliate, and that 
they might thereby run the riſk of loſing the linen trade, 
the value of which was a million and a half, for the 
uncertain proſpect of increaſing the woollen, which did 
not exceed 50, oool. The queſtion being at length put 
on Mr. Gardener's motion, it was rejected by a majority 
of 110 to 36. | 
The rejection of Mr. Gardener's propoſitions cauſed 
a violent fermentation amongſt the people. On the 
Monday following an outrageous mob broke into the 
houſe of commons at the time of its fitting, reproached 
the members with having ſold themſelves to Great Bri- 
| tain, and called on them at leaſt to diſtribute amongſt 
the ſtarving manufacturers ſome ſhare of the hire of their 
iniquity, The guards being ſent for, put an end to 
the riot without any bloodſhed, and two of the ring- 
leaders were apprehended and committed to Newgate. 

As there was great reaſon to believe that the people 
were greatly incited to theſe violent exceſſes by the = 
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tious and inflammatory libels which were daily circu- 
lated in the public papers, proſecutions were commence 

againſt ſeveral of the printers 3 and on the 7th of April 
a bill was brought in by Mr. Forſter, “ for ſecuring 


the liberty of the preſs, by preventing the publication 


of libels.“ By this bill it was enacted, That the real 


printer and proprietor of every newſpaper ſhould make 


an athdavit of his name and place of retidence, and 
that the ſame ſhould be lodged in the ſtamp-office, to be 
roduced as ſufficient evidence in caſes of proſecution 
for libels :--- That they ſhould further enter each into a 
recognizance of gool. to anſwer all civil ſuits that ſhould 
be inſtituted againſt them in ſuch characters: . That 
they ſhould take no money for putting in or having in 
any flanderous articles, under a ſevere penalty: and 


laſtly, that the hawker of any unſtamped inflammatory 


or libellous paper ſhould- be compelled to prove from 
whom he received it, and ſhould -be ſubjected to im- 


priſonment p/o facto by warrant of any juſtice of the 


eace. 

This bill was ſtrenucuſly oppoſed in both houſes cf 
parliament, and ſeveral petitions were preſented againſt 
it, At length a fort of compromiſe took place. The 
moſt obnoxicus clauſes, thoſe relative to the recognizance, 
and the impriſonment of hawkers, were withdrawn; and 
the bill, thus modified, paſſed with a pretty general con- 
currence. | 

Notwithſtanding the vigorous conduct of the Iriſh 
government, the city of Dublin continued, during the 
whole courſe of the ſummer, 1785, to be a ſcene of 
tumult and diſorder. No ſooner was parliament riſen, 
than the expedient of non-1mportation agreements was 
again reſorted to with greater zeal than ever.--- Theſe 
engagements ſpread themſelves into every quarter of the 
kingdom.--- They received-the ſanction of ſeveral grand 
juries, and the merchants of the trading ports found 
themſelves compelled to ſubſcribe to them. The enforc- 


ing of theſe prohibitory compadts naturally ' devolved 


upon the loweſt claſs of the people, and they proceeded 
in the execution of this truſt, according to the moſt ap- 
5 | proved 
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proved modes of popular diſcipline.--- To keep theſe ex- 
ceſſes within ſome bounds, the military were poſted in 
ſuch parts of the city as were the moſt ſubject to tumult, 
fentinels were placed to prevent or to give notice of the 
firſt appearance of riot, and the garriſon was kept in con- 
ſtant readineſs for action. 8 

This untemporiſing diſpoſition in government drew 
on the lord lieutenant, whoſe manners were in other re- 
ſpects peculiarly adapted to acquire the favour of that 
nation, an unuſual ſhare of popular odium, the effects 
of which he had frequently the mortification of expe- 
T12ncing.---In one inſtance the public theatre was choſen 
to be the icene of manifeſting this ill-humour. He was 
received, on his arrival in the houſe, by the performance 
of a piece of muſic called the Voluntiers March. A 
general uproar enſued ; the entertainments of the even- 
ing were ſtopped ; and it was ſaid that he narrowly eſ- 
caped undergoing one of thoſe operations which are 
uſually inflicted by the mob on perſons who have the 
misfortune to fall under their diſpleaſure. 

Previous to the meeting of the Iriſh parliament in 
January 1785, the Britiſh cabinet, in concert with 
commiſſioners appointed cn the part of Ireland, had 
tormed a plan for regulating and finally adjuſting the 
commercial intercourſe between the two kingdoms. 
On the 5th of February, Mr. Orde, the ſecretary to 
the lord lieutenant, announced this ſyſtem to the houſe 
of commons; and on the 11th a ſet of reſolutions, which 
he had before laid on their table, were moved and 
agreed to by the Houſe, without much diſcuſſion, and 
without any material alterations. The concurrence of 
the houſe of peers being ſoon after obtained, the fol- 
Jowing reſolutions were immediately tranſmitted to Eng- 
land, as the propoſed baſis, on the part of that country, 
for an equitable and final adjuſtment: 

Relolved 1. Thatjit is the opinion of this committee, 
that it is highly important to the intereſt of the Britiſh 
empire, that the trade between Great Britain and Ireland 
be extended as much as poſſible, and for that purpoſe 
that the intercourſe and commerce be finally ſettled and 

regulated 
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regulated on permanent and equitable principles, for the 
mutual benefit of both countries. 

2. That towards carrying into full effect ſo deſirable 
a ſettlement, it is fit and proper that all articles, not the 
growth of Great Britain and Ireland, ſhould be imported 
into each kingdom from the other, under the fame regu- 
lations, and at the fame duties, if ſubject to duties, to 
which they are liable when imported directly from the 
place of their growth, product, or manufacture; and 
that all duties, originally paid on importation to either 
country reſpectively, ſhall be drawn back on exportation 
to the other. 7 

3. © That for the ſame purpoſe, that it is proper that 
no prohibition ſhould exiſt in either country againſt the 
importation, uſe, or ſale of any article, the growth, 
product, or manufacture of the other; and that the duty 
on the importation of every ſuch article, if fubje& to 
duty in either country, ſhould be preciſely the fame in 
one country as in the other, except where an addition 
may be neceſſary in either country, in conſequence of 
an internal duty on any ſuch article of its own con- 
ſumption, - | 

4. That in all caſes where the duties on articles of the 
growth, product, or manufacture of either country, are 
different on the importation into the other, it would be 
expedient that they ſhould be reduced, in the kingdom 
where they are the higheſt, to the amount payable in the 
other, and that all ſuch articles ſhould be exportable from 
the kingdom into which they ſhall be imported, as free 
from duty as the ſimilar commodities or home manufac - 
tures of the ſame kingdom. 5 

5. © That for the ſame purpoſe, it is alſo proper, that 
in all caſes where either kingdom ſhall charge articles of 
its own conſumption with an internal duty on the manu- 
factufe, or a duty on the material, the ſame manu- 
iature, when imported from the other, may be charged 
with a farther duty on importation, to the ſame amount 
as the internal duty on the manufacture, or to an amount 
adequate to countervail the duty on the material, and 
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ſhall be entitled to ſuch drawbacks of bounties on expor. 
tation, as may leave the ſame ſubje&t to no heavier bur- 
den than the home made manufacture; ſuch farther duty 
to continue ſo long only as the internal conſumption 
ſhall be charged with the duty or duties to balance 
which it ſhall be impoſed, or until the manufacture com- 
ing from the other kingdom ſhall be ſubjected there to 


an equal burden, not drawn back or compenſated on ex- 


portation. = 

6. That in order to give permanency to the ſettle. 
ments now intended to be eſtabliſhed, it is neceſſary that 
no prohibition, or new or additional duties, ſhould be 
hereafter jmpoſed in either kingdom, on the importation 
of any article of the growth, product, or manufacture 
of the other, except ſuch additional duties as may be re- 
quiſite to balance duties on internal conſumption, purſu- 
ant to the foregoing reſolution. 

7. That for the ſame purpoſe it is neceſſary farther 
that no prohibitions, or new additional duties, ſhould be 


hereafter impoſed on either kingdoms on the exportation 


of any article of native growth, product, or manufac- 
ture, from thence to the other, except ſuch as either 
kingdom may deem expedient from time to time, upon 
corn, meal, malt, flour, and biſcuit ; and alſo, except 
where there now exiſts any prohibition which is not 
reciprocal, or any duty which is not equal in both 
kingdoms ; in every which caſe the prohibition may be 
made reciprocal, or the duties ra ſed ſo as to make them 
equal. | 

8. That for the ſame purpoſe it is neceſſary that 
no bounties whatſoever ſhouid be paid or payable in ei- 


ther kingdom, on the exportation of any article to the 


other, except ſuch as relate to corn, meal, malt, flour, 


and biſcuits, and ſuch as are in the nature of drawbacks 


or compenſations for duties paid; and that no bounties 


' ſhould be granted in this kingdom, on the exportation 


of any article imported from the Briciſh plantations, or 
any manufacture made of ſuch article, unleſs in caſes 


where a ſimilar bounty is payable in Britain on exparta- 
tion 


es 
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tion from thence, or where ſuch bounty is merely in the 
nature of a drawback, or compenſation of or for duties 
paid over and above any duties paid thereon in Britain. 


9. That it is expedient for the general benefit of 


the Britiſh empire, that the importation of articles from 
foreign ſtates ſhould be regulated from time to time, in 
each kingdom, on ſuch terms as may afford an effectual 
preference to the importation of ſimilar articles of the 
growth, produce, or manufacture of the other. | 

10. That for the better protection of trade, whatever 
ſum the groſs hereditary revenue of this kingdom (after 
deducting all drawbacks, repayments, or bounties 
granted in the nature of drawbacks) ſhail produce an- 


nually, over and above the ſum of . ſhould be 
_ appropriated towards the ſupport of the naval force of 


the empire, in ſuch manner as the parliament of this 
kingdom ſhall direct.“ N18 


Almoſt immediately after their arrival, the buſineſs 
was opened before a committee of the houſe of commons 


by Mr. Pitt, who concluded a ſpeech of conſiderable 
length with moving the following general reſolution: 
« That is was highly important to the general intereſts 
of the empire, that the commercial intercourſe between 
Great Britain and Ireland ſhould be finally adjuſted, and 
that Ireland ſhould be permitted to a permanent and 
irrevocable participation of the commercial advantages 
of this country, when her parliament ſhould perma- 


nently and irrevocably ſecure an aid out of the turplus 


of the hereditary 1evenue of that kingdom, towards de- 
fraying the expenſe of protecting the general commerce 
of the empire in time of peace. 

Mr, Pitt, after taking a review of what had already 
been granted to Ireland by the Britiſh parliament, ob- 
ſerved, That the conceſſions now propoſed to be made 
to that kingdom, in order to put the two countries on a 
fair and equal footing, he ſhould reduce to two heads: 
Firſt, The importation of the produce of our colonies 
in the Weit Indies aud Aweriea through Ireland into 
Great Britain. | L.- 

8 4 Second, 
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Second, A mutual exchange between the two countries 
of their reſpective productions and manufactures, upon 
equal terms. 511 vos 
With regard to the firſt, he allowed it had the appear- 
ance of militating againſt the navigation laws, for which 
England had ever had the greateſt partiality. But as 
ſhe had already allowed Ireland to trade immediately and 
directly with the colonies, he could not ſee how the im- 
porting of the produce of thoſe colonies circuitouſly 
through Ireland into Great Britain could injure the co- 
lonial trade of this country, which was a dire& one, 


and therefore to be made at a leſs expenſe and riſque, 


than that which was circuitous. Fs; 
In return for theſe conceſſions on the part of Great 
Britain, he propoſed that Ireland ſhould agree to the 
payment of a. certain ſtipulated ſum yearly out of the 
ſurplus of her hereditary revenue, towards defraying the 
genera] expenſes of the empire, . © 
Such was the general outline of the propoſed ſyſtem, on 
its firſt appearance, In the outſet, both thoſe within and 
thoſe without doors ſeemed to comprehend but little, and 
to he ſtill leſs concerned about an object of ſuch extent 


and importance. A fortnight elapſed before the ſubject 


again made its appearance; during which interim, a re- 
port prepared by a committee of the board of trade and 
plantations, was laid by the miniſter upon the table of 
the houſe of commons, to aſſiſt its deliberations. This 
report was ſtated to be founded upon the declarations and 
opinions of ſome of the principal manufacturers and 
merchants in the kingdom, who had been examined by 
the abovementioned committee; and its particular object 
was to prove the expediency of that part of the ſyſtem 


which related to reducing the duties payable upon the 


importation of Iriſh produce and manutaCtures into Great 
Britain, to what the ſame fort of articles were charged 
with in this country. 

In the mean time the merchants and manufacturers 
who had been examined before the committee, joined by 
great numbers of others from every part of the * 
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met together for the purpoſe of taking the Iriſh propo- 
ſitions into their conſideration. During the courſe of 
their proceedings it appeared, that the opinions of the 
former were in direct contradiction to the inferences 
which had been drawn from their examination in the ro- 
port laid before parliantent. Whether this was occaſioned 
by any change which, upon a fuller conſideration, had 
taken place in the minds of the merchants and manufac- 
turers themſelves, or whether the committee of the board 
of trade and plantations had ftrained and perverted their 
declarations, it 1s not eaſy to determine. However, the 
conſequence was, that it threw a conſiderable degree of 
diſcredit upon the report itſelf, and ſeemed to point out 
the neceſſity there was for the houſe of commons to 
examine the different commercial and manufacturing bo- 
dies concerned, at their own bar. This mode of pro- 
ceeding gave the firſt check to the ſyſtem in its progreſs 
chrough the houſe; whilſt without doors it became more 
unpopular, in proportion as it became more thoroughly 
inveſtigated. | i 

During the months of March and April, and until 
the middle of May, the houſe was occupied in receiving 
the petitions and hearing the evidence of manufacturers 
and merchants of every deſcription. 

This laborious and minute mode of inveſtigation being 
gone through, the propoſitions were again brought for- 
ward by Mr. Pitt, on the 12th of May, but with a va- 
riety of amendments, variations, aud additions. To 


the original ſet of propoſitions, ten new ones were ad- 


ded, ſome of them only ſupplemental to, and explana- 
tory of the former, but ſeveral containing much new 
and important matter; we ſhall therefore lay them as 
they now ſtood, at large before our readers. | 

1. That it is highly important to the intereſts of both 
countries, that the commerce between Great Britain and 
Ireland ſhould be finally regulated on permanent andequit- 
able principles, for the mutual benefit of both countries. 

2, * That a full participation of commercial advant- 
ages ſhould be permanently ſecured to Ireland, when- 
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ever a proviſion, equally permanent and ſecure, ſhall be 
made by the parliament of that kingdom towards defray. 
ing, in proportion to its growing proſperity, the neceſ- 
ſary expenſes in time of peace, of protecting the trade 
and general intereſts of the empire. 

3. *© That towards carrying into full effect ſo deſirable 
a ſettlement, it is fit and proper that all articles, not the 
growth or manufacture of Great Britain or Ireland, ex- 
cept thoſe of the growth, produce, or manufacture, of 
any of the countries beyond the cape of Good Hope, to 
the ſtreights of Magellan, ſhould be imported into each 
kingdom from the other reciprocally, under the ſame re- 
gulations, and at the ſame duties (if ſubject to duties) 
to which they would be' liable when imported directly 
from the © country or place from whence the ſame may 
have been imported into Great Britain or Ireland reſpec- 
tively, as the caſe may be; and that all duties origi- 
nally paid on importation into either country reſpectively, 
Except on arrack and foreign brandy, and on rum, and 
all forts of ſtrong waters not imported from the Britiſh 
colonies in the Weſt Indies, ſhail be fully drawn back 
on exportation to the other. But, nevertheleſs, that 
the duties ſhall continue to be protected and guarded, as 
at preſent, by withholding the drawback, until a certi- 
ficate from the proper officers of the revenue, in the king- 
dom to which the export may be made, ſhall be returned 
and compared with the entry outwards.” | 

4. That it is highly important to the general intereſts 


of the Britiſh empire, that the laws for regulating trade 


and navigation ſhonld be the tame in Great Britain and 


Ireland; and, therefore, that it is eſſential, towards car- 
rying into effect the preſent ſettlement, that all laws which 
have been made, or ſhall be made in Great Britain, for 
ſecuring excluſive privileges to the (hips and mariners of 
of Great Britain, Ireland, and the Britiſh colonies and 
plantations, and for regulating and reſtraining the trade of 
the Britiſh colonies and plantations, * ſuch laws impol- 


ing the lame reſtraints, and conferring the ſame benefits 


on the ſubjects of both Kingdoms, ſhould” be in force in 


Ireland, 
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Ireland, * by laws to be paſſed by the parliament of that 
kingdom for the ſame time, and” in the ſame manner as 
m Great Britain. | 

5. That it is farther eſſential to this ſettlement, that 


manufacture of Britiſh or foreign colonies in America, 
or the Weſt Indies; and the Britiſh or foreign ſettlements 
on the coaſt of Africa, imported into Ircland, ſhould, on 
importation, be fubjeR to the ſame duties * and regula- 
tions* as the like goods are, or from time to time ſhall 
be ſubject to, upon importation into Great Eritain; * or 
if prohibited from being imported into Great Britain, 
ſhall in like manner be prohibited from being imported 
into Ireland.“ | g 

6. © That in order to prevent illicit practices, inju- 
rious to the revenue and commerce of both kingdoms, it 
is expedient that all goods, whether of the growth, pro- 
duce, or manufacture of Great Britain or Ireland, or of 
any foreign country, which ſhall hereafter be imported 
into Great Britain from Ireland, or into Ireland from 
Great Britain, ſnould be put, by laws to be paſſed in the 
parliament of the two kingdoms, under the ſame regu- 
lations with refpe& to bonds, cockets, and other inſtru- 
ments, to which the like goods are now ſubject in paſſing 
from ene port of Great Britain to another. 

7. That for the like purpoſe, it is alſo expedient that 
when any goods, the growth, produce, or manufacture 
of the Britiſh Weſt India iflands, or any other of the 
Britiſh colonies or plantations,” ſhall he ſhipped from 
Ireland for Great Britain, they ſhould be accompanied 
with ſuch original certificates of the revenue officers of 
the ſaid colonies as ſhall be required by the law on im- 
portation into Great Britain; and that when the whole 
quantity included in one certificate ſhall not be ſhipped 
at any one fime, the original certificate, properly in- 
dorſed as to quantity, ſhould be ſent with the firſt par- 
cel; and to identify the remainder, if ſhipped at any fu- 
ture period, new certificates ſhould be granted by the 
principal officers of the ports in Ireland, extracted from 
a regiſter of the original documents, ſpecifying the quan- 
| k k2 tities 
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tities before ſhipped from thence, by what veſſels, and 
to what ports. | £1 x 

8, © That it is effential for carrying into effect the 
preſent ſettlement, that all goods ex ported from Ireland 
to the Britiſh colonies in the Weſt Indies, or in America, 
© or to the Britiſh ſettlements on the coat of Africa,“ 


mould from time to time be made liable to ſuch duties ; 


and drawbacks, and put under ſuch regnlatiens as may 
be neceſſary, in order that the ſame may not be exported 
with leſs incumbrance of duties or impohtion than the 
like goods ſhall be burdened with when exported from 
Great B:1i:ain. | | 

9. © That it is eſſential to the general commercial in- 
tereſts of the empire, that, ſo long as the parliament of 
this kingdom ſhall think it adviſable that the commerce 
to the countries beyond the cape of Good Hope ſhall be 
carried on ſolely by an exclukve company, having liberty 
to import into the port of London only, no govds of the 
growth, produce, or manufacture of any countries be- 
yond the cape of Good Hope ſhould be importable into 
Ireland from any foreign country, or from any ſettlement 
in the Eaſt Indies belonging to any ſuch foreign country; 
and that no goods of the growth, produce, or manufac- 
ture of the ſaid countries ſhould be allowed to be imported 
into Ireland but through Great Britain; and it ſhall be 
lawful] to export ſuch goods of the growth, produce, or 
manufacture of any of the countries beyond the cape of 
Good Hope to the ſtreights of Magellan from Great 
Britain to Ireland, with the lame duties retained thereon 
as are now retained on their being exported to that king- 
dom; but that an account inail be kept of the duties re- 
tained, and the net drawback ou the {aid goods imported 
to Ireland ; and that the amount therect ſhall be remitted 
by the receiver- general of his majeſty's cuſtoms in Great 


Britain to the proper officer of the revenue in Ireland, to 


to be placed to the account of his majeſty's revenue there, 
ſubject to the diſpoſal of the parliament of that kingdom; 
and that whenever the commerce to the ſaid countries 
ſhall ceaſe to be carried on by an excluſive company in 


the goods of the produce of countries beyond the cape , 
| | | Goo 
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Good Hope to the ſtreigbts of Magellan, the, goods 
ſhould be importable into Ireland from countries from 
which they may be importable to Great Britain, and no 
other; and that no veſſel ſhould be cleared out from Tre- 
land for any part of the countries from the cape of Good 
Hope to the ſtreights of Magellan, but ſuch as ſhall he 
freighted in Ireland by the ſaid excluſive company, and 
ſhall have ſailed from the port of London; and that the 
ſhips going from Great Britain to any of the ſaid coun- 
tries beyond the cape of Good Hope ſhould not be re- 
rained from touching at any of the ports in Ireland, and 
taking en beard there any of the gocds of the growth, 
produce, or manufacture of that kingdom.” 

10. That no prohibition ſhould exiſt, in either coun- 


try, againſt the importation, uſe, or ſale of any article, 


the growth, produce, or manufacture of the other; ex- 
cept ſuch as either kingdom may judge expedient, from 
time to time, upon corn, mea], malt, flour, and biſcuits ; 
and except ſuch qualified prohibitions, at preſent con- 
tained in any act of the Britiſh or Iriſh parliament, as do 
not abſolutely prevent the importation of goods or manu- 
factures, or materials of manufactures, but only regu- 
late the weight, the ſize, the packages, or other par- 
ticular circumſtances, or preſcribe the built or country, 


and dimenſions of the ſhips importing the ſame ; and alſo, 


except on ammunition, arms, gunpowder, and other uten- 
üls of war, importable only by virtue of his majeſty's 
licence: and that the duty on the importation of eve 

{ſuch article (if ſubje& to duty in either country) ſhould 
be preciſely the ſame in the one country as in the other, 
except where an addition may be neceſſary in either coun- 


try, in conſequence of an internal duty on any ſuch ar- 


ticle of its own conſumpticn, * or in conſequence of in- 
ternal bounties in the country where ſuch article is grown, 
produced, or manufactured, and except ſuch duties as 
either kingdom may judge expedient, from time to time, 
upon corn, meal, malt, flour, and biſcuits.* 

11, * That in all caſes where the duties on articles of 
the growth, produce, or manufacture of either country, 
are different on the importation into the other, it 1s ex- 
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pedient that they ſhould be reduced, in the kingdom 
where they are the higheſt, to an amount not exceeding? 
the amount payable in the other; © ſo that the ſame ſhall 
not be leſs than ten and a half per cent. where any arti- 
cle was charged with the duty, on importation into Ire- 
land, of ten and a half per cent. or upwards, previous 
to the x7th day of May 1782; and that all ſuch arti- 
cles ſhouid be exportable, from the kingdom into which 
they ſhall be imported, as tree from duty as the ſimilar 
commodities or home manufactures of the ſame King- 
dom. 

12. © That it is alſo proper, that in all caſes where 
the articles of the conſumption of either kingdom fhall te 
charged with an internal duty on the manufacture, the 
{aid manuſacture, when imported from the other, may 
be charged with a farther duty on importation, adequate 
to countervail the internal duty on the manufacture © as 
far as relates to the duties now charged thercon;* ſuch far- 
ther duty to continue ſo long only as the internal conſump- 
tion ſhall be charged with the duty or duties to balance 


which it ſhall be impoſed ; and that where there is a duty 


on the importation of the raw material of any manufac- 
ture in one kingdom, greater than the like duty on raw 
materials in the other, ſuch manufacture may, on its im- 
portation © into the other kingdom, be charged with ſuch 
a countervailing duty as may be ſufficient to ſubject the 
fame, to imported, to © burdens adequate to thoſe which 
the manufacture compoſed of the like raw material is ſub- 
ject to, in conſequence of duties on the importation of 
ſuch material in the kingdom into which ſuch manutac- 
ture is ſo imported; and the faid manufacture ſo import- 
ed, ſhall be entitled to ſuch drawbacks or bounties on 
exportation, as may leave the ſame ſubject to no heavier 
burden than the home-made manufacture. 

T3. ** That, in order to give permanency to the ſct- 
tlement now intended to be eſtabliſhed, it is neceſſary 
that no new or additional duties ſhould be hereatter im- 
poſed, in either kingdom, on the importation of any ar- 
ticle of the growth, produce, or manufacture of the other; 
except ſuch additional duties as may be requiſite to ba- 
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lance the duties on internal conſumption, purſuant to 
the foregoing reſolution, © or in conſequence of bounties 
remaining on ſuch articles when exported from the other 
kingdom. . | | 
14. ** That for the ſame purpole, it is neceſſary, far- 
ther, that no prohibition, or new or additional duties, 
ſhall be hereafter impoſed in either kingdom, on the ex- 
portation of any article of native growth, produce, or 
manufacture, from the one kingdom” to the other, cx- 


cept ſuch as either kingdom may deem expedient, from 


time to time, upon corn, meal, malt, flour, and biſcuits. 

15. That for the ſame purpoſe, it is neceſſary that 
no bounties whatſoever ſhould be paid or payable in 
either kingdom, on the exportation of any article to the 
other, except ſuch as relate to corn, meal, malt, flour, and 
biſcuits, „and except alſo the bounties at preſent given 
by Great Britain on* beer, and ſpirits diſtilled from corn; 
and ſuch as are in the nature of drawbacks or compenſa- 
tions for duties paid; and that no bounty ſhould be * pay- 
able on the exportation of any article to any Britiſh co- 
lonies or plantations, * or to the Britiſh ſettlements on tlie 
coaſt of Africa,“ or on the exportation of any article im- 
ported from the Britith plantations, or from the Britiſh 
ſettlements on the coaſt of Africa, or Britiſh ſettlements 
in the Eaſt Indies ;* or any manufacture made of ſuch 
article, unleſs in caſes where a ſimilar bounty is payable 
in Great Britain, on exportation from thence, or where 
ſuch bounty is merely in the nature of a drawback or 
compenlation of or for duties paid, over and above any 
duties paid thereon in Britain; and where * any internal 


bounty ſhall be given in either kingdom, on any goods 


manufactured therein, and ſhall remain on ſuch goods, 
when exported, a countervailing duty adequate thereto 


may be laid upon the importation of the {aid goods into 


the other kingdom,” 

16. That it is expedient for the general benefit of 
the Britiſh empire, that the importation of articles from 
foreign e countries? ſhould be regulated from time to time 
in each kingdom on ſuch terms as may effectually fa- 
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pedient that they ſhould be reduced, in the kingdom 
where they are the higheſt, to © an amount not exceeding? 
the amount payable in the other; © ſo that the ſame ſhall 
not be leſs than ten and a half per cent. where any arti- 
cle was charged with the duty, on importation into Ire- 
land, of ten and a half per cent. or upwards, previous 
to the 17th day of May 1782;* and that all ſuch arti- 
cles ſhould be exportable, from the kingdom into which 
they ſhall be imported, as free from duty as the ſimilar 
commodities or home manufactures of the ſame King— 


dom. 


12, © That it is alſo proper, that in all caſes where 
the articles of the conſumption of either kingdom ſhall te 
charged with an internal duty on the manufacture, the 
{aid manuſacture, when imported from the other, may 
be charged with a farther duty on importation, adequate 
to countervail the internal duty on the manufacture © as 
far as relates to the duties now charged thereon;* ſuch far- 
ther duty to continue fo long only as the internal conſump- 
tion ſhall be charged with the duty or duties to balance 
which it ſhall be impoſed ; and that where there is a duty 
on the importation of the raw material of any manufac- 
ture in one kingdom, greater than the like duty on raw 
materials in the other, ſuch manufacture may, on its im- 
portation * into the other kingdom, be charged with ſuch 
a countervailing duty as may be ſufficient to ſubject the 
fame, ſo imported, to © burdens adequate to thoſe which 
the manufacture compoſed of the like raw material js ſub- 
je& to, in conſequence of duties on the importation of 
ſuch material in the kingdom into which ſuch manutac- 
ture is ſo imported; and the faid manufacture fo import- 
ed, ſhall be entitled to ſuch drawbacks or bounties on 
exportation, as may leave the ſame ſubject to no heavier 
burden than the home-made manufacture. | 
T3. That, in order to give permanency to the ſ-t- 
tlement now intended to be eſtabliſhed, it is neceſſary 
that no new or additional duties ſhould be hereatter im- 
poſed, in either kingdom, on the importation of any ar- 


ticle of the growth, produce, or manufacture of the other; 


except ſuch additional duties as may be requiſite to ba- 
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lance the duties on internal conſumption, purſuant to 
the foregoing reſolution, © or in conſequence of bounties 
remaining on ſuch articles when exported from the other 
kingdom.” 


14. That for the ſame purpole, it is neceſſary, ſar- 


ther, that no prohibition, or new or additional duties, 
ſhall be hereafter impoſed in either kingdom, on the ex- 
portation of any article of native growth, produce, or 
manufacture, from the one kingdom” to the other, cx- 


.cept ſuch as either kingdom may deem expedient, from 


time to time, upon corn, meal, malt, flour, and biſcuits. 

15, * That for the ſame purpoſe, it is neceſſary that 
no bounties whatſoever ſhould be paid or payable in 
either kingdom, on the exportation of any article to the 


other, except ſuch as relate to corn, meal, malt, flour, and 


biſcuits, „and except alſo the bounties at preſent given 
by Great Britain on' beer, and ſpirits diſtilled from corn 


and ſuch as are in the nature of drawbacks or compenſa- 7 
tions for duties paid; and that no bounty ſhould be“ pay= 


able” on the exportation of any article to any Britiſh co- 
Jonies or plantations, or to the Britiſh ſettlements on tlie 
coaſt of Africa,“ or on the exportation of any article im- 
ported from the Britith plantations, or from the Britiſh 
ſettlements on the coaſt ef Africa, or Britiſh ſettlements 
in the Eaſt Indies ;* or any manufacture made of ſuch 
article, unleſs in cafes where a ſimilar bounty is payable 
in Great Britain, on exportation from thence, or where 
ſuch bounty is merely in the nature of a drawback or 
compenlation of or for duties paid, over and above any 
duties paid thereon in Britain; and where * any internal 
bounty ſhall be given in either kingdom, on any goods 
manufactured therein, and ſhall remain on ſuch goods, 
when exported, a countervailing duty adequate thereto 
may be laid upon the importation of the {aid goods into 
the other kingdom,” 

16. That it is expedient for the general benefit of 
the Britiſh empire, that the importation of articles from 
foreign © countries? ſhould be regulated from time to time 
in each kingdom on ſuch terms as may effectually fa. 
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vour' the importation of ſimilar articles of the growth, 
product, or manufacture of the other; except in the 
caſe of materials of manufactures, which are, or here- 
after may be allowed to be imported from foreign coun- 
tries, duty- free; and that in all caſes where any articles 
are or may be ſubject to higher duties on 1mportation 
into this kingdom, from the countries belonging to any 
of the ſtates of North America, than the like gods are 
er may be ſubject to when imported, as the growth, pro- 
duce, or manufacture of the Britiſh colonies and planta- 
tions, or as the produce of the fiſheries carried on by 
Britiſh ſubjects, ſuch articles ſhall be ſubject to the ſame 
duties on importation into Ireland, from the countries 
belonging to any of the ſtates of North America, as the 


| ſame are or may be ſubje& to on importation from the 


ſaid countries into this kingdom.” 

17. © That it is expedient that meaſures ſhould he 
taken to prevent diſputes touching the exerciſe of the right 
of the inhabitants of each kingdom to fiſh on the coaſt of 
any part of the Britiſh dominions.” 

18. That it is expedient that, * ſuch privileges of 
printing and vending books as are or may be legally pot. 
ſeſſed within Great Britain, under the grant of the crown 
or otherwiſe, and* the copy rights of the authors and 
book fellers of Great Britain, ſhould continue to be 
protected in the manner they are at preſent, by the laws 
of Great Britain; and that it is juſt that meaſures ſhould 
be taken by the parliament of Ireland for giving the like 
protection to the copy-rights of the authors and book- 
{ellers of that kingdom. | 
19. That it js expedient that regulations ſhould be 
adopted with reſpect to patents to be hereafter granted for 
the encouragement of new inventions, ſo that the rights, 
privileges, and reſtrictions thereon granted and contained, 
ſhall be of equal duration and force throughout Great 
Britain and Ireland.“ 

20. That the appropriation of whatever ſum the 
groſs bereditary revenue of the kingdom of Ireland (the 


due collection thereof being ſecured by permanent pro- 
| viſions) 
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vißßons) ſhall produce, after deducting all drawbacks, re- 


payments, or bounties granted in the nature of draw- 
backs, over and above the ſum of fix hundred and fifty- 
ſix thouſand pounds in each year, towards the ſupport of 
the naval force of the empire, to be applied in ſuch manner 
as the parliament of Ireland ſhall direct by an act to be 
paſſed for that purpoſe, will be a fatisfaCory proviſion, pro- 
portioned to the growing proſperity of that kingdom, to- 
wards defraying, in time of peace, the neceſſary expenſes 
of protecting the trade and general intereſts of the em- 
ire. 4 * 
The chief objects of the additional propoſitions were 
to provide, iſt, That whatever navigation laws the 
B.itiſh parliament ſhould hereafter find it neceſſary to 
enact for the preſervation of her marine, the fame ſhould 
be paſſed by the legiſlature of Ireland. 2dly, Againſt 
the importing into Ireland, and from thence into Great 
Britain, of any other Weſt India merchandiſes than 
ſuch as were the produce of our own colonies ;—and 
zdly, That Ireland ſhould debar itſelf from trading to 
any of the countries beyond the cape of Good Hope to 
the fireights of Magellan, fo long as it ſnould be thought 
neceſſary to continue the charter of the Engliſh Eaſt India 
company. | 
In the courſe of the debates upon the propoſitions as 


they ſtood with theſe amendments and additions, that 


which met with the moſt vigorous oppoſition (independent 
of ſuch genera] reaſoning as went againſt the ſyſtem alto- 
gether) was the fourth, in which Great Britain, it was 
aſſerted, aſſumed both a preſent and future power to bind 
Ireland by ſuch acts as ſhe ſhould paſs relative to the 
trade and commerce of both kingdoms. This was ſtated 
to be directly in the teeth of what had been ſolemnly ſti- 


pulated betwixt the two kingdoms, namely, that Ireland 


was in future only to be bound by her own ſtatutes 
That it was a reſumption of the right of legiſlating for 
Ireland, which this country had renounced—'That it was 
bartering the libertiesof Ireland for theadvantages held out 


to that kingdom by the ſyſtem now propoſed, and there- 
| | by 
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by purchaſing Iriſh ſlavery at the expenſe of Engliſh 


commerce. | 

With reſpe& to the laſt propoſition, which ſtipulated, 
that whenever there ſhould be a ſurplus of the revenue 
of Ireland, over and above the ſum of 656,000]. ſuch 


ſurp;us ſhould be applied to the ſupport of the Britiſh 


Navy, it was urged, that if this was held forth as a 
compenſation for advantages voluntarily reſigned by Great 
Britain, nothing could be more fallacious, the preſent 
net revenue of that kingdom being little more than 
333,000l. and therefore little more than half the ſtipu- 
lated ſum, over and above which the ſurpius only was 
to be applied in aid of the public revenue of this 
country. | 
The arguments which were offered generally, and 
againſt the whole of the propoſed ſyſtem, went chiefly 
upon the ſuppoſed injury, which the anufactures and 
commerce of Great Britain would fuſtain from it: The 
former, from the comparative ſmall price of labour in 
Ireland, which alone, it was contended, would ſoon 
enable that kingdom to underſell us both at home and 
abroad ; the latter, from the facility with which it was 
well known the revenue laws in Ircland were evaded. 
The impoſſibility of preventing the clandeſtine im- 
portation of a variety of the moſt important articles, 
was ſtrongly inſiſted on; and it was added, that the 
competition which would ariſe betwixt the two kingdoms, 
which ſhould ſell cheapeſt, would of courſe inereaſe the 
evil, Finally, it was argued, that ſuch was the na- 
ture of the propoſitions, that in whatever proportion 
one country might benefit from them, in the very ſame 
the other would become a loſer ; and that as to Ireland, 
whether the advantages gained on her part were great 


or {mall, they were to be purchaſed at the price of her 
liberty. | 


In tavour of the ſyſtem it was argued, that it was a 
meaſure of abſojute neceſſity, in order to put an end to 
the diſcontents which prevailed to ſo alarming a degree 
in the filter kingdom. That if the preſent propoſitions 


were 
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were not paſſed into a law, all that had already been 
done in favour of Ireland would prove nugatory, as it 


was clearly inadequate to the expectations of that 


country. | | 

That with reſpe& to the fourth propoſition, it was a 
condition which the ſafety of our own navigation laws 
mace it neceſſary to annex to the boon granted to Ireland. 
That it was unfair to infer from hence that the Britiſh 
legiſlature had any views of trenching on the independ- 
ence of Ireland, ſince it left to that kingdom the option 
of taking or refuſing the advantages held out to her, 
ſubject to ſuch a condition. That the condition itlelf 
was {uch as had frequently been adopted in the negoti- 
ations of independent ſtates; as in the late treaty be- 
twixt this kingdom and France, when the latter bound 
herſelf to publiſh certain edicts, as ſoon as other edits 
ſtipulated on our part where publiſhed by this country *. 

With reſpect to the diſadvantages which it had been 
ſuppoſed our manufactures would have to encounter from 
the comparative {mall price of labour in Ireland, it was 
ſaid ſuch a ſuppoſition aroſe from a miſconception of 
facts; that the wages of artizans and manufacturers, 
although not of common labourers, were higher there 
than in this country, and therefore there was little like- 
lihood of their being able to underſell us on that ground, 
Nor could our commerce be in any danger from the rea- 


ſons which had been alleged, ſince the proviſions and 


reſtrictions contained in the propoſitions were ſufficient as 
well to prevent any clandeſtine importation of foreign 
goods into Ireland, as to inſure the duties payable on all 
ſuch as might be legally imported. 


* In anſwer to this argument, Mr. Fox replied, that in 


the caſe ſtated, one nation bound itſelf to do ſomething de- 


fined and ſpecific, when the other adopted ſome other de- 
fined and ſpecific meaſure. To make the caſes fimilar, an 
inſtance ſhould be produced, which Mr. Fox affirmed could 
not be found in the hiſtory of mankind, where one inde- 
pendent ſtate bound itſelf ſolemnly to do any thing unde- 


lined, unſpecific, and uncertain, at the arbitrary demand of 


another. 1 
The 
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The propoſitions, after having been agitated upwards 
of three months, and after having received a variety of 
amendments and alterations, finally paſſed the houſe of 
commons by a large majority, and on the zoth of May 
were carried up to the houſe of lords. They here again 


encountered a conſiderable degree of oppoſition, and 


received ſeveral amendments, although not of a material 
nature. 

The propoſitions having thus paſſed both houſes, a 
bill founded on them was brought into the houſe of 
commons by Mr. Pitt, which was read the firſt time 
before the end of the ſeſſion (July 28); and was follow- 
ed by an addreſs to his majeſty, voted by both houles, 
wherein they acquainted hira with what they had done, 


and that it remained for the parliament of Ireland to 


judge and decide thereupon. | 

That kingdom had attended the progreſs of the pro- 
poſitions the Britiſh parliament wita much anxiety and 
patience. On their arrival, they met with the moſt 
diſcouraging reception ; they were petitioned againſt by 
ſeveral of the public bodies, and many of the members 
of the Iriſh houſe of commons ſtrongly marked their 


diſapprobation of the additions and alterations which - 


the original ſyſtern had undergone. 


On the 12th of Augult, the ſecretary to the lord lieu- 
tenant moved the houſe for leave to bring in a bill cor- 
reſpondent to that moved by the Engliih miniſter. The 
debates on this occaſion, and more eſpecially on the 
ſide of oppoſition, were long and animated. Whatever 
had the leaſt appearance of infringing on the legiſlative 
independency of Ireland, was marked and ſtigmatiſed 


in terms of the utmoit. indignation and contempt. The 


erpetual diſpoiition of her hereditary revenue by the 


laſt propoſition- the ſurrender of her commercial legiſ- 


lation by the fourth---the reſtraint impoſed on her from 
trading beyond the cape of Good Hope and the itreights 


of Magellan by the ninth---were put in every point of 


view in which reaſoning and eloquence could render them 
impreſſive and convincing, On this fide of the queſtion, 
Mr, Grattan and Mr, Flood were the molt contpicuous 


ſpeakers. 
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ſpeakers. The firſt of theſe gentlemen, after ſtating 
8 preſent ſituation of Ireland, with reſpect to the ad- 
vantages ſhe had already acquired, compared it with the 
condition it would be left in by the ſyſtem now propoſed. 
See,“ ſaid he, “ what you obtained without com- 
penlation; a colony trade, a free trade, the independency 
of your judges, the government of your army, the ex- 
tenſion of the conſtitutional powers of your council, the 
reſcoration of the judicature of your lords, and the in- 
dependency of your legiſlature! 

«© Sce now what you obtain by compenſation ; a co- 

venant not to trade beyond the cape of Good Hope and 
the ſtreights of Magellan; a covenant not to take fo- 
reign plantation produce, but as the parliament of Great 
Britain ſhall permit; a covenant not to take Britiſh 
plantation produce, but as Great Britain ſha)l preſcribe ; 

a covenant not to take certain produce of the United States 
of North America, but as Great Britain ſhall permit; 
a convenant to make ſuch acts of navigation as Great 
Britain ſha!l preſcribe z a covenant never to protect your 
own manufactures, never to guard the FROM of Aan 
manufactures!? 

In favour of the bill it was urged by Mr. Firzgibbon#, 
Mr. Hutchinſon +, and Me. Forſter f, that the fourth 
propolition, which had excited ſo much jealouſy and 
alarm, could not on any fair conſtruction be ſaid to take 
from Ireland her right of commercial legiſlation, any 
more than the acts paſſed in 1779 and 1782 had done 
before z wherein Ireland bad ſtipulated to trade with the 
Britiſh colonies and ſettlements in ſuch manner as Great 
Britain herſeif traded, to impole the like duties, and to 
adopt the ſame reſtrictions and regulations. That in 
the bill before them, 1t was propoſed to trade with Great 
Britain on the ſame principle; the liberty of either com- 
piying with the conditions, or renouncing the 8 


*The Attorney General. 
+ Provoſt of Trinity college, Dublin, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, . 
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in toto, whenever the conditions ſhould become obnoxious 
and diſſatis factory, would be left by the preſent bill 
full as much in the power of the Iriſh parhament, as it 
was by either of the foregoing acts. The difference 
only was, that by the former acts Ireland had ſubſcribed 
to the commercial laws which had been adopted by 
Great Britain for 290 years back; by the prefent, to 
ſach as that country ſhould bind itſelf to in future; but 
that it would be ſtill in the power of the Iriſh parliament 
to renounce theſe laws, and the whole agreement together, 
whenever ſhe thought proper. On the other hand, the 
commercial advantages offered to Ireland by the hill 
were ſtated to be very important; the linen trade was 
thereby ſecured to her for ever; the colony trade through 
Ireland to Great Britain was given her; the Britiſh 
markets were thrown open to Iriſh manutactures ; and 
again, as theſe manufactures were allowed to be re-ex- 
ported from Great Britain, with a drawback of all 
duties, the Iriſh would, in effect, export on the founda- 
tion of Britiſh capital, at the ſame time that they were 
left to employ their own capital in the extenſion of their 
home manufactures. | : 

The houle at length divided upon the queſtion 3 when 
there appeared for leave to bring in the bill 127, againſt 
it 108, 

So ſmall a majority in favour of ſo important a mea- 
ſure, was looked upon as a defeat; and accordingly, 
although Mr. Orde afterwards moved to have the bill 
read a firſt time, and to be printed, yet he declared he 
ſhould not proceed any farther in the buſineſs during 
the preſent ſeſſion, nor at all, unleſs the kingdom in 
general ſhovid grow to a better liking of a meaſure, 
which he was confident, upon a farther and more tem- 
perate re- conſideration of its principles, would obtain 
their approbation. | 

Thus terminated the intended commercial arrangement 
betwixt Great Britain and Ireland, after having exer- 
ciſed the attention of both kingdoms for upwards of 
ſeven months, 

; We 


"> 
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We ſhall take this opportunity, before we diſmiſs 
our review of Iriſh affairs, to mention the intended 
ſcttlement of the Geneveſe emigrants in Ireland. 

The diſputes and difſent:ons which had fo long ſubſiſt- 
ed betwixt the ariſtocratic and democratic powers in the 
republic of Geneva being finally terminated in favour of 
the former, through the interference of the kings of 
France and Sardinia, and the cantons of Zuric and 


Berne, a number of the citizens of the popular party 


reſolved to quit a country, in the government of which 
their weight and authority was totally at an end. 

On this occaſion they turned their eyes upon Ireland, 
and commiſſioners were accordingly ſent by them to 
Dublin, to conſult and treat with government there re- 
lative to their reception into that kingdom. The com- 
miſſioners, on their arrival, received the greateſt per- 
ſonal attention from the people in general, but more eſ- 
peciaily from the different corps of voluntiers in the 
province of Leinſter, into ſeveral of which, as a mark 
of reſpe& paid to the cauſe they came to ſolicit, they 
were choſen as members. : | 

Their requeſt, with reſpe& to the admiſſion of their 
countrymen into Ireland, was complied with, and a 
particular tra& of land in the county of Waterford was 
afterwards ſet apart fur the new ſettlers. 

Notwithſtanding theſe preparations, the whole ſcheme 
in the end proved abortive. The terms inſiſted upon by 
the Geneveſe, previous to their becoming ſubje&ts of a 
new ſtate, were, 1it. That they ſhe uld be repreſented in 
parliament. 2dly. That they ſhould be formed into a 
diſtin&t corporation. Ard, 3dly. That they ſhould be 
governed by their own laws. The firſt of theſe con- 
dittons might have been a matter of opinion, and fub- 
ject to diſcuſſion; but the two Jait were held to be 
incompatible with the laws and the conſtitution of Ire- 
land, and as ſuch were totally rejected. 

This diſagreement hetween the parties on leading 
points ſtopped all further procedure in the buſineſs, 
Some of the Geneveſe, however, tranſported themſelves 


into Ireland; but they ſoon found by experience, that 


FF2 | nothing 
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nothing was gained by changing their ſituation, and moſt 
of them, after a fhort ſtay, quitted the kingdom. 
The tranſactions which were carrying on in Great 
Britain will now be reverted to. But happily the tran- 
quillity which pervaded Europe in general, and England 
in particular, at this period, leaves little to the pen of hiſ- 
tory to record, and ſtill leſs for the philanthropiſt to de- 
plore ; becauſe that ſtate of human affairs which is moſt 
conducive to the univerſal happineſs of mankind, 1s com- 
monly moſt barren of political incident. Nations which 
had lately been convolſed and oppreſſed by the barbarous 
rage of war, were now directed to the faſutary taſk of 
repairing their injured finances, or improving their dila- 
pidated commerce. 8 
The Britiſh parliament aſſembled on the 24th of Ja- 
nuary 1786, In the ſpeech from the throne, the king 
declared to the houſe of commons his earneſt wiſh to en- 
force ceconomy in every department; recommending to 
them the maintenance of our naval ſtrength on the moſt 
reſpectable footing ;/ and above all the eſtabliſhment of a 
fixed plan for the reduction of the national debt. Though 
'addrefſes were moved and carried through both houſes, 
vet the ſpeech itſelf underwent a conſiderable degree of 
animadverſion. Mr. Fox took this opportunity to enter 
at large into the ſituation in which we ſtood with reſpect 
to the ſeveral powers of Europe. He cenſured the impo- 
litic conduct of his majeſty's miniſters, in not cultivat- 
ing uſeful ajliances, and their negligence in being perpe- 
tually behind hand in all their foreign negotiations, 
It was owing, he ſaid, to their criminal miiconduct 
that the houſe of Bourbon had got the ſtart of England 
in their late treaty. with the United Provinces, by which 


France, Spain, and Holland, three of the molt powerful 
maritime nations of Europe, were combined in a confe- 


deracy againſt Great Britain. 

The firſt object which engaged the attention of parlia- 
-ment, was a plan propoſed by the Dake of Richmond, 
as maſter- general of the ordnance, for the fortification of 
the dock-yards at Portſmouth and Plymouth. The out- 
line .F this ſcheme had, by his majeſty's command, been 
IT N | {ubmitted, 
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ſubmitted, in the courſe of the preceding ſummer, to the 
examination of a board of land and ſea officers, whole 
report was afterwards examined by a board of engineers, 
for the purpoſe of forming a proper eſtimate of the expenſe. 
On the 1oth of February the eſtimate of the ordnance, 
which amounted to 760,097 1. was brought up by Mr. 
Pitt, in the committee of ſupply. That gentleman called 
the attention of the houſe to the plan laid before them in 


the courſe of the laſt ſeſſion by the ſame noble Duke, 


which had ſince met with the ſanction and approbation of 
a board of land and fea officers appointed for that pur- 
poſe. The ſurpriſe which was manifeſted laſt year, when 
the quieftion was under diſcuſſion, now roſe into indigna- 
tion and reſentment. The ſubject was at length brought 
under the conſideration of the houſe in the form of a re- 
ſolntion. Mr. Sheridan was the moſt diſtinguiſhed ſpeaker 
on that occaſion. He objected to the propoſal in the firſt 
place, upon general and conſtitutional Tat and 
ſtrongly recommended © a conſtitutional jealouſy of 
every augmentation of the military force of the nation. 
„It was,” he ſaid, © the nature of kings to love power, 
and in the conſtitution of armies to obey kings. It was 


the duty of parliament (he obſerved), on every occaſion, 


to look forward with a ſuſpicious eye to the fatal conſe- 
quences of ſuch augmentation, ſhould that force by any 


unforeſeen and unhappy chance, be ever entruſted to im- 


proper hands.“ 
The ſecond ground on which Mr. Sheridan objected 


to the motion was, that the report itſelf of the board of 
general officers did not warrant or authoriſe the ſyſtem, 


He ſaid, that mutilated as the report appeared before the 
houſe, it was ſtill evident, that, ſo far from having re- 
ceived the unanimous ſanction of the board, from the re- 
ference which was made to the minutes of the zawval offi- 
ers, there was reaſon to believe that thoſe minutes con- 


that the opinion of the laut officers vas founded upon 
hypothetica} and conditional ſuggeſtions, and upon ſuch 
«gia as the maſter general ef the ordnance had propoied 
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to them, for the truth or probability of which, the board 
:nvariably refuſed to make themſelves reſponſible, 

The miniſter upon this occaſion, found himſelf great. 
ly deſerted by the country gentlemen, or independent in- 
tereſt of the houſe; and the diviſion was rendered memo- 
rable by an exact equality of numbers, both the ayes and 
the noes amounting to 169. The ſpeaker being of courſe 
compelled to give his caſting vote, acquired much credit 
and applauſe, by adding his negative to thoſe who had 
voted for the rejection of this chimerical ſy ſtem of de- 
fence, | 
It was thought ſingular that the miniſter, notwith- 

ſtanding this defeat, ſhould have the temerity, after an 

Interval of a few weeks, to bring forward the queſtion 
once more in a new form, by moving, That an eſti- 
mate of the expenſe of ſuch part of the plan of forti- 
fication recommended in the late report, as might appear 
molt neceſſary to be carried info :mmediate execution, be 
referred to a committee of ſupply,” Mr. Pitt, however, 
perceiving the houſe ſo maniteitly adverſe to this attempt, 
thought proper to withdraw his motion; on which Mr. 
Fox expreſſed his earneſt hope that miniſters would in 
future pay more reſpect to the opinion of the legiſlature, 
and not attempt to force an obnoxious meaſure upon the 
country.” In ſhort, the public ſeemed to be convinced 
that both Mr. Pitt and the duke of Richmond, in the 
proſecution of this favourite project, relied upon far other 
and higher ſupport than that which could be derived from 
the obſcure and ambiguous deciſion of a board of general 
officers. 

An alteration in one of the clauſes of the mutiny bill 
was this year introduced, which ſubjected officers by bre- 
ws although out of the fcrvice, to the regulation of the 
act. SO 

In the month of March the grand buſineſs of the ſeſ- 
ſion, as alluded to in the ſpeech, was brought forward. 
Mr. Pitt moved for the appointment of a ſele& commit- 


lie revenue and expenditure, The reſult of their in- 
e £ | quiry 


tee, by ballot, to report to the houſe the ſtate of the pub- 
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pounds had already been paid into 


annually be invariably applied to the liquidation of the 


tain commiſſioners, to be by them applied regularly to 
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quiry was in a high degree pleaſing and ſatisfactory. 
The amount of the revenue for 1785, was eſtimated at 
15, 397, o l. The permanent expenditure, including 
the civil liſt, and the intereſts payable on the different 
funds, amounted to 10, 5 4, col. The peace eſtabliſn- 
ment, allowing eighteen thouſand men for the navy, and 
the uſual complement of ſeventy regiments for the army, 
exclufive of life guards and cavalry, was eftimated at 
3,924,0001. in all 14,478, oool.; of conſequence there 
remained a ſurplus of more than god, oool. 

The minifter, upon this report, obſerved, that 
though this was tated to be the annual expenditure, an 
interval muſt elapſe before this reduction could take place; 
this term he fixed at four years. He calculated that the 
exceedings of the army, navy, ordnance, together with 
the ſums neceſſary for th: indemnification of the 
American loyaliſts, would amount to about three mil! 
lions. Theſe unavoidable exceedings were amongſt 1 
the bitter fruits of the late war; but there were {ms 
appropriated during it to different ſervices, which had 
not been expended ; four hundred and fifty thoutand 
the exchequer upon 
this account, and he conjectured that there was another 
million in the hands of former paymaſters, which would 
ſoon be brought in. | 

There was, moreover, a balance of Goo, oool. due 
to government, from the Eaſt India company. He then 
propoſed to the houle, that the fum of one million 
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national debt. The iurplus of the revenue, amounting 
to the ſum of go00,0c01]. only, My. Pitt moved for an 
additional duty on ſpirits, on certan kinds of timber 
imported, and on perfumery, which would together be 
more than ſufficient to make up. the deficiency. He pro- 
poſed to veſt this annual million in the hands of cer. 
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the purpoſe of ſtock; fo that no ſum ſhould ever ie 
within the graſp large enough to tempt him to violate this 
ſacred depoſit. The intereſts annually diſcharged were, 
conformably to this plan, to be added to, and incor- 

porated . 
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$22 HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
to them, for the truth or probability of which, the board 
invariably refuſed to make themſelves reſponſible, 

The miniſter upon this occaſion, found himſelf great. 
ly deſerted by the country gentlemen, or independent in- 
tereſt of the houſe ; and the diviſion was rendered memo- 
rable by an exact equality of numbers, both the ayes and 
the noes amounting to 169. The ſpeaker being of courſe 
compelled to give his caſting vote, acquired much credit 
and applauſe, by adding his negative to thoſe who had 
voted for the rejection of this chimerical ſyitem of de» 
fence, 

It was thought ſingular that the miniſter, notwith- 
ſtanding this defeat, ſhould have the temerity, after an 
interval of a few weeks, to bring forward the queſtion 
once more in a new form, by moving, That an eſti- 
mate of the expenſe of ſuch part of the plan of forti- 
fication recommended m the late report, as might appear 
molt neceſſary to be carried into immediate execution, be 
referred to a committee of ſupply.,”* Mr. Pitt, however, 


perceiving the houſe ſo manifeſtly adverſe to this attempt, 


thought proper to withdraw his motion; on which Mr. 
Fox expreſſed his earneſt hope that miniſters would in 
future pay more reſpect to the opinion of the legiſlature, 
and not attempt to force an obnoxious meaſure upon the 
country.” In ſhort, 'the public ſcemed to be convinced 
that both Mr. Pitt and the duke of Richmond, in the 
proſecution of this favourite project, relied upon far other 
and higher ſupport than that which could be derived from 
the obſcure and ambiguous deciſion of a board of general 
officers. hy” ND 
An alteration in one of the clauſes of the mutiny bill 
was this year introduced, which ſubjected officers by bre- 
vet, although out of the fcrvice, to the regulation of the 


act. | 
In the month of March the grand buſineſs of the ſeſ- 
ſion, as alluded to in the ſpeech, was brought forward. 
Mr. Pitt moved for the appointment of a ſelect commit- 
tee, by ballot, to report to the houſe the ſtate of the pub- 
ie revenue and expenditure, The reſult of their in- 
* * quiry 
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GEORGE III. 323 
quiry was in a high degree pleaſing and ſatisfactory. 
The amount of the revenue for 1785, was eftimated at 
1 5, 397, o l. The permanent expenditure, including 
the civil liſt, and the intereſts payable on the different 
funds, amounted to 10, 554, ocol. The peace eſtabliſſi- 
ment, allowing eighteen thouſand men for the navy, and 
the uſual complement of ſeventy regiments for the army, 
excluſive of life guards and cavalry, was eftimated at 
3,924, oool. in all 14,478, oo00l.; of conſequence there 
remained a ſurplus of more than goo, cool. | 
The miniſter, upon this report, obſerved, that 
though this was {tated to be the annual expenditure, an 
interval muſt eJapſe before this reduction could take place; 
this term he fixed at four years. He calculated that the 


exceedings of the army, navy, ordnance, together with 


the ſums neceſſary for the indemnification of the 


American loyaliſts, would amount to about three mil- 
lions. Theſe unavoidable exceedings were amongſt 


the bitter fruits of the late war; but there were ſums 
appropriated during it to different fervices, which had 
not been expended; four hundred and fifty thoufand 
pounds had already been paid into the exchequer upon 
this account, and he conjectured that there was another 
million in the hands of former paymaſters, which would 
ſoon be brought in. | 

There was, moreover, a balance of Goo, oool. due 
to government, from the Eaſt India company, He then 
propoſed to the houle, that the ſum of one million 
annually be invariably applied to the liquidation of the 
national debt. The ſurplus of the revenue, amounting 
to the ſum of goo, oo l. only, My. Pitt moved for an 
additional duty on ſpirits, on certain kinds of timber 
imported, and on pertumery, which wouid together be 
more than ſufficient to make up the deficiency. He pro- 
poſed to veſt this annual million in the hands of cer. 
tain commiſſioners, to be by them applied regularly to 
the purpoſe of ſtock ;; ſo that no ſum ſhould ever Jie 
within the graſp large enough to tempt him to violate this 
ſacred depoſit. Fhe intereſts annually diſcharged were, 
conformably to this plan, to be added to, and incor- 
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porated with, the original fund: fo that it would operate 
with a determined and accelerated velocity : Being, in 
this reſpect, framed upon the model of the ſinking fund, 
formerly projected by fir Robert Walpole. This fund 
was alſo to be aſſiſted by the annuities granted for dit. 
ferent terms, which would from time to time fall in 
within the limited period of 28 years, at the expiration 
of which Mr. Pitt calculated that the fund would pro- 


duce an income of 4,000,000 per annum. When the 


plan was arrived at this ſtate, parliament might adopt 
new meaſures for the relief of the nation, by extinguiſh- 
ing ſome of the moft oppreſſive taxes. The commiſ- 
ſioners to be appointed under the act were, the chancellor 
of the exchequer, the ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, 
the maſter of the rolls, the governor and deputy gover- 
nor of the bank of England, and the accomptant ge-. 
neral of the high court of Chancery. - | 
In the progreſs of the bil! Mr. Fox ſuggeſted, ** that 
whenever a loan ſhould hereafter be made, the commil- 
fioners ſhould be empowered to accept the loan, or ſuch 
proportion of it as ſhould be equa] to the caſh then in 
their hands; the intereſt and douceur annexed ro which 
mould be applied to the purpoſes of the ſinking fund.“ 
This amendment was received with facility by Mr. Pit, 
and the bill finally paſſed with the great and deſerved 
approbation of all intelligent perſons throughout the 
kingdom, who concuried with the recent report of the 
comm flioners, „that ſome plan muſt be adopted for the 
reduction of the national debt, or ſerious conſequences 
will enſue,” | | 
The nation regretted to find that amidſt this laudable 
lan of economy, and even before the ſinking fund bill 
zafled into a law, a meflage was delivered from the king 


to the houſe of commons by the miniſter, ſtating, «that 
it gave him great cor cern to inform them, that it had 


not been found f Hble to confine the expenſes of the 
civil liſt within the anppa] tum of 850,000 J. now appli- 
cable to that purpoſe, A tarther debt had been neceſ- 
ſarily incurred, and the king relied on che zeal and at- 
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GFORGE III. 325 
fection of his parliament to make proviſion for its diſ- 
charge.“ | 

Mr. Pitt ftated, in ſupport of the motion grounded 
on this meſſage, ** that, under Mr Burke's reform bill, 
an annual reduction of 50,0001. from the civil liſt had 
been ſet apart by the parliament, for the liquidation by 
inſtalments of the ſum of 300,000]. then iſſued in ex- 
chequer bills for the ſupply of former deficiencies. 
Of this debt 1$0,0001. yet remained unpaid, and a freſh 
debt of 30,0001. had accrued; and he reſted the neceſhty 
of a grant equal to thoſe united ſums upon this fperplex- 
ng dilemma : Either parliament had, at the period re- 
ferred to, directed when the propoſed liquidation ſhould 
be effected, the civil lift ſhould be allowed so, ooo l. 


per annum more than was neceſſary, or it was then put 


upon a footing of 50,0001. per annum leſs than was ne- 
ceſſary: Experience had proved the latter to be the caſe; 
and therefore it was reaſonable to expect that the ſum of 
210, 00 l. now requiſite to clear off the old and new in- 
cumbrances, would be voted without heſitation.“ | 

Thoſe who wiſhed rather to leſſen than to augment the 
burdens of the people, anſwered the advocates of courtly 
magnificence with great force and energy; they contended, 
that it was poſſible that the dignity of the crown might be 
ſupported without paſſing the preſcribed limits. Perhaps 
ſome of the members might recollect on this occaſion, 
that the executive government of the republic of America 
was ſupported without any apparent forf=iture of d4:gx2ty, 
at leſs than one fortzeth part of the expenſe. - To tivuſe 
who were acquainted with the growing influence of the 
crown, it was a matter of more regret than ſurpriſe, that 
the money requeſted was uitimately votet. 

During this ſeſhon, many petitions were preſented for 
the repeal of the unpopular tax upen retail ſhops, but 
without the defired effect. An atiempt was alſo made 
by Mr. Pulteney, ſupported by many reſpe&abie mem- 
bers of the houſe, to repeal a mott deteftably oppreſſive 
clauſe, in the late act relative to hawkers and pedlars, by 
which juſtices of the peace were empowered to imprifon 
any perſon of this profeſſion at their diſcret.on. This 
N | propoſal 
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propel was rejected at the ſecond reading, by a majority 
of fifty voices. 


A bill was paſſed, in this ſeſſion, for transferring part 


of the duties on foreign wines, from the cuſtoms to the 
exciſe. Mr. Pitt ſtated the revenue on this article to be 


inferior, by the ſum of 280,000 1. to what it had been | 


in the middle of the century. This meaſure was oppoſed 
in the houſe of lords by lord Loughborough (who was 
now changed into a whig and a patriot), as in the higheſt 
degree arbitrary and unconſtitutional. He was anſwered 
by lord Camden, whoſe zeal for the conſtitution had not 
been ſubje& to ſuch remarkable variations. Lord Camden 
admitted, © That the exciſe laws, taken collectively, 
might in a certain ſenſe be conſidered as a departure from 
the conſtitution ; but the preſent ſtate of the country ren- 
dered them neceſſary. I he preſent bill, in particular, 
was calculated tv countera&t the notorious impoſitions 
practiſed by the wine merchants, to delude the public, 
to cheat the revenue, and injure the health of the con- 
ſumer.“ | 

Mr. Haſtings, late governor of Bengal, arrived in 
England in the month of June 1785; and the ſeaſon be- 
ing then far advanced, Mr. Burke gave notice of his in- 
tenticn, to move early in the next ſeſſion for parliament- 
ary inveſtigation into his conduct. | 

Major Scott, who had upon all occaſions diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf as the friend and advocate of Mr. Haſtings, on 
the firſt day of the meeting of parliament, reminded Mr, 
Burke of tie pledge he had made, and challenged him in 
_ peremptory terms to come to an immediate decifion. 

On F 965 the 17th of February, Mr. Burke brought 
this ſubject before the houſe of commons: Atterdefiring the 
clerk to read the 44th and 45th reſolutions of cenſure and 
recal of Mr. Haſtings, moved by Mr. Dundas on the 29th 
of May 1782, he ſaid that he entirely agreed in opinion 
with the friends of that gentleman, that the reſolution 
which had been read ſhould not be ſuffered to remain a 
mere calumny on the page of their journals ; at the ſame 
time he lamented that the ſolemn buſineſs of the day 
ſhould have devolved upon him by the natural _ of 
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ſome, by the political death of others, and in ſome in- 
ſtances by a death to duty and to principle, It wonld 
doubtleſs, ſaid he, have come forward with much more 
weight and effect in the hands of the right honourable 
gentleman who had induced the houfe to adopt thoſe re- 
ſolutions, or in thoſe of another gentleman, who had 
taken an active part in the ſelett committee, and then en- 
joyed a confidential poſt in the Indian department, —the 
ſecretary of the board of control; but as he could not 
perceive any intentions of the kind in either of thoſe 
members, and as he had been perſonally called upon, in 
a manner highly honourable to the party intereſted in the 
preceeding, but in a manner which rendered it impoſſible 
for him not to do his duty, he ſhould endeavour to the 
beſt of his power to ſupport the credit and dignity of the 
houſe, to enforce its intentions, and give vigour and ef- 
fe& to a ſentence paſſed four years ago; and he truſted 
that he ſhould receive that protection, that fair and ho- 
nourable interpretation of his conduct, which the houſe 
owed to thoſe who acted in its name, and under the ſanc- 
tion of its authority. | | 
Having endeavoured upon this ground to remove the 

odium 4 appearing a forward proſecutor of public delin- 
quency, Mr. Burke called back the recollection of the 
houſe to the ſeveral proceedings which had been had in 
parliament reſpecting the mal- adminiſtration of the com- 
pany's affairs in India, from the period of lord Clive's 
government down to the reports of the ſecret and ſelect 
committees, the reſolutions moved thereupon, and the 
approbation repeatedly given to theſe proceedings by his 


majeſty from the throne. - It was upon the authority, the 


ſanction, and the encouragement thus afforded him, that 

he reſted his accuſation of Mr. Haſtings, as a delinquent 
of the firſt magnitude. | 
After going through an infinite variety of topics rela- 
tive to this part of his ſubje&, he proceeded to explain 
the proceis which he ſhould recommend to the houſe to 
purſue. There were, he obſerved, three ſeveral modes 
of proceeding againſt ſtate delinquents, which, according 
to the exigencies of particular caſes, bad each at different 
| times 
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times been adopted. The firſt was to direct his majeſty's 
attorney-gencral to pioſecute; from this mode he ac- 
knowledged himſelf totally averſe, not only becauſe he had 
not diſcovered in the learned gentleman, whoſe reſpectable 
character and profeſſional abilities had advanced him to 
that high official ſituation, that zeal for public juſtice in 
the preſent inſtance, which was a ne 219 qualification 
in a public proſecutor; but more eſpecially, becauſe he 
thought a trial in the court of King's Bench, amidft a 
cloud of clauſes of meum and tuum, of treſpaſs, uſſault, 
battery, converſion, and trover, &c. &c. not at all ſuit. 
ed to the ſize and enormity of the off:nder, or to the com- 
plicated nature and extent of his offences. Another mode 
of proceeding oecaſionally adopted by the houſe was by 
bill of pains and penalties ; this mode he alſo greatly dif. 
approved of, 1n the firſt place, as attended with. great 
hardſhip and injuſtice to the party proſecuted, by obliging 
him to anticipate his defence; and ſecondly, as putting 
the houſe in a ſituation which, where the nature of the 
caſe did not abſolutely require it, ought carefully to be 
avoided, that of ſhifting its character backwards and 
forwards, and appearing in the fame cauſe one day as ac- 
cuſers, and another as judges.— The only proceſs that 
remained, was by the ancient and conſtitutional mode of 
zmpeachment; and even in adopting this proceſs, he ſhould 
advice the houſe to proceed with all poiſible caution and 
rudence. It had been uſual, he obſerved, in the ſirſt 
inſtance, to reſolve that the party accuſed ſhould be im- 
peached, and then to appoint a committee to examine 
the evidence, and find the articles on which the impcach- 
ment was to be founded. — This mode of proceeding had, 
From the heat and paſſion with which the minds of men were 
ſometimes apt to be inflamed, led the houſe, on more than 
one occaſicn, into the diſgraceful dilemma of either aban- 
doning the impeachment they had veted, or of preferring 
articles which they had not evidence to ſupport. ---In or- 
der to ſteer clear of this diſgrace, he ſhould move that 
ſuch papers as were neccilary for ſubſtantiating the guilt 
of Mr. Haſtings, if guilt there was, ſhould be laid be- 
{ore the houſe; and that theſe papers, together with the 
: ON Charges 
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charges extracted from them, ſhould be referred to a com- 
mittee of the whole houſe, and evidence examined there- 
on : if the charges ſhould then appear, what he believed 


they would be found to be, charges of the blackeſt and 


fouleſt nature, and ſupported by competent and ſufficient 
evidence, the houſe would then proceed with confidence 
and dignity to the bar of the houſe of lords. 

Having ſtated theſe matters with great preciſion, Mr. 
Burke went into a ſeries of reflections on the nature of 
the office he had undertaken. Every accuſer, he ſaid, 
was himſelf under accuſation at the very time he accuſed 
another ; it behoved him to a& upon ſure grounds, and 
he had therefore choſen the line of conduct he had juſt ex- 
plained, as being at the ſame time the moſt effectual for 
the purpoſes of public juſtice, and the leaſt expoſed tothe 
danger of error: He urged the unavoidable neceſſity of 
making the inquiry perſonal : He aſked what would be 
the ſentiments of the miſerable and oppreſſed natives of 
India, if the reſult of the proceedings in that houſe ſhould 
be to find that enormous peculation exiſted, but that therg 
was no peculator; that there was groſs corruption, but 
no perſon to corrupt, or to be corrupted ; that a torrent 
of violence, oppreſſion, and cruelty, had deluged that 
country, but that every ſoul in it was juſt, moderate, 
and humane? To trace peculation to the peculator, 
corruption to its ſource, and oppreſſion to the oppreſſor, 
had been the object of the reſearches of the ſeveral 
committees that had been inſtituted at different times 
by that houſe; and the reſult was, they found that the 
government in India could not be foul and the governor 
pure. After a fpeech of conſiderable length, in which 
theſe and many other topics of the ſame nature were 
argued w.th great force and perſpicuity, Mr. Burke 
concluded, by moving, “ That copies of all correſpond « 
ence, ſince: the month of January 1782, between War- 
ren Haſtings, Efq. governor general of Bengal, and the 
court of directors, as well before as ſince the return of 
the ſaid governor general, relative to preſents and other 
money particularly received by the ſaid governor general, 
be laid before this houſe. | | 
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The reflections thrown out by Mr. Burke, relative to 
the reſolutions of the ſecret committee and the conduct 
of Mr. Dundas, called up that gentleman to juſtify the 

art he had taken.---He acknowledged that he undoubt- 
edly was the perſon who ſuggeſted the reſolutions alluded 
to, and he had not the ſmalleſt ſcruple to admit that the 
ſame ſentiments that he entertained reſpecting Mr, Hiſt. 
ings, at the time of propoſing thoſe reſolutions, he en- 
tertained at that moment ; but would any one contend 
that thoſe ſentiments went ſo far as to ſuppoſe Mr. Haſt. 
ings to be a fit object for a criminal proſecution? The 
reſolutions went to the recal of Mr. Haſtings; a matter 
which he at the time thought expedient, and had recom- 
mended it to the houſe as a matter of expediency only. 


He thought the conduct of Mr. Haſtings, fince the pe- 


riod to which thoſe reſolutions referred, not only not cri- 
minal but highly meritorious; and he had for that reaſon 
approved of the vote of thanks which the court of direc- 
tors had conferred upon him. 

The charge of conſiſtency being again urged againſt 
Mr. Dundas with great ſeverity, by Mr. Fox, Mr. Pitt 
roſe up in his defence, and retorted the charge with ſome 
acrimony on, Mr. Fox, whoſe conduct, he ſaid, in the 
coalition he had formed with a perſon whom he had been 
in the habit'of loading with the molt extravagant re- 
proaches, had ſufficiently explained to the public his 


ideas of conſiſtency. He contended that the reſolution of 


recal by no means pledged the houſe to proſecute ; ſince, 
if that were the caſe, they would on all occaſions be re- 
duced to the neceſſity either of heſitating on ſuch a ſtep 
(however urgent the emergency might be), until a full 
examination of the conduct of the perſon could be had, or 
of rendering a proſecution unavoidable, although no ade- 
quate inquiry had been inſtiruted to evince its propriety, 
The reſolutions contained in themſelves the whole of the 
oHjeR for which they were deſigned, namely, that in order 
to recover the Ioft confidence of the princes of India, it 
was alyiſihle, what?-- to puniſh ?- No! but to recal 
certain of the com any's ſervants. Whether the conduct 
by which the confidence had been loſt was imputable as a 
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crime to thoſe ſervants, was totally another conſideration: 
He was indeed ready to join in opinion with the gentlemen 
oppoſite to him, that if any real guilt was to be inveſti- 
gated, and adequate puniſhment to be inflicted, his right 
honourable friend would be full as proper a perſon to take 
the lead, and full as l:kely to accompliſh all the pnrpoles 
of public juitice, as thoſe gentlemen into whoſe hands 
the proſecution would fall; but, as it had been faid in 
the courſe of the debate that there were occaſions when 
the formal rules of common juſtice might be overleaped, 
and a proſecution conducted with violence and reſent- 
ment, rather than by the dull forms of ordinary proceed- 
ings ; perhaps, cortidering the preſent buſineſs in that 
point of view, the gentlemen that hail taken it up were 
the fitteſt people to be entruſted with it. With reſpect to 
the papers moved for, Mr. Pitt made no objection, but 
hoped the gentleman who moved for them wouid inform 
the houſe, as early and as explicitly as poſſible, of the na- 
ture and extent of the charges he intended to make. 
The queſtion being carried, Mr. Burke proceeded to 
move for a great variety of other papers, which he al- 
leged were neceſſary for the proſecution of the cauſe he 
had undertaken. Theſe motions produced much con- 
verſation, and towards the cloſe of the day there appeared 
ſome heſitation in the miniſters of the crown, whether it 
would be proper to produce whatever papers might be 
called for on the mere ſuggeſtion of the mover, without 
inſiſting upon his ſtating to the houſe the connexion they 
had with the matters contained in the reports of the com- 
mittees, beyond which they did not think he ought to go 
in the matter of his intended accuſation. At this ſtage 
of the buſmeſs the houſe adjourned at one o' clock, on 
account of the illneſs of the ſpeaker ; and the day follow- 
ing the converſation was renewed, upon a motion for pa- 
pers relative to the affairs of Oude. | 

It was urged, that it would be a precedent of a very 
dangerous nature to ſuffer papers, of the contents of 
which the houſe was in a great meaſure ignorant, to be 
laid upon the table, merely on the word of any individual 
member. Why did not the honourable gentleman bring 
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forward a ſpecific accuſation ? the houſe might then be 
enabled to judge whether the papers moved tor were ne- 
. ceſiary to ſubſtantiate the charge or not; but till that was 
done, it was their duty to reſiſt the production of them, 
In oppoſition to this unexpected obſtacle, Mr. Burke 
contenced, and endeavoured to prove from ſeveral in- 
ſtances, that the practice of the houſe by no means bound 
them down to the mode of proceeding to which it was at- 
tempted to ſubje&t him. In every criminal proceſs, the 
accuſer, who, by becoming ſuch, took upon himſelf the 
onus probandi, was entitled to have fuch documents and 
papers as he eſteemed neceſſary to ſupport the charge he 
undertook to bring forward, open and acceſſible. A re- 
fuſal muſt be attended with a double injuſtice. If the ac- 
cuſed wanted collateral and explanatory aid, he ought 
not to be denied the means of digeſting, explaining, or 
ſimplifying thoſe facts of which he was in prior poſſeſ- 
ſion. If, on the other hand, the grounds of accuſation 
could be extenuated, if the ſeverity of the charge could 
be abated, nay, perhaps annihilated, a denial of that op- 
| R to the accuſer was an injuſtice to the accuſed, 
a ſtratagem to get rid of the whole inquiry; ut he en- 
tertained too ſtrong a ſenſe of what he owed to public 
juſtice, and to humanity, to accept of the ſubterfuge that 
was offered him, and fteal away from and deſert their 
cauſe. He knew that he ſhould have to encounter a con- 
nected force of the firſt weight and influence in the coun- 
try : But he had not undertaken the accuſation upon light 
grounds, and he had the firmeſt rehance upon the juſtice 
of his cauſe. He had been told, that the proſecution would 
be unpopular ; that the peopie of England would reject 
Him in ſuch apurſuit.---O miſerable public! he exclaimed; 
what! for having taken up the cauſe of their injured and 
oppreſſed fellow-fabjeQts in India, for attempting to bring 

o juſtice the plunderers of mankind, the detojators of 
provinces, the oppreſſors of an innocent and meritorious 
people, in every rank, ſex, and condition, the violators 
of public faith, the deſtroyers of the Britiſh character and 
reputation -was he to be unpopular ? Thoſe who had 
a4 | 15 85 | raiſed 
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raiſed monuments of their benevolence, by providing 
| alylums and receptacles for human miſery, were juſtly 
| ranked for ſuch deeds amongſt the benefactors to man- 
| kind; but even theſe acts of patriotiſm and charity were 
| not to be compared to the noble work of ſupporting the 
| moſt ſacred rights and valuable. intereſts of mankind, by 
| bringing to public juſtice the man who had ſacrificed 
| them to his cruelty, his avarice, and his ambition. 
Major Scott followed Mr. Burke, and agreed in op- 
nion with him, that the papers were neceſſary to be pro- 
duced; and Mr. Pitt, after many profeſſions of the moſt 
a unbiaſſed impartiality, concurred with them; remark= 
; ing, at the ſame time, that it would be but fair and can- 
did in the right honourable mover, to give the houſe ſome 
; ſpecitic information of the ſubje& matter of his charges, 
F and to ſtate the grounds and reatons for the production 
f of ſuch papers; as he might think it neceſſary to call for in 
ſupport of them. In compliance with this requeſt, Mr. 


Burke read to the houſe a ſhort abſtract of the ſeveral 
charges which he defigned to bring forward; and pointed 


out the matters, which the ſeveral papers he afterwards 
5 moved for were intended to explain and ſubſtantiate. 

: The reſt of Mr. Burke's motions met with little oppoſi- 
8 tion, till on the zd of March, he moved for copies of letters 

{ and other papers, relative to the treaty of peace with the 


F Mahrattas. This motion was oppoſed by Mr. Dundas 
q and Mr. Pitt, on two grounds; firſt, that the treaty in 
, queſtion was a wiſe and falutary treaty, and had faved , 
t the Britiſh empire in Aſia; and, ſecondly, that the pro- 
e duction of the papers moved for would diſcover tranſac- 

d tions relative to that peace, which ought to be kept a 

t ſecret from the country powers in India, inſomuch as it 

5 would diſcloſe the means by which the ſeveral ſtates tnat 
d verse confederate againſt England were made jealous of 
5 each other, and the intrigues by which they were in- 

t I duced to diflolve that confederacy. In antwer to theſe + , 
8 objections, it was urged, by Mr. Burke and Ar. Fox, 

Ss in the firſt place, that to argue from the, merits oi the 
d I peace, was to beg the queſtion, Mr. H:ittugs was: 
ö charged with having act n that treaty unj eit) trete 
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cheronſly, aud cruelly ; that was the point in iſſue, and 
it could only be tried by the production of the papers, 
The accuſer alleged he was in poſſeſſion of the facts, 
and demanded the public documents only as furniſhing 
the means of forma] evidence of his charge. In the 
ſecond place it was argued, that the reaſons given for 
withholding the papers were, in fact, the ſtrongeſt rea- 
fons for producing them ; thoſe reaſons amountedto this, 
that the papers ought not to be produced, becauſe they 
would diſcover in what manner the different powers in 
India had been ſacrificed in that treaty to each other. 
the very point that was charged in the accuſation. This 
argument, if carried to its full extent, would cover 
almoſt every ſpecies of political delinquency ; ſince it 
made it only neceſſary for the delinquent to add compli- 
cated treachery to his other crimes, to render it danger- 
ous to bring him to a public trial, But the argument 


to were but too well known, and too generally condemned 
and reprobated throughout India. If they were to be a 
ſecret, it would be a ſecret only to the houſe of commons, 
and of this ſufficient proof might eaſily be given. After 
a Jong debate, the houſe divided upon the motion, which 
was rejected by a majority of 87 to 44. 

The conduct of adminiſtration in refuſing the papers 
moved for by Mr. Burke, and the reaſons upon which 
that refuſal was grounded, appeared to the members in 
oppoſition of ſo ſerious and alarming a nature, that the 


reſj ondence of a major Brown, an agent of Mr. Haſt- 
ings at the court of Delhi. Copies of many parts of 
this correſpondence were in the hands of ſome private 
individuals in England; and they were uſed, in the 
courſe of the debate, both to prove the criminal con- 
duct of Mr. Haſtings, and the futility of the pretenſion 
of ſecreſy. | | 5 

It was ſtrongly urged, that if the grounds upon which 
miniſters withheld thoſe papers from the inſpection of 
parliament, were admitted by the houſe as ſufficient, it 
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was futile in another reſpe&; the tranſactions alluded 


ſame motion was twice renewed, on the'6th and on the 
17thiof March, by Mr. Fox, but reſtricted to the cor- 
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would in fact veſt them with a power of protecting every 


delinquent, and quaſhing at the very outſet every public 


inquiry. Notwithſtanding the odium which was at- 
tempted by theſe repeated diſcuſſions to be thrown on 
adminiſtration, they continued firm in their refuſal ; urg- 
inz, in addition to their former arguments, that the 
agency of major Brown was by no means proved, and 
that the correſpondence in queſtion appearea to contain 
merely the wild and chimerical projects of an unauthoriſed 
individual.\ The motion was rejected on the laſt day by 
140 to 73. . | LR 

On the 4th of April, Mr. Burke, in his place, charged 
Warren Haſtings, eſq. the late governor-general of 
Bengal, with ſundry high crimes and miſdemeanours, and 
delivered at the table the nine firſt articles of his charge, 


and the reſt in the courſe of the following week, amount- 
ing in all to twenty-two in number. On the 26th, Mr. Haſt- 


ings requeſted by petitien to the houſe to be permitted to be 
beard in his defence to the ſeveral articles, and that he 
might be allowed a copy of the ſame. Mr. Burke declared 
his wiſh that every reaſonable degree of indulgence ſhould 
be ſhown to Mr. Haſtings : He ſhould theretore readily. 
conſent to his being heard in his defence, though he did 
not think it quite agreeable to the regularity of their pro- 
ceeding, that he ſhould be heard in the preſent ſtage of it, 
With reſpe& to a copy of the charges, he believed there 
was no precedent of ſuch an indulgence being granted. It 
was well known that it was his original intention to have 
gone through the whole of his evidence before he delivered 
in his articles, and to let the charge grow out of the evi- 
dence; but the houſe, in its wiſdom, had thought proper ta 
vote a different mode of proceeding ; and to direct that the 
charges ſhould be firſt made, and that he ſhould then , 
Propane to ſubſtantiate them by evidence. Hence he had 
een under the neceſſity of new arranging his plan, and 
of making his charges as comprehenſive as poſſible, tax- 
ing in and ſtating every thing with which private inform- 
ation could furniſh him. In their preſent form, they 
were to be conſidered merely as a general collection of ac- 


gulatory facts, intermixed with a, variety of collateral 


matter, 
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matter, both of fact and reaſoning, neceſſary for their 
elucidation ; and the committee to which they were to 
be reſerred would neceſſarily find occation to alter them 
materially, For this reaicn alſo, he thought it would be 
highly impreper to give a copy /of them, in the preſent 
ſtage of the bulineſs, to Mr. ſtings. Theſe reaſons, 
however, being overruled by/the majority, and a copy 
ordered to be granted to r. Haſtings, Mr. Burke 
moved, that the houſe jhould reſolve itlelf into a com- 
mittee, to examine 
attend. This was alſo objected to by the other fide of 
the houſe, on this ground, that as they had agreed to 
hear the defence of Mr. Haſtings, they ought to wait 
till that had been gone through, "Gnce he might poſſibly 
be able to offer ſuch matter in exculpation ot himſelf as 


would induce the houſe entirely to ſtop all further pro- 


ceeding. This argument was ſtrongly ſupported by the 
maſter of the rolls and the attorney general, and abiy 
_ oppoſed by Mr. Hardinge, ſolicitor general to the queen, 
and Mr. Anſtruther. 

The deciſion of the houſe, by a majority of 140 to 80 
againſt the propoſition of Mr. Burke, was conſidered 
as a moſt f:vourabie prognoſtic by the friends of Mr. 
Haſtings ; and they {poke with the utmoſt confidence of 
a ſpeedy concluſion of the whole buſineſs in his favour. 

On the 1ſt of May, Mr. Haſtings being called to 
the bar, addreſſed the houſe in a ſhort ſpeech 3 in which 
he ſtated, that he conſidered his being allowed to be 
heard in that ſtage of the buſineſs as a very great indul- 
gence, for which he begged Jeave to make his moſt 


grateful acknowledgements to the houſe ; and as his 


with was to deliver what he had to ſay in anſwer to the 
charges that had been preſented againſt him by an ho- 
nourable member; with a greater ſhare of Accuracy and 
correctneſs than he could pretend to in a ſpeech from 
memory, he had committed his ſentiments. to writing, 


and hoped to be permitted to read them. This requeſt _ 
being granted, Mr. Haſtings proceeded to read his de- 


fence, in which he was aſlifted by Mr. Markham, a 


fon of the archbiſhop of York, and the clerks of the 


ho uſe. 


k witneſſes that had been ordered to 
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ſeveral parts of his defence; and it was afterwards, at 
the requeſt of Mr. Haſtings, ordered to be Jaid upon 


the table of the houle, and printed for the uſe of the 


member's, | 

As two articles only of the charge were decided upon 
in this ſeſſion of parliament, we ſhall, for the fake of 
giving our readers a connected view of the whole ſubject 
together, defer entering at preſent into the ſubject mat- 
ter of the charges: Exhibited, the proofs by which they 
were ſupported, or the allegations urged by Mr. Haſt- 
ings in his defence, and content ourſelves with a narra- 
tive of the proceedings of the houſe of commons. 

In the mean time, the houſe, in a committee, pro- 
ceeded in the examination of witneſſes in proof of the 
charges; and on the iſt of June, Mr. Burke brought 
forward the Rohilla charge, and moved the following 
reſolution thereupon : „ That the committee, having 
conſidered the ſaid article, and examined evidence on the 


ſame, are of opinion that there are grounds ſufficient to | 
charge Warren Haſtings with high crimes and miſde- 


meanours upon the matter of the ſaid article.“ 

Mr. Burke introduced his motion with a ſolemn in- 
vocaticn of the juſtice of the houſe, which he ſaid was 
particularly due, as well to the peopie of Great Britain, 
becauſe the national credit and character were deeply 
involved and implicated in the iſſue of the buſineſs 
about to be brought before them, as for the ſake of 
their own honour and dignity. He deſcribed with great 
force the nature of the queſtion to be decided ; declaring 
emphatically, that it was an appeal from Britiſh power 
to Britiſh juſtice. The charge, he ſaid, ypult either 
condemn the accuſer or the accuſed : There was no me- 


dium. The reſult muſt be, that Warren Haſtings, efq. 


had been guilty of groſs, enormous, and flagitious crimes z 
or that he (Mr. Burke) was a baſe, calummatory, wicked, 
and malicious accuſer. He enlarged upon the decree of 
guilt aſcribable to that man who ſhoujd dare preſume 
to take up the time of the houſe by raſhly coming for- 
ward, and urging groundleſs and ill-tounded charges 

| againſt 
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againſt} a perſon who had been entruſted with high and 
exalted offices in the government of a part of our terri- 
tories, much larger and more extenſive than the whole 
iſland of Great Britain. There were, he obſerved, but 
three ſources ct falſe accuſation, viz. ignorance, inad- 
vertency, or paſſion ; by none of theſe three had he been 
actuated: Ignorance he could not plead, becauſe he 
knew the ſubject as fully as the labour and ſtudy of fix 
years could make him know eit: Ingdvertency as little 
could he be charged with, becauſe he had deliberately 
proceeded, and examined every ſtep he took in the 
buſineſs with the moſt minute and cautious attention: 
And, leaſt cf all, could it be ſaid, with any colour ef 
truth, that he had been actuated by paſſion. Anger 
indeed he had felt, but ſurely not a blameable anger; 
for who ever heard of an inquiring anger, a digeſting 
anger, a-collating anger, an examining anger, or a ſe- 
lecting anger? The anger he had felt was an uniform, 
ſteady, public anger, but never a private anger; that 
anger which five years ago warmed his breaſt, he felt 
Preciſely the ſame and unimpaired at that moment. Not 
all the various occurrences of the laſt five years, neither 
five changes of adminiſtration, nor the retirement of the 
ſummer, nor the occupation of winter, neither his pub- 
lic nor his private avocations, nor the ſnow which in 
that period had fo plentifully ſhowered on his head, had 
been able to cool that anger, which he acknowledged to 
feel as a public man, but which, as a private individual, 
he had never felt fer one moment. 

He oblerved, that the vote they were to give that day 
was not merely on the caſe of Mr. Haſtings; they were 
to vote a ſet of maxims and principles, to be the 
guide of all future governors in India. The code of 
political principles which they ſhould that day eſtabliſh 
as tne principles of Britiſh government in its diſtant 
provinces, would ſtand recorded as a proof of their 
wiidom and juſtice, or of their diſpoſition to tyranny 
and oppreſſion. He entered at large into thoſe peculiar 
circumſtances in the connexion between this country and 


India, which rendered the retribution of juſtice, in caſes 
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of cruelty and oppreſſion, extremely difficult, and con- 
traſted them with the ſituation of the provinces conquer- 
ed by the Romans. The Roman empire was an empire 
of continuity, each province being either immediately 
or nearly acceſſible by land; they had likewiſe one ge- 
neral tongue to ſpeak with, ſo that each man was able 
to tell his tale in his own way. They had another ad- 
vantage, which aroſe from the very circumſtance of 
their being conquered, and it was that the principal per- 
ſons who accompliſhed the conqueſt always acquired a 
property and influence in each new province by them 
tubdued, and of courſe the vanquiſhed found patrons 
and protectors in the perſons of their conquerors. Each 
province was alſo conſidered as a body corporate; and 
conſequently each province was enabled to ſend their 
grievance to Rome collectively, and to ſtate them as 
ſpeaking with one mouth. He next adverted to the 
ſituation of an accuſer in Rome, and to the advantages 
that attended him in proſecuting his charges againſt a 
fiate delinquent, who was ſtripped of his power, and 
even of his rights as a citizen, pending the proſecution, 
the better to enable his accuſer to make out and eſtabliſh 
his accuſation, He drew a diſtinction between this fa- 
cility of coming at a Roman governor, charged with 
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culty of ſubſtantiating an accuſation againit a Britiſh 
governor, When it was conſidered that Mr. Haſtings 
had been for fourteen years at the head of the govern- 
ment in India, and that no one complaint during that 
time had been tranſmitted to England againſt him, the 
houſe muſt be convinced of the cnormous degree of power 
he had to contend with, to which alone could be af. 
cribed the ſilence in queſtion, fince it was not in human 
nature, ſituated as Mr. Haſtings had been, to preſerve 
ſo pure, even-handed, and unimpeachable a conduct, 
as to afford no room for a ſingle accuſation to be ſtated 
againſt him. | | 
Afier this exordium, Mr. Burke ftated at large the 
ſubje& matter of the charge, and concluded a long and 
eloquent ſpeech, with deſiring the clerk to read the re- 
ſolution 
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ſolution of May 1782, to clear himſelf from the impu- 


tation of having raſhly and ſingly meddled with the ſub. 


ject ; and to ſhow that the houſe had, in very ſtrong 
terms, already reprobated Mr. Haſtings's conduct in 
the Rohilla war. The motion was ſupported by Mr, 
Wilbraham, Mr, Powis, Mr. Montague, Lord North, 
Mr. M. A. Taylor, Mr. Wyndham, and Mr. Har- 
dinge; and oppoſed by Mr. Nicholls, Lord Morning- 
ton, Mr. H. Browne, and Lord Mulgrave. At half 
paſt three o'clock the debate was adjourned, and renew- 
ed the day following by Mr. Francis, Mr. Anſtruther, 
and Mr. Fox, on the one ſide; and Mr. W. Grenville, 
Mr. J. Scott, Mr. Burton, Mr. Wilberforce, aud Mr. 
Dundas, on the other. At half paſt ſeven the committee 
divided, when there appeared, for the motion 67, againſt 
it 119. 

On the 13th of June, Mr. Fox brought forward the 
charge reſpecting the Raja of Benares. Nearly the 
ſame perſons took a part in this debate as in the former, 
and it was carried by a majority of 119 to 79, © that 
there was matter of impeachment againſt Warren Hatt- 
ings contained in the ſaid charge.” The chancellor of 


the exchequer concurred in this vote, but upon very 


narrow ground. He thought that the demands made 
upon the Raja went beyond the exigence of the caſe, and 
that Mr. Haſtings had puſhed the exerciſe of the arbi- 
trary diſcretion entruſted to him beyond the neceſſity of 
the ſervice. The conduct of the miniſter on this occa- 
ſion drew upon him much indecent calumny from the 
friends of Mr. Haſtings ; they did not heſitate to accuſe 
him out of doors, both publicly and privately, of treach- 
ery. They declared it was in the full confidence of his 
protection and ſupport, that they had urged on Mr. 
Burke to bring forward his charges ; and that the gen- 
tleman accuſed had heen perſuaded to come to their bar, 
with an haſty and premature defence: And they did not 
ſcruple to attribute this conduct in the miniſter to mo- 
tives of the baſeſt jealouſy. : 

During the courſe of the proceedings of the houſe of 
commons on the impeachment of Mr, Haſtings, another 
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ſubject, relative to the adminittration of the company's 
affairs in India, underwent a warm diſeuſſion in both 
houſes of parliament ;z this was a bill brought in by Mr. 

Dundas, for amending Mr. Pitt's act, 2 in the year 
1784, fer regulating the government of the Eaſt India 
company. Previous to the firſt mention of the ſubject 
by Mr. Dundas, Mr. Francis had moved for leave to 
bring in a bill with the ſame title, but much more ex- 
tenſive in its obje&ts. Upon this motion the previous 
queſtion was put, and carried without a diviſion. The 
principal object of Mr. Dundas's bill was to enlarge the 
powers of the governor general; firſt, by veſting in him 
the nomination to the vacant feats in the council : ſe- 
condly, by uniting the offices of governor general and 
commander in chief of the forces: And thirdly, by au- 
thoriſing him to decide upon every meaſure, whether his 
council agreed with him er not. Leave being given to 
bring in the bill, Mr. Francis moved, that it be an in- 
ſtruction to the gentlemen appointed to prepare and bring 
in a bill to explain and amend an act, paſſed in the 24th 
year of his Majeſty's reign, intituled, “An act, &c.““ 


that in preparing the ſame they do never loſe ſight of the 


effect, which any meaſure to be adopted for the good go- 
vernment of our poſſeſſions in India may have on our 
own conſtitution, and our deareſt intereſts at home; and 


particularly, that in amending the ſaid act they do take 


care that no part thereof ſhall be confirmed or re- enadted, 
by which the unalienable birthright of every Britiſh ſub- 
ject to a trial by jury, as declared in Magna Charta, ſhall 
be taken away or impaired.” This motion was rejected 
without debate, by 2 majority of $5 to 16. 

On the 22d of March the bill was committed, when 
the clauſes conferring ſo extraordinary a degree of power 
on the governor general were oppoſed with a torrent of 
eloquence by Mr. Burke. He proteſted in the ſtrongeſt 
terms againſt the principle of a bill, which was, he ſaid, 
to introduce an arbitrary and deſpotic government in 
India, on the falſe pretence of its tending greatly to the 
ſtrength and ſecurity of the Britiſh poſſeſſions there, and 
giving energy, Yigour, and deſpatch to the meaſures and 
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proceedings of the executive government. He reprobated 
the whole of this idea, contending that an arbitrary and 
deſpotic government was always ſure to produce the re- 
verſe of energy, vigour, and deſpatch; its conſtant fea- 
tures being weaknels, debility, and delay. He referred 
to the Turkiſh government, and every arbitrary govern- 
ment that ever exiſted, in proof of his aſſertion. 

In anſwer to theſe objections, Mr. Dundas contended, 
that before gentlemen took upon them to charge the em. 
powering the governor general to act, in cafes of emer. 
gency, without the concurrence of the counci!, as the 
introduction of abitrary government, it behoved them to 
prove that arbitrary government depended more upon one 

erſon governing than two, a poſition which he believed 
it would not be eaſy to make out. He had ever conſider- 
ed the governing by known laws, the preſervation of 
all the rights and franchiſes of ſubjects, and trial in all 
caſes of property by the eſtabliſhed judicature of the 
country, as the invariable and undoubted proofs of free- 
dom. This was the real caſe of India; the perſon en- 
truſted with the adminiſtration of the country was indeed 
inveſted with more power, but he had therefore the greater 
reſponſibility: Though in caſes of great emergency, he 
was allowed to a& without the concurrence of his coun- 
ci], yet he had ſtill his council to adviſe with, and they 
were always about him, as checks and controls upon 
his conduct ; In fact, the governor could do no more 
under the preſent clauſe than he could nave done with 
the concurrence of his council hefore ; in proportion as 
he had more perſonal power, fo had the bill provided 
more reſponbbility. 

All the miſchiefs and all the misfortunes which had 
for years taken place in India, be was ſatisfied, in his 
own mind, after long and attentive inquiry into the af- 
fairs of that country, aroſe entirely from the party prin- 
ciples of the members of the different councils in exiſt- 
ence there, and the fatious ſcnes which thoſe councils 
had almoſt unitormly preſented, _ 

In the houſe of lo:ds the bill was oppoſed on the fame 
grounds, with great ability, by lord Carliſle, lord Stoi- 
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mont, and eſpecially by lord Loughborough. In both 
houſes it was ſupported by lai ge majorities, and finally 
paſſed into a law. 

On Tueſday the 11th of July, his majeſty came down 
to the houſe of lords, and cloſed the ſeſſion with a ſpeech 
from the throne. He expreſſed the particular ſatisfac- 
tion he had received from their attention to the public 
buſineſs, and from, the meaſures which had been adopt- 
ed tor improving the reſources of the country. 

He thanked the houſe of commons for the ſupplies 
which they had granted for the current year, and jor the 
proviſion which they bad made for diſcharging the in- 
cumbrances on the civil ſt : From the plan adopted for 
the reduction of the national debt, he looked for the moft 
ſalutary effects; it was an objet which he conſidered as 
inſeparably connected with the intereſts of the public. 
He ſaid, that the aſſurances he had from abroad promiſ- 
ed the continuance of general tranquillity: And be con- 


cluded by obſerving, that the happy effects of peace had 


already appeared in the extenſion of the national com- 


merce, and that no meaſures ſhould be wanting on his 
part, which could tend to confirm thoſe advantages, and 
to give additional encouragement to the manufactures and 
induſtry of his people. | 

His majeſty's pleaſure was then ſignified, that the par- 
hament ſhould be prorogued until the 14th of September. 

It has been thought expedient to cloſe the account of 
the parliamentary proceedings of this year, 1736, with 
noticing that the total of the ſupplies was 13,420,962 I. 


the total of the ways and means 13, 900, 992 J. and that 


the whole amount of the national debt on the 5th of 
January was 266,725,0971. the intereſt of which was 
9,536,026 1. | E 

On the 2d of Auguſt, ſoon after the riſing of Parlia- 
ment, a ſingular incident occurred which engroſſed for a 
moment the attention of the public. On that day, as the 
king was alighting from his poſt chariot at the garden 
entrance of St. James's palace, a woman decently dreſſed, 
preſented a paper to his majeſty ; and while he was in the 


act of receiving it, ſhe ſtruck with a concealed knife at 
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his breaſt. The king happily avoided the blow by draw- 


ing back; and as ſhe was preparing to make a ſecond 
thruſt, one of the yeomen caught her arm, and the wea- 
pon was wrenched out of her hand. The king, with great 
temper and fortitude, exclaimed, I am not hurt; take 
care of the woman, do not hurt her.“ 

The ſame day ſhe underwent an examination before the 
privy council, when it appeared, ſhe was. the daughter 
of George Nicholſon, of Stockton upon Tees; and that 
ſhe had lived in ſeveral creditable fervices---that ſhe had 
lived for the laſt three years by taking in plain work. 


Several perſons who knew her were called, who ſaid that 


ſhe was very induſtrious, and they never ſuſpeRed her of 
inſanity, thongh they obſerved her to be very odd at 
times, frequently talking to hberſelf---In her lodging were 
found three letters concerning her pretended right to the 
crown, one to lord Mansfield, one to lord Loughbo- 
rough, and one to general Bramham. On being inter. 
rogated as to the nature of her right, ſne refuſed to anſ- 
wer, ſaying in the genuine ſtyle of authority, „ that her 
Tights were a myſtery.” After a full examination of 
Dr. John and Dr. Thomas Monro, and ſeveral other 
witneſſes, as to the ſtate of her mind, the privy council 
were clearly and unanimouſly of opinion that ſhe was, 
and had been inſane. In conſequence of this determi- 
nation, ſhe was conveyed on the gth of Auguſt to a cell 


prepared for her in Bethlehem hoſpital. | 
It appeared that this poor maniac had preſented a pe- 


tition, ten days before her attempt upon the king, full 
of wild and incoherent nonſenſe. Like many other peti- 
tions, it had probably never been read, or the perſon of 
the petitioner would have been ſecure. FS 

In a few days after this event, the lord mayor, alder- 
men, ſheriffs, and common council of the city of Lon- 
don, went in proceſſion to St. James's, to preſent an 
addreſs to his majeſty on this happy eſcape from afa//i- 
nation. This example was followed by neatly all the 
corporate bodies throughout the kingdom; and the po- 
pularity of the king was ſenſibly increaſed by this trivial 
incident. The number and quality of Ns ae 
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ferred on occaſion of theſe addreſſes, brought a ſucceſsful 
ridicule upon that once honourable diftin&10n ; tor, how- 
ever they were recogniſed at the herald's office, they were 
known to the people by an epithet which will announce 
to poſterity both their ame, and the mental njirmity of 
Margaret Nicholſon. 1 , Tut vi 

A melancholy event happened this year which excited 
general regret. On Thmiday the 5th of January, the 
Halſewell Eaſt Indiaman, of 7 58 tons burden, commanded 
by Richard Pierce, Eſq. after having experienced a 
tempeſtuous paſſage from the downs, in which ſhe loſt 
her maſts, and had feven feet water in her hold, arrived 
within a mile and a half to the windward of St. Alban's- 
head, endeavouring to anchor in Studland-bay. Having 


let go the ſheet anchor, and wore a whole cable, the ſhip 


rode for about two hours, and then drove. Whilſt they 
were in this ſituation the captain ſent for Mr. Henry 
Meriton, the chief officer who ſurvived, and aſked his 


opinion as to the probability of ſaving their lives; to 


which he replied with equal calmneſs and candour, that 


he apprehended there was very little hope, as they were 
then driving faſt on ſhore, and might expect every mo- 


ment to ſtrike. The boats were then mentioned, hut it 
was agreed that at that time they could be of no uſe, yet 
in cafe an opportunity ſhould prelent itſelf of making 


them ſerviceable, it was propoſed, that the officers ſhould . 
be confidentiaily requeſted to reſerve the long boat for 
the ladies who were paſſengers and themſeſves; and this 


precaution was immediately taken. About two o'clock 


in the morning of the 6th, the ſhip ſtil driving, and ap- 
proaching very faſt to the ſhore, the captain aſked the 
lame officer whether. any means could be deviſed for ſav- 

ing his beloved daughters; and on his anſwering that he 


feared it would be impoſſible, but that their only chance 


would be to wait for the morning, the captain lifted up 


his hands in filent and diſtreſsful ejaculation. 


At this dreadiul moment the ſhip atnck : with Sink q 


violence as to daſh the heads of thoſe who were ſtanding 


on the cuddy againſt the deck above them; and the fatal , 
blow was accompanied by a ſhriek of horror, which burſt 
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at one inſtant from every quarter of the ſhip. The” fea- 
men, many of whom had been remarkably inattentive 
and remiſs in their duty during great part of the ſtorm, 
and had actually ſkulked in their hammocks, and left the 
exertion of the pump to the officers of the ſhip and the 
ſoldiers, who had been very active during the tremend- 
ous conflict, rouſed by the deſtructive blow to a ſenſe of 
their danger, now poured upon the deck, to which no 
endeavours of their officers could keep them whilſt their 
aſſiſtance might have been uſeful, and, in frantic exclama- 
tions, demanded of heaven and their fellow ſufferers, 
that ſuccour, which their timely efforts might poſhbly 
have ſucceeded in procuring ; but it was now too late, 
the ſhip continued to beat upon the rocks, and ſoon 
bulged, and fell with her broadbde towards the ſhore. 
When the ſhip ſtruck, a number of the men climbed up 
the enſign-ſtatf, under an apprehenſion of her going to 
pieces immediately. Mr. Meriton, at this crifis of hor- 
ror, offered the only counſel to theſe unhappy beings' 
which could poſſibly be given them; he recommended 
their coming all to that ſide of the ſhip which lay loweſt 
on the rocks, and fingly to take the opportunities which 
might then offer of eſcaping to the ſhore. He told captain 
Pierce that ve hoped the ſhip would hold together till the 
morning, when they would all be ſafe. To underſtand 
this deplorable ſcene, it is neceſſary to obſerve, that the 
ſhip ſtruck on the rocks near Seacombe, on the iſland of 
Purbeck, between Peverel Point and St. Alban's Head, 
at a part of the ſhore where the cliff is of vaſt height, and 
ryes almoſt perpendicularly from the baſe. But at this 
particular ſpot the cliff is excavated at the foot, and pre- 
ſents a cavern of ten or twelve yards in depth, and of- 
breadth equal to the length of a large ſhip, ſtrowed with 
ſharp and uneven rocks. It was at the mouth of this 
cavern that the unfortunate wreck lay ftretched almoſt 
from fide to fide of it, and offering her broadfide to the 
horrid chaſm, But at the time the ſhip ſtruck, it was 
too dark to diſcover the extent of their danger, and the 
extreme horror of their ſituation. At this moment, there 
were about fifty perſons aſſembled in the round houſe ; 
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captain Pierce ſitting on a chair with a daughter on each 
ſide of him, whom he alternately preſſed to his affection- 
ate boſom. After having fixed lights at various parts of 
the ſhip, Mr. Meriton ſoon perceived a conſiderable al- 
teration in her appearance; the ſides were viſibly giving 
way, the deck ſeemed to be lifting, and he diſcovered 
other ſymptoms that ſhe could not hold together much 
longer: He therefore attempted to go forward to look out, 
but immediately ſaw that the ſhip was ſeparated in the 
middle, and that the forepart bad changed its poſition, 
and lay rather out towards the ſea; he therefore deter- 
mined to ſeize the preſent moment, and to follow the ex- 
ample of the crew and the ſoldiers, who were now quit- 
ting the ſhip in numbers, and making their way to a 
ſhore, of which they knew not yet the horror. He 
diſcovered a ſpar which appeared to be laid from the 
ſhip's ſide to the rock, and on this ſpar he thruſt himſelf 
forward, but he ſoon ſound it had no communication 
with the rocks; he reached the end of it and then ſlip- 
ped off, receiving a very violent bruiſe in his fall; and 
before he could recover his legs he was waſhed off by the 
ſurge, in which he ſupported himſelf by ſwimming, till 
the returning wave daſhed him againft the back parr of 
the cavern, where he laid hold of a ſmall projecting piece 
of the rock, but was ſo benumbed, that he was on the 
point of quitting it, when a ſeaman who had already 
gained a footing, extended his hand, and aſſiſted him till 
he could ſecure himſelf on a little ſhelf of the rock, from 
which he climbed ſtill higher, till he was out of the reach 
of the ſurf. In a ſhort time, twenty ſeven men had gained 
a precarious footing on this rock; but as it was low wa- 
ter, and as they were convinced that upon the flowing . 
of the tide they muſt all be waſhed off, many of them at- 
tempted to get to the back or ſides of the cavern, out of 
the reach of the returning ſea. In this attempt ſcarce more 
than fx beſides himſelt and Mr. Brimer ſucceeded; of 
the remainder, ſome ſhared the ſame fate which they had 
apprehended, and others periſhed in their efforts to get 
into the cavern, 5 ; 
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In a few minutes after they had gained this perilous 
ſituation, an univerſal ſhriek, in which the voice of fe- 
male diſtreſs was lamentably diſtinguiſhable, was heard 
from the wreck, and announced the dreadful cataſtrophe: 

In a few moments all was huſhed, except the warring 
winds and beating waves; the wreck was buried in the 
deep, and not an, atom of her was ever after diſcovera- 
ble. | 

At length after the bittereſt three hours which miſery 
ever lengthened into ages, the day broke upon thoſe who 
had eſcaped, and diſcovered ail the horrors of their ſitu- 
ation, completely ingulphed in the cavern and overhung 
by the cliff; nor did any part of the wreck remain to 
guide the early riſing peaſant to their dreadful ſpot. Se- 
veral periſhed in attempting to gain the ſummit of the 
rock. The firſt men who gained this wiſhed-for ſtation, 
were the cook and James Thompſon, a quarter-maſter 
when they reached the land they haſtened to the neareſt 
houſe, which was the habitation of Mr. Garland, of 
Eaſtington, ſteward to the proprietors of the Purbeck 
quariies, who immediately collected the workmen under 
his direction, and with the moſt zealous and animated 
humauity, procured every poſſible aſſiſtance to the ſur- 
vivors : the greateſt ſkill and perſeverance were made uſe 
of to draw theſe men, by ropes, from the bottom of the 
rock. to the top,. which was about one hundred feet. 
The number of thoſe who were ſaved amounted to ſeventy 
four, out of rather mcre than two hundred and forty, 
who failed from the Downs. | 
This year (1786), is particularly acted dy the death 
of the deteſtable Frederick, king of Pruſſia. Among an 
aggregate of bad qualities, Frederick was in the laſt de- 
gree implacable in his reſentments, and inherited from 
nature and derived from education a diſpoſition ex- 
tremely harſh, deſpotic, and eruel. The auſtere military 
diſcipline which he eſtabliſhed, reduced man to the ſtate 
of a living machine. But the latter part of his life gave 
a new colour to his character, and caſt a ſoftening ſhade 
of benignity over all its parts. Convinced that mankind 


are more beholden for their ſubſiſtence to the produce of 
the 
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the earth than to ſick'y trades, he made agriculture his 
favourite object. When the iron hand of time preſſed him 
with the infiimities and incommodities of age, it touched 
his ſympathy for the unprovided in that calamitous con- 
dition; he therefore founded two hoſpitals in Berlin for 
the reception of helpleſs old age, in all cafes whatever, 
without the narrow diſtinctions of nation or religion. 
This extraordinary ſovereign died on the 17th of Au- 
guſt 1786, in the 75th year of his age. The attention 
of Europe had long been drawn to this expected event, 
and to its probable conſequences. The character of his 
nephew and ſucceſſor was not then much developed: He 


had a potent neighbour, well known to be of a character 


not much diſpoſed to forgive or forget the Joſs of Sileſia. 
The new government was, however, conducted with ſo 
much regularity and fteadineſs, that no encouragement 
was given for the apprehended danger to take place. 


On the 2oth of September in this year, a treaty of 


commerce was ſigned between the two courts of England 
and France, on the liberal principles of equality and re- 
ciprocity. Its general principle was to admit the mu- 
tual importation and exportation of the commodities of 
each country at a very low ad valorem duty. This treaty 
was carried on under the auſpices of a new committee of 
council appointed by the king, for the conſideration of 
all matters relating to trade and foreign plantations ; of 
which Charles Jenkinſon was declared preſident, | 

About the ſame time, a convention was ſigned with 
Spain, of ſome importance, as it finally terminated the 
long ſubſiſting diſputes reſpecting the ſettlements of the 
Engliſh nation on the Mutquito ſhore and the coaft of 
Honduras. By the preſent treaty, the Muſquito ſettle- 
ments were formally and explicitly relinquiſhed, as they 
had already virtually been by the ſixth article of the ge- 


neral treaty of 1783. In return, the boundaries of the 


Engliſh ſettlements on the coaſt and bay of Honduras 
were ſomewhat extended, but in ſuch a manner, and on 


ſuch conditions, as to leave the king of Spain in full poſ- 


{ſon of his territorial rights and excluſive dominion, 
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By this convention the Muſquito ſettlers who had from 
time immemorial occupied their lands and habitation 
under the protection of the Engliſh government, and who 
amounted to many hnndred families m number, were 
peremptorily commanded to evacuate the country of the 
Muſquitos, without exception, in the ſpace of eighteen 
months. This barbarous edi& of expulſion produced 
the greateſt conſternation, confuſion, and diſtreſs, among 
this unhappy people, at the diſtance of three thouſand 


miles from the ſource of redreſs. They preſented an 


humble and affecting petition to the Britiſh government, 
for ſome ſort of indemnification for their loſs ; but it 
does not appear that it excited any attention. 

Several intereſting events took place about this time 
in the neighbouring kingdoms and ſtates, France freely 
ſacrificed, by the commercial treaty, her ancient civil 
and religious prejudices, which ſeemed ſo cloſely inter- 


woven in her nature and conſtitution. She allowed the 


Engliſh refiding in her dominions the moſt perfect free- 
dom in religious matters; inſtead of being compellable 
to attend the public ſervice or worſhip of the country, 
they were authoriſed in the full exerciſe of their own re- 
ligious rites, only ſubjected to the reaſonable condition 
of their being performed privately, and within their own 
houſes, 1 | 

The odious and inhuman practice, of refuſing the rites 
of ſepulchre to the bodies of ſuppoſed hereticks, was like- 
wiſe. done away. The legitimacy of the marriages of 
proteſtants was alſo admitted. Y 

The affairs of Holland abont this time were greatly 
Intereſting. There had for many years exiſted in that 
republic, a party inimical to the office of a ſtadtholder in 
general; and the late unfortunate war with England, and 
its ruinous conſequences, excited the hatred of that party 
againſt the preſent ſtadtholder in particular. His known 
averſion to any particular connexion with France, and 


above all to the entering into any treaty with, or affor d- 


ing any ſupport to the American colonies, then in a ſtate 
of inſurrection againſt the mother country, together with 
his near relation in blood to the Britiſh ſovereign, and 


ſuppoſed 
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fuppoſed predilection for his intereſts, ſerved altogether, 


even from the beginning, to afford ample room for ſuſ- 
picion, that he could not heartily engage in a cauſe which 
went ſo directly againſt thoſe opinions in which he had 
been educated. | 

As the charges brought againſt the ſtadtholder were 
moſtly genera], they could only admit of general anſwers. 
It was faid that he had not exerted the force with which 
he was entruſted by the ſtate in that manner, or with 


that energy, which might have been done, and which 


would have been moſt effectual for counteracting the de- 
fgns and fruſtrating the efforts of the enemy; that the 
naval department had been ſhamefully neglected; its 
force, ſuch as it was, miſapplied or withheld ; and 
that to theſe cauſes only was to be imputed the ruin of 
their foreign commerce, and the loſs of their colonies. 
On theſe points the prince in vain repeatedly challenged 
his adverſaries to the inquiry and proof; which as they 
evaded, gave reaſon to believe that they did not want to 
bring them to a deciſion, the event of which was uncer- 
tain, and which muſt overlay their deligns, if it proved 


in his favour; that they only wiſhed the ſcandal to lie, 


and the public clamour to increaſe or continue. He 
urged that the weak ſtate and had condition of their navy 
had rendered it totally incapable of performing the ex- 
pected ſervices; and that the blame on this ſubject did 
not reſt with him, but with the ſtates themſeives, to 
whom he had frequently remonſtrated on the inattention 
ſnown with reſpeët to that department, and*as frequentiy 
warned them of the neceflity, as hey were purſuing mea- 
ſures tending to a war, to be in due preparation for with- 
ſtanding its conſequences, . 

One ſpecific object of inquiry was, indeed, brought 
early forward, and it was upon a ſubje& which had made 
the deepeſt public impreſſion, and excited the greateſt 
clamour : This was upon the ſubject of the Dutch fleet's 


not proceeding to Breſt, according to compact, in the 


year 1782, when the memorable ſcheme had been form- 


ed, that the whole combined naval force cf the houſe of 
Bourbon and of Holland ſhould have fallen at once upon 
| | 7 the 
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the coaſts of Great Britain (at a time when her ftrength 
was diſperſed in every quarter of the globe) and ſwept 
eyery thing before it. The failure had been loudly at- 
tributed to criminal negleR, if not to treachery, and a 
committee was ſpeedily appointed to inquire into the 
cauſes. The extreme tediouinets of the proceedings pro- 
bably anſwered ail the purpoſes that were originally in- 
tended, in keeping the public attention and expectation 


awake, the popular clamour alive, and giving a colour 


to all other charges and ſurm ſes. 

Nothing could exceed the public diſappointment, when 
the reſult of this flow inquiſition was at length publifhed. 
None of the great diſcoveries that had been ſo long ex- 
pected were made; nor any thing whatever that tended 
to affect the ſtadtholder. Some errors and miſmanage- 
ments in the condud of their marine, particularly with 
regard to the mode of victualling their ſhips, and which 
had ſubſiſted from time immemorial, were nov for the 
firſt time detected; and ſome naval officers received blame 
for not obeying the orders of the ſtates, and fulfilling the 
engagements with their allies, without regard to condi- 
tion or circumſtances. . | | 

Other concurring cauſes contributed, at this time, to 
render the party in queition peculiarly powerful and nu- 
merous. "The revolution in America, which ſeems to 
have given life to the ſeeds of liberty in countries where 
it was leaſt to be expected, could not fail to revive and 
increaſe the republican ſpirit, in a country diverſified in 
Jo many governments, and of ſuch peculiar forms, as 
Holland. The numerous ſe& of the Mennonites, with 
the other numberieſs ſectaries that abound fo much in 
that country, being generaliy levellers upon principle, 
were of courſe adverſe to any thing that bure the moſt 
diſtant reſemblance to regal power, in whatever manner 


it might be bound or modified. Theſe people, being 


the great money-dealers of the country, had, in the 
courſe of near a century of peace, acquired immenſe 
wealth, which tended to ſtrengthen the characteriſtic of 
that order of men, extreme ſelfiſhneſs, and an equal de- 
88 ſpirit. Their wealth, however, ne- 

. | Cekſſarily 
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ceſſarily produced a very extenſive degree of power and 
influence, the nobility being particularly enthralled to 
them, either through perſonal debts, or heavy mortgages 
on their eſtates. 

The republican ſpirit being once revived among the 
ſectaries, inſpired them with all the enthuſiaſm of their 
founders and anceſtors. Enthuſiaſts are the moſt trou- 


rience reach to meaſure the conduct of thoſe who act 
without regard to any. Theſe people became accord- 
ingly the moſt bitter and implacable of the ſtadtholder's 
enemies: while each ſeemed individually to conſider him 
rather as a private enemy, from whom he had received 
ſome inexpiable injury, then as a member of the ſtate 
with whom he differed upon public principles. 

The meaſure of placing arms in the hands of the burgh- 
ers, and of encouraging them to incorporate in military 
communities, for which the conteſt with the emperor af - 
forded a pretext, ſeems to have been adopted with very 
little conſideration by the leaders of the fact ion, was preg- 
nant with much difficulty and trouble to themſelves, and 
tended in its extent to the overthrow of all their de- 


ſigns, and to the introduction of ſuch innovations, both 


in the general and particular forms of government in that 
country, as they had little foreſeen or intended. 

When this raſh and deſperate meaſure of arming the 
multitude was adopted, it toon changed the face and na- 
ture of affairs, and produced effects as directly oppotite 
to the wiſhes as to the intentions of thoſe by whom it 
was framed, The people, finding arms in their hands, 
began at once to feel their own imp: rtance ; they awak- 
ened, as it were, from a dead ſleep, and began to won- 
der why they held no. ſhare in that government, which 
they were called upon to def nd or ſupport, and which 
it was evident could have no permanent ſecurity without 
them. The examples of Ireland and America were freſh 
before them; the very term of voluntiers, which they 

VOL, Iv. 11 aſſumed, 
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aſſumed, contributed to ſtamp the character ofthe part 
they were to act. The democratical ſpirit being thus 
ſuddenly, and for the firſt time, brought to life, and feel- 
ing as it yere the poſſeſſion of its faculties, diſplayed all 
the vigour, and perhaps even the wantonneſs of youth. 

The armed burghers had been intended as a counterpoiſe 
to the army, which was known to be generally attached to 
the ſtadtholder; and it was fondly expected, that when 
they had per formed the ſervice, they would have ſilently 
ſunk into their former inſignificance. But when, without 
waiting for that iſſue, they began to hold themſelves up 
as conſtituent members of the commonwealth, and de- 
minded to be admitted to a ſhare in the legiſlation and 
government of their reſpective cities, by electing dele- 
gates who were to be received as their legal repreſenta- 
tives in the public aſſemblies, and thus form a pcpular 
counterpoiſe to the ariſtocratic power, nothing could ex- 
ceed the {urpriſe and conſternation which they excited. 

The ariſtocracies were aghaſt and confounded at pre- 
tenhons, tne poſſibility of which they had never even 
thought of; nor were the principal leaders of the faction 
leis diſconcerted and alarmed; they ſaw they had impro- 
vidently raiſed a dangerous ſpirit, and brought a new - 
power into ation, without a due conſideration of the 
force and excentricity of its movements; and that theſe 
were evidently beyond their control or regulation. The 
ſituation was indeed critical and dangerous; for if they 
refuſed to comply with the demands of the armed burgh- 
ers, it was to be feared that they would change tides di- 
rectly, and go over to the Orange party, by which the 
ſtadtholder would have been rendered fo triumphantly 
powerful, that all oppoſition muſt be at end: On the 
other hand, it the ariſtocracies granted their claims, they 
mutt be for ever cut off from all the ſweets of authority, 
now grow! habitual, and which, by the means of ſelf- 
election, they hoped to have rendered as nearly immortal 
as human inſtitutions are capable of being. 

In this dilemma, various means were adopted in va- 


rious places, and much chicanery practiſed, in order to 


Fave off the evil hour, in the hope that fore fortunate 
8 interrup- 
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tion might prevent the queſtion from being brought to an 
abſolute deciſion, or at leaſt, that the preſſure of the pre- 
ſent ſtate of affairs might be eaſed before it was brought 
to an iſſue; in which caſe, the powers of the law and of 

the ftate being combined againſt the new pretenſions, the 
popular party would of neceſſity be obliged to ſubmit, 
In ſome places, where the claims were too impetuouſly 
urged, and the ariſtocracy too ſtiff to give way, the lat- 
ter applied to the ſtates of the province for protection, 
who accordingly ordered the military force of the ſtate to 
reduce the armed burghers, and to reſtore the ancient 
conſtitution, This extremity was, however, only pro- 
ceeded to in a few places. In the city of Utrecht, where 
the armed burghers amounted to ſeveral thouſands, the 
popular ſpirit was carried to its higheſt extreme of vio- 
lence z they not only ſet the ſtates of the province at de- 
fiance, but,. taking the government of the city entirely 
into their own hands, and converting it into a place of 
arms, prepared for defence and open war, both againſt 
the provincial and general force of the ſtate. In proceſs 
of time, and after various tumults and ſtruggles, the 
ariſtocracies were obliged in many places, particularly 


' {.veral towns of Holland, to give way to the prevailing 


neceſſity, and to ſubmit in ſome degree to the claims of 
the popular party. | 
This was the only extenſion of public liberty which 
theſe diſſenſions hitherto produced; and this proceeded 
from circumſtance, occaſion, and final neceſſity, and not 
from any previous deſign or wiſh. 

The ttates of Hollana and Weft Friezeland were the 
great and conſtant impugners of the ſtadtholder's autho- 
1ity and prerogatives. They aſſumed a ſuperiority not 
admitted by the conſtitution of the union, and derived 
only from the circumſtances of the firſt- mentioned pro- 


vince poſſeſſing a greater ſhare of wealth, and a larger 


extent of territory, than any of the others; they paid 
but little regard or attention to the ſtates general in the 


meaſures which they purſued, and the continual warfare, 


as it may be called, which they waged againſt him; act- 


ing vpon theſe occaſions rather as a ſupreme dictaton, 
112 than 
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aſſumed, contributed to ftamp the character of the part 
they were to act. The democratical ſpirit being thus 
ſuddenly, and tor the firſt time, brought to life, and teel- 
ing as it were the poſſeſſion of its faculties, diſplayed all 
the vigour, and perhaps even the wantonneſs of youth. 
The armed burghers had been intended as a counterpoiſe 
to the army, which. was known to be generally attached to 
the ſtadtholder; and it was fondly expected, that when 
they had per formed the ſervice, they would have ſilently 
ſunk into the ir former inſignificance. But when, without 
waiting for that iſſue, they began to hold themſelves u 
as conſtituent members of the commonwealth, and de- 
minded to be admitted to a ſhare in the legitlation and 
government of their reſpective cities, by electing dele- 
gates who were to he received as their legal repreſenta- 
tives in the public aſſemblies, and thus form a pcpular 
counterpoile to the ariſtocratic power, nothing cou:d ex- 
ceed the ſurpriſe and conſternation which they excited. 
The ariſtocracies were aghaſt and confounded at pre- 
tenhons, tne poſſibility of which they had never even 
thought of; nor were the principal leaders of the faction 
leſs diſconcerted and alarmed ; they ſaw they had impro- 
vidently raiſed a dangerous ſpirit, and brought a new 
power into ation, without a due conſideration of the 
force and excentricity of its movements; and that theſe 
were evidently beyond their control or regulation. The 
ſituation was indeed critical and dangerous; for if they 
refuſed to comply with the demands of the armed burgh- 
ers, it was to be feared that they would change ſides di- 
rectly, and go over to the Orange party, by which the 
ſtadtholder would have been rendered fo triumphantly 
powerful, that all oppoſition muſt be at end: On the 
other hand, it the ariſtocracies granted their claims, they 
mutt be for ever cut off from all the ſweets of authority, 
now grow! habitual, and which, by the means of feit- 
election, they hoped to have rendered as nearly immortal 
as human inſtitutions are capable of being. | 
In this dilemma, various means were adopted in va- 
rious places, and much chicanery practiſed, in order to 
Fave off the evil hour, in the hope that fore fortunate 
| interrup- 
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tion might prevent the queſtion from being brought to an 
abſolute deciſion, or at leaſt, that the preſſure of the pre- 
ſent ſtate of affairs might be eaſed before it was brought 
to an iſſue; in which caſe, the powers of the law and of 
the ſtate being combined againſt the new pretenſions, the 
popular perty would of neceſſity be obliged to ſubmit, 
In {ome places, where the claims were too impetuouſly 
urged, and the ariſtocracy too ſtiff to give way, the lat- 
ter applied to the ſtates of the province for protection, 
who accordingly ordered the military force of the ſtate to 
reduce the armed burghers, and to reſtore the ancient 
conſtitution. This extremity was, however, only pro- 
ceeded to in a few places. In the city of Utrecht, where 
the armed burghers amounted to ſeveral thouſands, the 
popular ſpirit was carried to its highett extreme of vio- 
lence; they not only ſet the ſtates of the province at de- 
fiance, but, taking the government of the city entirely 
into their own hands, and converting it into a place of 
arms, prepared for defence and open war, both againſt 
the provincial and general force of the ſtate. In proceſs 
of time, and after various tumults and ſtruggles, the 
ariſtocracies were obliged in many places, particularly 


' -veral towns of Holland, to give way to the prevailing 


neceſſity, and to ſubmit in ſome degree to the claims of 
the popular party. | | 

This was the only extenſion of public liberty which 
theſe diſſenſions hitherto produced; and this proceeded 
from circumſtance, occaſion, and final neceſſity, and not 
from any previous deſign or wiſh. | | 

The ſtates of Holland and Welt Friezeland were the 
great and conſtant impugners of the ſtadtholder's autho- 
1ity and prerogatives. They aſſumed a ſuperiority not 
admitted by the conſtitution of the union, and derived 
only from the eircumſtances of the firſt- mentioned pro- 
vince poſſeſſing a greater ſhare of wealth, and a larger 
extent of territory, than any of the others; they paid 
but little regard or attention to the ſtates general in the 
meaſures which they purſued, and the continual warfare, 
as it may be called, which they waged againſt him; act- 
ing vpon theſe occations rather as a fupreme dictaton, 
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than as an equal and co-regent with the other provinces. 
The mott bitter animoſity which appeared againſt that 
prince, ſeemed to be peculiarly lodged in the province of 


Holland; and the city of Amſterdam took the lead of all 


other places in the invariable diſplay of that enmity, 
The pride and wealth of that city, with its paramount 
influence in its own province, had at all times frequently 
induced both to aſſume an odious pre- eminence over their 
fello vs; and though this had been generally ſubmitted 
to, yet when they have carried the ſpirit of domination 
to a certain degree of exceſs, it has occaſionally excited 
ſuch a reſentment in other provinces, as mere than once 
{eemed to threaten a diſſolution of the union. Their in- 
fluence cannot, however, but continue great, from the 
cauſes we have mentioned. | 

The adverſe faction had many and great advantages 
over their ad ver ſaries of the Orange party in this conteſt, 
They were cloſely united, by having had jor ſeveral 
years one common object in view, to which all their 
meaſures were directed; while their antagoniſts, having 


no object to attain which might ſerve to unite their zeal, 


or excite their enterpriſe, were looſe, careleſs, and un- 


connected. The adverie party had likewiſe the unſpeak. . 


able advantage of being ſupported by the monied men; 
they were belides quickened by the ardour, and kept in 
conſtant exerciſe by the indefatigable zeal and reſtleſs 
ſpirit, always obſcrvable in ſectaries. And though the 
meaſure of arming the voluntiers, had been productive 
of much trouble and diſorder among themſelves, yet it 
afforded them at leaſt the benefits of a formidable appear- 

ance, an1 of a menacing aſpe&t. | 
It was neceſſary that the prince ſtadtholder ſhould not 
be weak or unguarded, to withſtand ſuch a combination 
of adverſe intereſts, parties, and circumſtances. He was 
indeed ſtrongly fortified on all fides. He was armed with 
great legal rights, authorities, and powers, of which he 
could not be deprived at leſs expenſe than a total rup- 
ture and nearly a ſubverſion of the ſyſtem and conſtitution 
of the republic; at the ſame time that, during the courſe 
et the conteſt, they would have abundantly afforded him 
| the 
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the means of their own preſervation and defence. In 
virtue of his offices of captain-general and admiral ge- 


neral of the union, the whole military force of the repub- 


lic by ſea and land was in his poſſeſſion. This ſovereign 


authority was confirmed and rendered more effective, by 
his having the fole diſpoſal of all military commiſ- 
ſions, from thoſe of the colonels to the enſigns incluſive. 
ly; by the troops being bound in an oath of fidelity to 
him perfonally, as well as to the ſtates; and by the 
whole army being obliged to obey his commands impli- 


citly in all military cates. 


In the ſpirit of the ſame au- 


thority, he had the power of changing, leſſening, or in- 
crealing garriſons, of directing all the movements of the 
troops, of aſſembling the army, or any part of it, and 


of ordering it to march at will. 


He held a ſimilar an- 


thority in the naval department; and all theſe great pow- 
ers were confirmed and rendered more effective, by the 


ſtrong general attachment both of the fleet and arm 


his perſon and intereſts. 


y to. 


But his authority and legal powers were hy no means 


confined to the fleet and army. 


By his office of ſtadt- 


holder, he was placed as prehdent at the head of moſt if 


not all of the civil departments of the ſtate. 


He pretided, 


either in perſon or by deputy, as he choſe, in all the al- 


ſemblies of the ſeveral reſpective provinces. 


He hod a 


ſeat, though not a vote, in the aſſembly of the ſtates 
general; and it was not merely a matter of right, but 
a part of his official duty, to be preſent at their delibe- 
rations, and to give his opinion cr advice upon all mat- 
ters of their del:|beration, in which he deemed either ne- 
ceſſary; and this had not only a great influence upon 
their proceedings, but in times of harmony, and under a 
vigorous and ſucceſsful adminiſtration of public affairs, 


, 


was generally deciſive of their conduct. His right of 


nomination or rejection with reſpect to the new members 


appointed to fl] up the town ſenates and magiſtracies was 


now conteſted, and generally overruled, but could not 
fail to have given him by its paſt operation a great in- 


fluence in thoſe difiin republics. In the quality 


governor-general and ſu 


of 


preme director of the Katt and 
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Wet India companies, the ſtadtholder likewiſe had an 
unbounded influence in thoſe great commercial bodies. 
With thele legal and official powers, he had a full 
moiety, at leaſt, of the people at large either abſolutely 
attached to his intereſts, or ſo far on his fide, that from 
their averſeneſs to all violent innovat ons in the conſtitu- 
tion and government, they were well diſpoted to the ſup- 
port of his authority. Even in the province of Holland, 


and in Amſterdam itſelf, the great feat and ſtrong hold 


of his enemies, no calculator could determine on which 
ſide the majority would appear, if the matters in diſpute 
were to be decided by a general poll. The ſame diver- 


ſity of party and opinion everywhere appeared. Nor was 


there a much greater concurrence in the ariſtocracies 
themſelves than among the people. Even in Amſterdam, 
Rotterdam, and the greater cities of Holland, which were 
thoſe moſt peculiarly adverſe to the ſtadtholder, the do- 
minee11ng party could only build upon majoriues, nothing 
like unanimity being anywhere to be obtained. In the 
{maller towns, the parties in the government were gene- 
rally more nearly upon àn equality. With reſpect to 
the provincial ſtates, thoſe of Guelderland and Utrecht 
were entirely on his fide; thoſe of the three other pro- 
vinces fluctuating, and diſpoſed to be mediatorial; ſo 
that thole only of Holland and Weſt Friczeland were 
abſolutely inimical to him. Yet, even in the aſſembly 
of the ſtates of Holland, the grand queſtion relative to 
the government of the Hague, after being long and vio- 
lently agitated, was only carried againſt him by a ſungle 
vote. The equeſtrian order, or nobles, which may in 
ſome degree be compared with what is called in Engiand 
the landed intereſt, were, in the province of Holland, as 
everywhere eiſe, generally on the prince's fide. Their 
ſhare in the goverument of that province is, however, 
but very ſma]', as they hold only one voice in the aſſem- 

bly of the ſtates, which covſiſts of nineteen.” 
in ſuch an eſtimate of the prince itadtholder's powers 
and reſources, it ſhould not be entirely overlooked, that 
he heid in his own inherent right, as derived from his 
anceſtors, very eonſiderable eſtates and poſſeſſions, in- 
| | cluding 
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cluding cities, caſtles, palaces, lordſhips, and marqui- 
fates, in various parts of the country, and that theſe, of 
old right, endued him with ſcveral important privileges 
and authorities, independent of his offices under the ſtate, 
Nor ſhould that great external reſource be forgotten, 


' which he poſſeſſed in the friendſhip and protection of the 


Pruſſian monarch; a connexion cemented by all the bands 
of policy, as well as by the ties of a near affinity: and 
which effectually ſhielded him from the apprehenſion of 
his adverſaries being ever ſuffered to proceed beyond cer- 
tain limited meaſures of yiolence againſt him. | 

The faction, however, found themſelves fo potent at 
home, and placed ſo unbounded a confidence in the ſup- 
port of France, which they now conſidered as the great 
palladium of the ſtate, as well as of the party, that they paid 
leſs attention to the admonitions of the great Frederick, 
than a well-advited policy would at any time have ad- 
mitted; and without even waiting for the abſolute con- 
clution of the negotiations with the emperor at Paris, 
proceeded at once to ſhow that they were no longer diſ- 
poled to obſerve any meaſures of amity with the prince 
ſtadtholder, nor even to obſerve thoſe outward appeare 
ances which might indicate a diſpoſition to future conci- 
liation. This was announced, by diveſting him of the go- 
vernment and command of the garriſon of the Hague; a 
meaſure not more violent in the act, than it was degrad- 
ing in the execution, through the unutual circumſtances 
with which it was accompanied, 

The immediate and oftenfible motive aſſigned for this 
meaſure, was a riot which had taken place at the Hague, 
The garriſon were charged with not taking immediate 
and effectual meaſures for preventing or ſuppreſſing it. 
The riot in itſelf, compared with thoſe which every day 
occurred in other places, was a matter of little conſe- 
quence. A few armed voluntiers from ſome neighbour- 
ing town came to parade at the Hague, equipped in their 
uniforms and peculiar badges, a proceeding which could 


not fail to irritate the inhabitants, who they Knew were 


zealuuſly attached to the perſon and intereſts of the prince 
of Orange, It was ſcarcely in the nature of things that 
1 à riot 
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a riot ſhould not be the conſequence ; and the intruders 
were with ſome difficulty preſerved from becoming victims 
to their own temerity, and to the fury of the people : 
they, however, eſcaped without any material injury. 
This affair was reſented with a violence difproportion- 
ed to its magnitude, and taken up with a high band by the 
adverſe faction. Independent of their defire to lefſen the 
3 authority, they likewiſe wiſned, and ſcarcely 
eſs, to ſubdue the ſpirit of the inhabitants of the Hague. 
The acting committee of the ſtates of Holland, determin- 
ing not to let the meaſure cool, iſſued (Sept. 8, 1785), a 
haſty reſolution or decree, by which they deprived the prince 
of his government and command, forbidding thetroops to 
receive the word from him, to obey his orders in any 
manner, or even to pay him any of the cuſtomary military 
Honours. To render the degradation complete, and as it 
were to add the incurable ſting of a perſonal intult, they 
at the ſame time ſtripped him of his own body-guards, 
and even of the hundred Swiſs, who were deſtined merely 
to civi] purpoſes, and to the ſupport of ſtate parade and 
magnificence. The prince's remonſtrances and proteta- 
tions, in which he termed this reſolution a violent breach 
of the conſtitution, an invaſion of his rights, an outrage 
offered to his authority, and an indignity to his perſen 
and character, could produce no other ſatisfaction, than 
the contemptuous intimation, that the guards were main- 
tained for the purpoſe of ſupporting the grandeur of tic 
ſtate, and not for the aggrandiſeinent of the fladt- 
Holder. 2 | | 
It was impoſſible that the prince and princeſs, after 
ſuch a public indignity, could, with any degree of pro- 
priety, continue longer in a place, which was the feat of 
the court, of public buſineſs, and of government, as well 
as the reſidence of all the foreign miniſters : They accord- 
ingly abandoned the Hague 'immediately ; the prince re- 
tiring to his own city of Breda, and the princeſs with the 
children to Weſt Friezeland, where the people, notwith- 
ſtanding the implacable enmity of the ſtates of that pro- 
vince, were generally well affected to the Orange family, 


The prince and princeſs were obliged to perform thefe 
| journies 
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journies without any other guard or ſecurity to their per- 
ſons than their own domeſtics, although it was a ſeaſon of 
the moſt lawleſs violence and tumult, and when the viru- 
#lence of the oppoſite party was riſen to ſuch a pitch, that 
on a late jeurney, though then attended by their guards, 
ſuch a riot was raiſed in a conſiderable town which they 
paſſed, that ſome of their attendants. were killed; and 
their happening to quit the carriage, and go into a houſe 
before it commenced, was perhaps fortunate with reſpect 
to their own ſafety, 220 
This meaſure was ſoon followed by an order for fur- 
niſhing the guards with new colours, in which the arms 
of the houſe Orange were totally omitted, and thoſe of 
the province of Holland ſubſtituted in their place. Theſe 
were preſented in the name of the ſtates, and a ſpecial or- 
der given to the officers, that the arms of the province, 
and no other, ſhould be engraved on their gorgets. 
The king of Pruſſia regarded this violent attack upon 
the authority, and perſonal inſult offered to the ſtadthol- 
der, with great but regulated indignation, He ſtill pre- 
ſerved the moſt temporate language in his remonſtrances z 
and while his expoſtulations placed in the fu leſt light the 
wrongs and undeſerved injuries ſuſtained by that prince, 
and ſufficiently indicated that he was too much inter eſted 
in his cauſe to permit his becoming ultimately a victim 
to oppreſſion, yet, for the preſent, he appeared rather in 
the character of a friendly neighbour to both, and an 
amicable mediator, wiſhing to reconcile the differences 
and miſunderſtandings between the parties, than the di- 
rect advocate of either. | 
The ruling powers at the Hague, who repreſented the 
ſtates of Holland and Welt Friezeland, in their anſwer to 
the king's manifeſto or memorial upon that ſubje&, took 
care to loſe no part of that high dignity appertaining to 
the molt ſupreme ſovereignty. In thanking him for the 
regards he expreſſed to, and the intereſt he took in the 
affairs of the repfblic, after taking care to remind him 
that thoſe two provinces form the principal part of that 
conſtituent body, they proceed further io obſerve, that 
it was owing entirely to their particular reſpect for him / 


| 
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and to the mutual regards and friendſhip ſubſiſting be- 


tween them, that they could at all enter into any expla- 


nation of their conduct upon the preſent occaßon; but 
that from theſe motives, and to convince the king that no 
duplicity was intended on their part, but that their views, 
I:ke heir conduct, were open, manly, and conſiſtent (as 
it became ſovereigns in all tranſact ions with any of their 
ſervants, however highly exalted by poſts or privileges they 
might be), they would inform him, that they could not in 
any manner recede from their reſolutions with reſpect to the 
government of the Hague: that in other reſpects, in all 
caſes of conteſt with foreign powers, they ſhould at all 


times be deſirous to accept the king's friendly interven- 


tion and mediation 3 but that in what related to internal 
government, to the ſecurity of the'ſtate, to public tran- 
quillity, and particularly to the appointment, ſuperinten- 
dance, or diſcharge of their own officers or ſervants, they 
could on no account derogate from their character of in- 
dependent ſtates, by admitting of any interference; and 
that he was himſelf too good a judge, and too ſtrict a 
maintainer of the rights of ſovereignty, to expect or to 
approve of ſuch a derogation. | [118 

In other anſwers upon the ſame occaſion, and about 


the ſame time, they diſclaimed, in very looſe and general 
terms, all oppreſſive and illegal acts or defigns, either 


againſt the ſtadtholder, or any other of their ſervants ; 
with the evidently implied reſervation, of being them- 
ſelves the fole judges of what conſtituted oppreſſion or 
illegality. They attributed the king's applications to 
miſinformation and miſrepretentation, hoping (with an 
apparent ſneer) that the ſtadtholder could not poſſibly 
have been ſo forgetful of the relation in which he ſtood 
with the republic, as to be the means of conveying them; 
and adding, that it would be placing all the parties in a 
ſtrange relative ſituation indeed, if he were to make com - 
plaints of hem to the king; a meaſure which in its con- 


ſequences, if admitted, would tend to leave them nothing 


more than an empty name and very fhadow of fove- 
reignty. They ſpoke in the ſame general manner of 
1 en civil 
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civil commotions, of meaſures expedient for their own 


ſecurity, and of the neceſſity of putting an effectual ſtop 
to ſeveral abuſes and encroachments which tended ta 
the detriment of the country. | 

As a proof of the ſmall regard which they paid to 
the king of Pruſſia's remonſtrances, they iſſued an order 
on the 19th of December 1785, that the military ho- 


nours uſually paid to the ſtadtholder, in all his different 


capacities of captain general, governor of the Hague, 
and commander of the garriſon, ſhould in future be paid 
only to the preſident of their committee, as the repre- 
ſcn:ative of the ſtates, and to the grand penſionary of 
Holland. This was, in ſome time, followed by an order 


to diicharge all the troops in general of the province 


from their oath of fidelity to the ſtadtholder, and to 
preſcribe a new oath, by which they were bound to the 


fates only. All theſe innovations were ſubmitted to by 


the troops in genzral, both officers and ſoldiers, with 
the greateſt reluctance, and in numerous inſtances with 
apparent indignation. As the differences increaſed, the 
ſtadtholder's power of diſpoiing of the regimental com- 
miſſions was ſuſpended for an unlimited time, and this 


eſſential branch of his prerogative uſurped. The cauſe 


ailigned, in anſwer to his remonſtrances, for this mea- 
fare, was not ſo much a juſtification of a right to aſſume, 
as a reaſon for the uſe of power, that the influence 
which he derived from that authority in the army was 
not, in the preſent ſituation of affairs, deemed conſonant 
with the ſecurity of the ſtate.“ | | 

The domineering party no longer contained themſelves 
within any fort of bounds; they laid the heavieſt hand 
of power over all thoſe who gave marks of attachment 
to the ſtadtholder's intereſt. The virulence and malice 
of the contention was ſo great, that tumuits were almoſt 
continual ; and while the rioters ou one fide were fe- 
verely puniſhed, even for petty exceſſes, thoſe on the 
other were protected in the groſſeſt violence and out- 
rage. They proceeded without reſtraint, and without 
regard to general law, or particular conititutions, to 
weed the magiſtracies of all thoſe who were even ſuſpect- 
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and to the mutual regards and friendſhip ſubſiſting be- 
tween them, that they could at all enter into any expla- 
nation of their conduct upon the preſent occaon; but 
that from theſe motives, and to convince the king that no 
duplicity was intended on their part, but that their views, 
I:ke heir conduct, were open, manly, and conſiſtent (as 
it became ſovereigns in all tranſactions with any of their 
ſervants, however highly exalted by poſts or privileges they 
might be), they would inform him, that they could not in 
any manner recede from their reſolutions with reſpe to the 
government of the Hague: that in other reſpects, in all 
caſes of conteſt with foreign powers, they ſhould at all 
times be deſirous to accept the king's friendly interven- 
tion and mediation z but that in what related to internal 
government, to the ſecurity of the'ſtate, to public tran- 
quillity, and particularly to the appointment, ſuperinten- 
dance, or diſcharge of their own officers or ſervants, they 
could on no account derogate from their character of in- 
dependent ſtates, by admitting of any interference; and 
that he was himſelf too good a judge, and too ſtrict a 
maintainer of the rights of ſovereignty, to expect or to 
approve of ſuch a derogation. {3 PI at 

In other anſwers upon the ſame occaſion, and about 
the {ame time, they diſclaimed, in very looſe and general 
terms, all oppreſſive and illegal acts or deſigns, either 
againſt the ſtadtholder, or any other of their ſervants ; 
with the evidently implied reſervation, of being them- 
ſelves the ſole judges of what conſtituted oppreſſion or 
illegality. They attributed the king's applications to 
miſinformation and miſrepretentation, hoping (with an 
apparent ſneer) that the ſtadtholder could not poſſibly 
have been ſo forgetful of the relation in which he ſtood 
with the republic, as to be the means of conveying them; 
and adding, that it would be placing all the parties in a 
ſtrange relative ſituation indeed, if he were to make com - 
plaints of fem to the king; a meaſure which in its con- 
ſequences, if admitted, would tend to Teave them nothing 
more than an empty name and very ſhadow of fove- 
reignty. They ſpoke in the ſame general manner + 
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civil commotions, of meaſures expedient for their own 
ſecurity, and of the neceſſity of putting an effectual ſtop 


the detriment. of the country. | 
As a proof of the ſmall regard which they paid to 
the king of Pruſſia's remonſtrances, they iſſued an order 
on the 19th of December 1785, that the military ho- 
nours uſually paid to the ſtadtholder, in all his different 
capacities of captain general, governor of. the Hague, 
and commander of the garriſon, ſhould in future be paid 
only to the preſident of their committee, as the repre- 
ſentative of the ſtates, and to the grand penſionary of 
Holland. This was, in ſome time, Blower by an order 
to dilcharge all the troops in general of the province 
trom their oath of fidelity to the ſtadtholder, and to 
preſcribe a new oath, by which they were bound to the 
ſtates only. All theſe innovations were ſubmitted to by 
the troops in general, both officers and ſoldiers, with 
the greateſt reluctance, and in numerous inſtances with 
apparent indignation. As the differences increaſed, the 
ſtadtholder's power of diſpoſing of the regimental com- 
miſſions was ſuſpended for an unlimited time, and this 
eſſential branch of his prerogative uſurped. The cauſe 
ailigned, in anſwer to his remonſtrances, for this mea- 
ſure, was not ſo much a juſtification of a right to aſſume, . 
as a reaſon for the uſe of power, that the influence 
which he derived from that authority in the army was 
not, in the preſent ſituation of affairs, deemed conſonant 
with the ſecurity of the ſtate.“ 
The domineering party no Jonger contained themſelves 
within any ſort of bounds; they laid the heavieſt hand 
of power over all thole who gave marks of attachment 
to the ſtadtholder's intereſt, The virulence and malice 
of the contention was fo great, that tumults were almoſt 
continual ; and while the rioters on one fide were ſe- 
verely puniſhed, even for petty exceſſes, thoſe on the 
other were protected in the groſſeſt violence and out- 
rage. They proceeded without reſtraint, and without 
regard to general law, or particular conſtitutions, to 
weed the magiſtracies of all thole who were even ſuſpect- 
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ed of any attachment to the Orange intereſt, filling up 
their places with the moſt turbulent of their own party; 
and even ſubmitted to the democratic encroachments of 
the armed burghers, and thereby totally changed the 
nature of the old conſtitution, in order to carry that 
favourite point. They had taken the preſs entirely into 
their hands: While the mott ſcurrilous invectives were 
every day publiſhed, not only with impunity, but ap- 
parent encouragement againſt the ſtadtholder, the moſt 
temporate writings in defence of his rights, or bare 
ſtatement of their nature, ſubjected the publiſhers and 
the writers to ſevere and certain puniſhment. 
Although the republican party carried their conſtitu- 
tional innovations, and the violation of corporate and 
private rights with little comparative re ſiſtance, the courſe 
of tneir affairs was not entirely ſmooth. Man is ſo in- 
definable a being, that he frequently engages, in con- 
tempt of all dangers and hazards, in the defence of 
_ trifles, at the ſame time that he gives up objects of the 
greateſt moment to his ſecurity and happineſs, and ſub= 
mits to oppreſſions that embitter his exiſtence, with 
ſcarcely a murmur. In the preſent inſtance, the wear- 
ing and prohibiting of orange-coloured cockades and 
ribbons ſeen ed for a time to be the great object of con- 
teſt and an monty between the rival tations. Even the 
military, both cfficers and private men, notwithitanding 
their habits of impiicitſubmiſhon, became eager parties 
in this con'eſt;; and, in defiance of proclamations and 
puniſhments, were continually flying in the face of their 
employers and paymaſters, by wearing of this inter- 
dicted colour; ſo that it feemed for a time doubtful, 
whetiicr the very harſh exerciſe of very ſtrong powers 
of government could have ſuppreſſed the diſplay of this 
enſign of party zeal, without ſtriking directly at the 
exiſtence of the manufacture. 
The prince ſtadtholder and bis family, after ſojourn- 
ing for {ome conſiderable time at M:ddleburgh in Zea- 
land, when he found that the faction in Holland were 
proceed ing to the utmoſt extremities againſt him, and 
that it became every day more apparent, that 3 
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leſs than an appeal to the laſt reſort of princes could 


preſerve thoſe remains of his authority which were till 
left, had he even ſubmitted to the loſs already ſuſtained, 
removed at length to the province of Guelderland. 
This was the molt judicious meaſure that he could poſ- 
ſibly have taken; for, beſides that the ſtates of that 
province, as well as of its neighbour Utrecht, were 
entirely on his ſide, and the little country of Over. Yſſe}, 


from its fituation, entirely within his power whenever 


he found exertion abſolutely neceſſary, he was likewiſe 
within ſuch a diſtance of the turbulent city of Utrecht, 
as at leaſt to protect the ſtates of that province, whom 
they had already obliged to retire to Amersfort, from 
any obſtruction or difturbance in their proceedings at 
that place. Theſe. were, however, but ſecondary ob- 


jects, when compared with the great advantages which 


that ſituation would afford, if matters were brought to 
a certain degree of exiremity, through the nearneſs of 
the Pruſhan territories, which incloſed Gueldres on two 
ſides, with limits ſo mixed and open, that the inter? 
courle could not be interrupted. | 

Obvious 2s theſe advantages were, they ſeemed to 
eſcape the obſervation of the adverſe faction in Holland, 
until they began to be perceived in their conſequences. 
The prince ſtil] retained the command of the forces of 
five provinces, which were about equal in ſtrength ta 
thoie of Holland; ſo that, from his retreat to Guelder- 


land, he lay no longer at the mercy of his enemies, 
From the attachment of the troops to him, it was doubt- 


tul how far they might obey even the orders of their 
reſpective ſtates, in withdiawing from his command, if 
ſuch a ſcene of diſorder was once opened as might af- 
ford a colour fer diſcretionary conduct, or hold out a 
ſanction to diſobedience. 

We are now, however, to look to ſeveral matters 
that preceded and led to this laſt reſource which the 
prince adopted, of retiring with a military force to his 
ſtrong hold in Guelderland. Great expectations had 
been formed on both ſides, from the aſſemblage of the 


ſtates of Holland and Weſt Friezeland, which was to 


vor. Iv. „ take 
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take place at the Hague in the middle of March. AI-. 
though the ſtadtholder had no vote in that aſſembly, it 
would have,been his duty to have attended, in order to 
give his advice, and to lay ſuch propoſals and matters 
relative to public affairs as he thought fitting, before 
them for regular diſcuſſion, had not the late affronts 
which he received put it out of his power to return to 
that place, until he was reſtored to his former dignities 
and authority. The ſtates themſelves ſeemed to entertain 
no ſmall apprehenſion of the tumults which might take 
place upon that occaſion, from the great and general 
attachment of the inhabitants to the prince, and the 
| firong ſenſations of grief and indignation, which the 
novelty and cauſe of his abſence, with the public diſplay 
of his degradation, were likely to produce. 

To obviate theſe diſagreeable effects, after a day of 
public prayer and faſting had been ſuppoſed to diffuſe a 
ſerious diſpoſition among the people, they iſſued a pro- 
clamation a few days previous to the meeting, ſtrictly 
forbidding, under the ſevereſt penalties, all the uſual 
popular marks of rejoicing, upon any public days or 
occaſions whatever, particularly prohibiting the hoiſting 
of flags upon ſteeples or other places, and the felling or 
wearing of any badges of diſtinction, eſpecially of 
orange-coloured cockades and ribbands ; which being 
a colour, they obſerve, not ſanttioned by authority, 
could only be worn from the ſpirit of party ; the delin- 
quents, whether ſellers or wearers, being ſubjected to 
the heavy arbitrary penalties of impriſonment, corporal 
puniſhment, and even death, to be diſcretionally in- 
flicted: Encouragement was held out to the molt odi- 
ous of men, informers ; and in a degrading, arbitrary, 
and probably injudicious exertion of power, it was 
declared that thoſe who did not inform ſhould be found 
| * guilty for the miſpriſion, and puniſhed as prin- 
cipals. | x 
The ſtates at their firſt meeting (March 15) diſap- 
pointed the public, when a prodigious crowd was al- 
ready aſſembled, by an adjournment to the following 
day. On that morning, to fix an idea of the 
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of their ſovereign aſſembly, as well as to awe the people, 
the garriſon were drawn out armed, and arrayed in their 


beſt uniforms, oppoſite the hall of the ſtates. A crow 
of three or four thouſand people ſhowed ſuch ſtrong 


marks of diſſatisfaction and diſpoftion to tumuſt, that 


the fixed bayonets, and firm conduct and countenance 


of the ſoldiers were abſolutely neceſſary to keep them 


in order. But a new and very peculiar ſource of diſcord 
remained ſtill to be opened. A gate, which derived its 
name from the ſtadtholder's office, and the particular 
uſe it was aſſigned to, poſſeſſed the fingular privilege (at 
leaſt in modern times) of never being opened, except- 


ing when that firſt magiſtrate of the ſtate was to paſs 


through it upon public occaſions, ſuch as the preſent, 
The preſident of the aſſembly, to ſhow the fulineſs of 
power, and to prepare the people for ſubmiſſion and 
acquieſcence in all other novelties, ordered this inter- 


dicted gate to be opened, and a detachment of grena- 


diers were aſſigned to the important ſervice. This in- 


vidious mealure was beheld with the higheft indignation 


by the people ; but the terror of the ſoldiers weapons, 
together with the fatisfa&tion of ſeeing that no attempt 


was made to paſs through the gate (the prevention of 


which was now made the point of honour, when the 
firſt was given vp) ſerved to prevent their proceeding to 
any actual violence. | 

The burghers of the Orange party, conſidering this 
firſt invaſion of privilege as the prelude to farther out- 
rage, held a meeting in the night, when, after deep de- 
bate, it was determined to preſerve, at all events and 


| Hazards, the purity of their favourite gate from the laſt 


degree of violation. On the third morning the ſtadthol- 
dcr's gate was again opened, and matters were conduct- 
ed with a reaſonable degree of tranquillity through the 
day; but upon the breaking up of the ſtates in the even- 


ing, the penſionary of Dort, whether through vanity, 


to ſhow his contempt of the ſtadtholder, or to try the 
temper of the people, while the means of their chaſtiſe- 
ment were at hand, ordered his coach to be driven 
through the gate, This was the ſignal of alarm, the 
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people immediately imterfered, both in preventing the 
deſign, and in endeavouring to diſcharge their fury upon 
the adventurous penſionary; the riot was violent, and 
thoſe who were rot engaged ſhuddered for the conſe- 
quences, nothing leis than a general maſſacre of the un- 
armed populace being expected. In this inſtant of terror 
and danger, the horſe guards ruſhed in with the utmoſt 
violence upon the crowd, flouriſhing their ſwords with 
terrible threats, and the molt dreadtul parade of execu- 
tion. In little more than a moment the tumultuous 
crowd were either overthrown by the horſes, and Iying 
in heaps upon each other, or diſperſed and flying on 
every fide. Never was ſo violent a tumult ſo ſuddenly 
quelled, and with fo little miſchief. Not a ſingle man 
was killed, nor a ſingle wound given with the ſword ; 
the horſes were the only combatants, and left many ſore 
remembrances of their weight, and of the iron armour 
on their hoofs. It was no leſs remarkable that only a 
ſingle priſoner was made, where all lay at the mercy 
of the victors, This un fortunate culprit was a ſober 
tradeſman, the maſter of a houſe and family: He 
had been ſo active in the commencement of the rot as 
to be particularly conipicuous, which occahoned his 
being early iccure:! ; and every body was in expectation 
of his being hanged, as an example, the following 
moriing, : 
The conduct of the troops upon this occaſion can 
never be too much praiſed or admired, and ſhould be 
received and adopted as a moſt excellent model in all 
caſes of juppreſſing civil commotions. Had the infan- 
try, who were quiet lookers-on, undertaken to quell 
this riot, the ſlaughter, from the narrowneſs of the 
place, the cloſeneſs of the crowd, and the nature of 
their weapons, would have been immenſe 3 and when 
broken and intermixcd with the populace (which would 
have been unavoidable) the conflict muſt have been at- 
tended with loſs to themſelves. Nor would the de- 
ſtruction have been ſmall to the people, if the cavalry 
had made that cruel uſe of their ſwords which was 
fo entirely in their power, and of which they made ſo 
ä N effective 
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effective and happy a diſplay. Whatever ſhare may 
be aſcribed to diſcipline in this excellent conduct, no 
doubt can be entertained but that a much greater was 
due to the private ſentiments and diſpoſition of the 
troops. 

This riot, together with the general ill temper of 
the people, put a ſtop for ſome time to the deliberations 
of the ſtates of Holland. So many interceſſions were 
made for the life of the unfortunate peruke- maker who 
had been taken up in the late tumult, that the ſentence 
of death on him was changed to an order of impriſon- 
ment for twenty years. 

In the mean time, the difſenſions in the city of Utrecht 
became ſo violent, that the ruling faction iſſued the fin - 
gularly arbitrary decree, that not more than two per- 
ſons ſhould, under any pretence, and under ſevere pe- 
nalties, ſtop to confer in the fireets. They were not 
only in a ftate of hoſtility with their fellow-citizens, 
and the ſtates of the province, but they flew in the 
tace of their own immediate delegates, who declared, 
that in conſideration of their oaths, and a full know- 
ledge that the dignities conferred on the ſtadtholder in 
1749 had been granted by the unanimous voice of all 
the regents of that time, as the only means of preſerv- 
ing the nation, they could not in any manner concur + 
in depriving him of them ; although, if any new regu- 
lation ſhould, with his own conſent, and with the ſame 
unanimity be adopted, they ſhould by no means op- 
poſe ſuch a reform, but act in concert with the ſtates in 
general. This mcderation in their delegates could pro- 
duce no correſponding effe& in the conſtituents, who, 
determined to ſupport their violence by arms, hired 
ſoldiers, and procured officers from all parts, and at 
any expenſe, making every poſſible preparation at the 
ſame time to withſtand a ſiege vigoroully if attacked, as 
they continually expected. 3 

If the ſubſcriptions to the patriotic funds (which were 
to ſupport the numberleſs petty armaments of this time) 
were really as large as repreſented, it would indeed be 
aſtoniſhing, conſidering the heavy loſſes which individuals 
1 K k 3 as 
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as well as the republic had ſuſtained by the war with Eng-. 
land, and the ſubſequent prodigious expenſes and da- 
mage occaſioned by the conteſt with the emperor, firit 
in the preparations for war and the overflowing of the 
country, and laſtly in the purchaſe of peace, and the repa- 
ration which they were compelled to make to his ſubjects 
for their damages. It was ſaid, that ſubſcriptions from 
individuals of eight or ten thouſand florins were common 
upon this occaſion ; and that ſo large a ſum as 100,000 
(amounting to ſomething between ſeven and eight thouland 
pounds) had beęn ſent without a name; but this laſt was 
probably no more than a lure, to excite a ſimilar libera- 
Jay from ſach an example. | 2-47 

In the mean time the republic was torn to pieces and 
convulſed in all its parts and members. Nothing could 
be more deplorable than the face of tumult, riot, and con- 
fuſion which every where prevailed. Many of the towns 
preſented little leſs than a ſcene of continual civil war. 
The multitude of ill- connected petty ſovereignties, of 
which the republic is compoſed, afforded room for a ge- 
neral, as well as for particular degrees of anarchy, which 
could not perhaps have been equalled under any other 
form of government. Nor has it pothbly been known 
in any civil contention, in which religion was not the 
object of the conteſt, that the animoſity and malice of the 
contending factions were carried to {o extreme an exceſs 
as in the preſent, Their riots were accordingly, and 
perhaps it may be ſaid according to the-peculiar genius 
and temper of the people, fierce, cruel, and bloody. Mul- 
titudes of people were ſaid to have been ſacrificed, without 
count or inquiry, in theſe tumults, while the canals ſerved 
commodiouſly tor the inſtant in hiding the effects of their 
mutual enormity. | | 
Ihe debates in the aſſembly of the ſtates of Holland, 
ppon the ſubject of reſtoring the ſtadtholder to his dig- 
nity, or at leaſt to the government of the Hague, were 
conducted with a degree of heat and yehemence ſaid to be 
unequalled in the Dutch councils. Every method was 
accordingly uſed, that the nature of ſuch proceedings will 
admit, in order to conceal the particulars of what paſſed 
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in that aſſembly from the knowledge of the people. The 


count de Maillebois, who was ſuppoſed to be the ſecret 
mover of moſt, if not all, of the harſh meaſures adopted 
againtt the ſtadtholder, was now become ſo extremely 
odious, at leaſt with one party, that he was very generally 


burnt in effigy in thoſe places where they were preva- 


lent. 


tion, with reſpect to the command at the Hague, was car- 
ried (July 27th) againſt the prince of Orange, in the 


aſſembly of the ſtates in Holland, by a fingle vote, the 


numbers being ten to nine. A proteſt was immediately 
entered by the equeſtrian order, as well as by the depy- 
ties or repreſentatives of ſome towns, againſt this reſolu- 
tion, as being permature and violent, as well as uncon- 
ſtitutional and illegal. | 

Tue death of the late king of Pruſſia, and the acceſſion 
of the preſent monarch, to whole ſiſter the ſtadtholder is 
married, could not be ſuppoſed to weaken his intereſt at 
the court of Berlin. The new king indeed did not leave 
it long in doubt what part he was determined to take in 
favour of his brother-in-law: For he ſcarcely had time 
to feel himſelf well in the throne, before he deſpatched 
(September 2d) a long letter, fully declaratory ot his ſenti- 
ments, to the ſtates general; and, to give the greater 
weight to them, it was conveyed by no leſs a perſon than 
the count de Goertz, his miniſter of ſtate, in the character 
of envoy extraordinary and plenipotentiary. | 
In this nervous and ſpirited letter he refrains from en- 
tering into any particular detail of the injuries offered to 
the ſtadtholder, referring them fer that, as well as for his 
own ſentiments upon the ſubject, to certain ſpecified 
letters or memorials tranſmitted by his uncle and prede- 
ceſſor, both to. their high mightineſſes, and to the ſtates 
of Holland and Weſt Friezeland; every part of which 
he now, for himſelf, renews and confirms. He takes care 
to remove every objection to his interference, as being 
unwarranted, intruſive, or dictatorial to a ſovereign ſtate, 
by ſhowing that the long and tried frienuſhip which had 
for two centuries ſubſiſted between his predeceſſors aud 
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the republic, would even have demanded his friendly and 
mediatorial interpoſition in the preſent unhappy and dan- 
gerous ſtate of their civil diſſenſions: That, excluſive of 
friend ſhip, his fituation as their neareſt neighbour, and the 
vicinity of a part of his dominions to their territories, muſt 
neceſſarily prevent his being indifferent to any violent or 
eſſential change that was attempted to be made in the con- 
ſtitution of the republic: But that, independent of theſe 
cauſes, the near relation in which he ſtood with the prince 
ſtadtholder, and the affection which he bore for the prin- 
ceſs his ſiſter, rendered it impoſſible that he could be un- 
concerned in ſeeing them degraded from their high rank 
and dignities, and the ſtadtholder arbitrarily deprived of 
his rights and prerogatives. 

He therefore ſtrongly but amicably preſſed the ſtates 
genera] to uſe their powerful mediation in the moſt ſeri- 
ous manner with the ſtates of Holland and Veſt Frieze- 
land, for ſettling the preſent differences ; and to take ſuch 
other meaſures as might appear neceſſary for healing the 
dangerous diſſenſions lo glaringly prevalent, for reſtoring 
the prince to his rights, and enabling him to return with 
honour and prepriety to the reſumption of his high offices 
at the Hague: Offering his own counſel and mediation, 
if it were neceſſary, in conjunction with other friends and 
neighbours of the republic, to bring all remaining differ- 
ences and matters of debate to an equitable, final, and 
happy termination, and ina manner that would be equally 
conſonant to the honour and true interelts of all the par- 
ties. He farther informed the ſtates, that they were to 
receive and conſider all communications from the count 
de Goertz as coming directly from himſelf. 

This early diſplay of the new king's character ſeemed 
to afford no ſmall indication, that though the great Fre- 
derick was no more, the ſpirit and vigour of his councils 
were by no means departed. 

The ſtates of five of the provinces referred the conſi- 
deration of the king of Pruſſia's letter to the committee 
for foreign affairs; but thoſe of Holland and Weſt Frieze- 
land, perſevering in their ſyſtem, and bating nothing of 
their uſual obſtinacy, declaring their adherence to ous re- 
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ſoluiton of the preceding December, againft the admiſſion 
of any foreign interference in the regulation of their do- 
— affairs, would pay no attention whatever to the 
etter. | 

The court of Verſailles, conſcious of having the game 
ſo effectually in her own hands as to render all public 
intervention in the affairs of Holland, on her fide, totally 
unneceſſary, could have no diſpoſition to admit the inter- 
ference of other powers, whoſe views and principles ſhe 
knew to bediametiically oppoſite to her own, She had 


accordingly preſented to the ſtates, fome conſiderable time 


before, as a guarded precaution againſt what was like to 
happen, a memorial couched in very equivocal terms, in 
which, after much parade of the French king's friendſhip 
and regards, and of his attachment to the ſubſiſting al- 
liance between them, he declares his wiſhes to ſee thoſe 
abuſes reformed, which had occaſioned internal diſſenſions 
in the republic, and that he ſhouid be happy to ſee tran- 
quillity reſtored upon the true principles of its conſtitu- 
tion; but that, without pretending ro meddle in the in- 
terna] government of the ſeven provinces, he would on 
the contrary uſe his utmoſt endeavours to prevent their 
high mightineſles being troubled from without as well as 
from within. | 


The republican party was now become ſo inſolent, and 


their violence ſo extreme, that they ſeemed not only to 
caſt off all obedience to their own laws, but all regard to 
thoſe of nations, and all reſpe& to foreign ſovereigns. 
A courier from the court of Berlin to that of London, 
upon his return was ſtopped, and narrowly eſcaped being 


rummaged, and his deſpatches examined, by the populace 


in the town of Woerden. This outrage obliged the count 
de Goertz formally to demand a paſſport, from the ſtates 
general, for a courier he was ſending with deſpatches to 
the king his maſter. 1 1 | 

The ſtates of Guelderland, after various ftrong remon- 
ſtrances, conched in terms of great indignation to thoſe 
of Holland, for the encouragement which they had given, 


and they ſupport the promiſed, to the refractory or rebel- 


lious burghers in their towns of Hattem and Elbourg, 
| | declaring 
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declaring that ſuch an undue interference in their govern- 
ment, and outrage offered to their ſovereignty, muſt, if 
perſevered in or repeated, lead to an immediate diſſolution 
of the union, determined at length to remove this bone 
of internal and external contention, by applying force as 
the laſt remedy for the eradication of the evil. | 
They accordingly paſſed a written reſolution, tantamount 
in effect to a commiſſion, charging the prince ſtadtholder, 
as captain general, immediately to fend a ſufficient num- 
ber of troops, under the conduct of an experienced of- 
Kcer, to theſe towns, with injunctions to continue there 
until further orders; but that if the inhabitants were to 
make any reſiſtance to the performance of this ſervice, 
ſuch officer was authoriſed, in ſpite of all obſtacles, to 
ſupport the ſovereign authority of their noble mightine(- 
ſes, by proceeding to force and violence in the eſtabliſh- 
ment of thoſe garriſons. | 

The ſtates likewiſe wrote to the magiſtracies of both 
towns (who were equally diſobeyed and ſlighted with 
themſelves by the turbulent burghers) incloling a copy 
of their reſolution, and requiring them to give every 
aſſiſtance in their power to the troops; and particularly 
to exhort the inhabitants to the moſt docile ſubmiſſion to 
all injunctions that might come from their aſſembly. 

General Spengler, with four regiments, and proper ar- 
tillery, was appointed by the ſtadtholder to this ſervice, 


with ſtrict injunctions, if poſſible, to avoid the ſhedding of 


blood. The armed burghers of Hattem, being reinfoi ced 
by as many voluntiers as money or party zeal could pro- 
cure from different quarters, exhibited a great parade of 


making a moſt obſtinate reſiſtance. Their cannon were 


mounted on the walls and works, and on the approach 
of the ſtadtholder's little army, as they called the regular 
forces by way of contempt, fired feveral rounds of artil- 
lery with great briſkneſs, but with ſo little judgment in 
the direction, as not to produce the ſmalleſt effect. As 
ſoon as Spengler arrived within a proper diſtance, he 
pointed his artillery, in order to do the leaſt poſſible miſ- 
chief, at the chimnies and tops of the houtes only. This, 


however, along with the bold advance and 2 Lag 
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of the troops, ſoon produced the deſired effect; the armed 
burghers, with their adherents and auxiliaries, abandoned 
the town ; and Spengler's men entered at one gate, as they 
vere retiring through another. Elbourg was abandoned 
in the ſame manner, and with till leſs trouble. | 
To the diſappointment and mortification, however, 
of all lovers of the marvellous, as well as to the great 
vexation of the faction themſelves, general Spengler's 
detail to his maſters, the ſtates, of the operations of the 
troops under his command, was foon publiſhed, by which 
it appeared that not a ſingle man had been killed or 
wounded on either ſide in the boaſted action of Hattem ; 
and that the diſcipline of the troops had been ſo exact, 
and their conduct ſo laudable, that there was not a ſingle 
complainant from either town to appear againſt them. 
In the mean time the ſelf-exiled burghers of thoſe two 
towns, with their armed confederates, ſuddenly changing 
\ their late boaſting into lamentation, and notwithſtanding lf 
1 that the ſtates of Guelderland had publiſhed an amneſty | 
in favour of all who would return to their houſes within 
7 a limited time, filled all places with their clamours, on 
4 
> 


the woful detail of their loſſes and ſufferings ; the effect 
of their complaints being the more quickened by the - | 
heavy burthen which they proved to their friends, in the | 
various towns where they took refuge. . | 
, | The taking of theſe two towns was conſidered or re- | 
f prone by the adverſe faction, not only as the ſignal, |} 
4 ut the actual commencement of civil war; and nothing | 
1 was to be heard but ex ecrat ions, as well againſt the ſtates 
f of Gueldres, as the prince ſtadtholder. In the province 
e of Holland eſpecially, the flames ſeemed to be blown up 
h nearly to the greateſt height at which they were capable | 
ar of arriving. All regard to forms was now laid aſide, in 
L completing the depoſition by force of thoſe magiſtrates, 
in fenators, and members of the reſpective town councils, 


s who were known or ſuſpected to be of the oppoſite 

he party. | | ; | 

11 The ſtates of Holland, without regard to the miſſion 

is, and preſence of the count de Goertz, immediately (Septem- 

ch ber 22d) ſuſpended, for an indefinite time, the prince 00 | 
| Ss er 
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| holder from all the functions appertaining to his office of 


captain general within their province; and difcharged 
the troops from that part of their military oath which 


bound them to obey his orders. At the {ame time they 


recalled their regiments from Maſtricht, and other gar- 


riſons without the province, and ordered a ſtrong line of 


trcops to be formed along the inland frontier towards 


Utrecht and Guelderland, and magazines to be provided 


ſor their ſubſiſtence during the winter; general Van 
Ryſſel, their commander, being likewiſe ordered to be in 


conſtant force and readineſs for ſuccouring and protecting 


the city of Utrecht, if any attempt ſhould be made upon. 
it, under the orders of the ſtates of that province, who 


where aſſembled at Amersfort. Such was the deplorable 


ſtate of affairs in this ouce great and flouriſhing republic, 


towards the cloſe of the year 1786. | 
If we turn to the public affairs of Ruſſia, it will be found 
that ſhe had been engaged in an irregular and deſtructive 


war with the Tartar nations inhabiting the regions of 


Caucaſus and the Caſpian ſea, ever ſince the violent ſeiz- 
ure ſhe made of the Crimea. In the year 178 5, the forces 
of the empreſs claimed a victory, which was in ſome 
degree authenticated by the capture of a Tartar chan, 
two of his ſons, and a nephew, who were all brought 
priſcners to Peterſburgh. In the latter end of the ſame 
year, the pretended prophet Sheich Manſcur, and his 
adherents, diſappointed of the ſuccour which he had 
taught them to expect from heaven, ſuffcred a total defeat, 
and were firmly convinced that their fanaticiſm was no 
3 againſt the Ruſſian bayonets. The prophet fought 

oldly en foot, at the head of ſeven or eight thouſand 
of his followers, when he received a wound, but had the 


fortune to eſcape. 


In the beginning of the year 1786, the empreſs had 
publicly anounced her intention of making a magnificent 
progreis to Cher ſon and the Crimea, in order to her being 
crowned ſovereign of the new conqueſts. This deſign 
was af firſt conceived in the moſt ſplendid ideas of calern 
-magnificence and grandeur, It was given out that 


Catharine was to be crowned empreſs of Taurida, and 
| 40 
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| to be declared: protectreſs of all the nation of Tartars. 


The grandeur ef the deſign was ſuch, as to leave it poſ- 
ſible to be ſuppoſed, that the return of Alexander, from 
India, and the voyage on the Cydus were not forgotten, 
in the ſuperb preparatons for this intended journey. 

Tue iron minded Tartars, however, when they learned 
the obje& of this grand progreſs, far from being either 
dazzled or terrified, regarded it as a ſignal of general and 
immediate danger, which required the ſtrongeſt union, 
the greateſt exertion, and the moſt determined reſiſtance. 
They defeated the Ruſſians on the ſide of Caucaſus, and 
convinced them of the neceſſity of narrowing the deſign 
of their ſovereign's intended journey. The proceſſion 
did not take place till the following year; and the only 

end obtained, ſaving the conferences held with the king 
of Poland and the emperor, ſeemed to be nothing more 
than the empreſs's ſhowing herſelf to her new ſubjects, 

and appearing to take ſome ſort of formal poſſeſgon of 
Cherſon and the Crimea. 1 
About this time, the Ottoman court was greatly 
troubled by the rebellion which raged in a conſiderable 
part of its territory. Egypt, the great granary of the 
empire, and the unfailing reſource of its armies for pro- 

viſion, had long been in the moſt deplorable ſtate. The 
country was torn to pieces, and deſolated by the endleſs 
contention among the rebel heys, among whom Murat 
Bey had lately gained ſo complete a ſupremacy, that he 
was become in a great meaſure, the abſolute deſpot of 
that kingdom, The Porte fitted out with great ſecreſy 
and expedition, a fleet with troops on board under the 
grand admiral, who procceded directly for the Nile, and 
landed his forces at Roſetta, whither an army haſtily 
collected was ſent hy the uſurper to attack him; but the 
enemy was totally routed and diſperied, and a great car- 
nage made of them. 5 | 

The victor, purſuing bis blow, advanced towards 

grand Cairo, where Murat Bey, with his aſſociate 

Ibrahim, at the head of a great army compoſed of the 


braveſt Mamalucks, and the beſt troops of Egypt, were 
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waiting to receive him, A battle took place in the ap- 
—_—_ to that city, on the ſide of the ſuburb of Bou- 
lah. The captain pacha led the way to victory. A pro- 

digious ſlaughter was made, and every thing belonging 
to the enemy's camp, became a ſpoil. Grand Cairo was 
the immediate prize of the conquerers; Murat and 
Ibrahim Bey, had the fortune, through the excellency of 
their Arabian horſes, to eſcape to Upper Egypt. 
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The definitive Treaty of Peace and Friendſhip, betaveen 
Bis Britannic Majeſty and the United States of Ames 
rica, figned at Paris the 3d Day of September, 1783. 


In the Name of the Moſt Holy and Undivided Trinity. 


JT having pleaſed the divine Providence to diſpoſe the 
hearts of the moſt ſerene and moſt potent prince George 
the Third, by the grace of God, king of Great Britain, 


France and Ireland, defender of the faith, duke of 


Brunſwick and Lunenburgh, arch-treaſurer and prince 
elector of the holy Roman empire, &c. and of the United 
States of America, to forget all paſt miſunderſtandings 
and differences that have unhappily interrupted the good 
correſpondence and friendſhip which they mutually wiſh 
to reſtore, and to eſtabliſh ſuch a beneficial and ſatisfac- 
tory intercourſe between the two countries upon the 


ground of reciprocal advantages and mutual convenience 


as may promote and ſecure to both perpetual peace and 
harmony ; and having for this deſirable end already laid 
the foundation of peace and reconciliation by the provi- 
ſional articles ſigned at Paris on the 3oth of November, 


1782, by the commiſſioners empowered on each part, 


which articles were agreed to be inſerted in and to con- 
L L 2 | ſtitute 
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ſtitute the treaty of peace propuſed to be concluded be- 
tween the crown of Great Britain and the ſaid United 
States, but which treaty was not to be concluded until 
terms of peace ſhould be agreed upon between Great 
Britain and France, and hs Britaunic majeſty ſhould 
be ready to conclude ſuch treaty accordingly ; and the 
treaty between Great Britain and France having ſince 
been concluded, his Britannic maj:fty and the United 


States of America, in order to carry into full effect the 


proviſional articles abovementioned, according to the 
tenour thereof, have conſt:tuted and appointed, that is to 
ſiy, his Britannic majeſty on his part, David Hartley, 
elq. member of the parliament of Great Britain; and 
th: ſaid United States on their part, John Adams, eſq. 
late a commiſſioner of the United States of America at 
the court of Verlaiiles, late delezate in congrels from the 
Nate of Mifſ:chuſetts, and chief juit ce of the ſaid ſtate, + 
and mmiſter plen potent ary of the ſaid United States to 
their bigh mighiin:f's th States General of the United 
Netheriands; Benjamin Fiankiin, elq. late delegate in 
congreſs from the the ſtate of Pennſylvania, preſident of 
the convent.on of he aid ſtate, and miniſter plenipoten- 
tiarv from the United States of America at the court of 
Verſa lles; and John Jay, eſq. late preſident of con- 
greſs, and chief juſtice of the ſtate of New York, and 


miniſter plen-potentiary from the ſaid United States at 


the court of M-drid; to he the plenipotentiarics for the 
concluding and ging the preſent definitive treaty ; who, 
after having reciprocaily communicated their reſpective 
full powers, have agreed upon and confi med the follow- 
ing a ticles: | | 

Art. I. His Britannic majeſty acknowledges the ſaid 
United States, viz. New Hampſhire, Mallachuſetts Bay, 
Rhode Ifland, and Providence Plantations, Connecticut, 
New York, New Jerſey, Pennſylvania, Delaware, Ma- 
ryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Georgia, to be tree, ſovereign, and independent ſtates z 
that he treats with them as ſuch, and for himſelf, his 
heirs, and jucceſſore, relinquiſhes all claims to the go- 
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vernment, propriety and territorial rights of the ſames 


and every part thereof, | 

II. And that all diſputes which might ariſe in future 
on the ſubject of the boundaries of the ſaid United States 
may be prevented, it is hereby agreed and declared, 
that the following are and ſhail be their boundaries, 
Viz. From the north-weſt angle of Nova Scotia, viz, 
that angle which is formed by a line drawn due north 
from the ſource of St. Croix river to the highlands, 
along the ſaid highlands which divide thoſe rivers that 
empty themſelve into the river St. Laurence, from thoſe 
which fall into the Atlantic ocean, to the north-weſtern- 
moſt head of Connecticut river; thence down along the 
middle of that river to the forty-fifth degree of north 
latitude; from thence by a line due weſt on ſaid latitude, 
until it ſtrikes the river Irroquois or Caatraquy; thence 
along the middle of ſaid river into lake Ontario; through 
the middle of ſaid lake until it ſtrikes the communication 
by water between that lake and lake Erie; theuce alnng the 


middlę of the ſaid communication into lake Erie, through 


the middle of ſaid lake, until it arrives at the water com- 
munication between that lake and lake Huron; thence 


through the middle of ſaid lake to the water communi- 


cation between that lake and lake Superior; thence 
througb lake Superior northward of the Iſles Royal and 
Philapeaux to the Long lake; thence through the mid- 


dle of ſaid Long lake and the water communication be- 
' tween it and the Jake of the Woods, to the ſaid lake of 


the Woods; thence through the ſaid lake to the moſt 
north-weſternmoſt point thereof, and from thence on a 
due weft courſe to the river Miſſiſſippi; thence by a line 
to be drawn along the middle of the ſaid river Miſhſſippt 


until it ſhall interſe& the northernmoſt part of the thirty- 
firſt degree of north-latitude. South, by a line to be 


drawn due eaft from the determination of the line laſt 
mentioned in the latitude of thirty-one degrees north of 
the equator, to the middle of the river Apalachiola or 
Catahouche ; thence along the middle thereof to its june- 
tion with the Flint river ; thence ſtraight to the head of 
St. Mary's river, and thence down along the middle of 
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ſtitute the treaty of peace propoſed to be concluded be- 


tween the crown of Great Britain and the ſaid United 


States, but which treaty was not to be concluded until 
terms of peace ſhould be agreed upon between Great 
Britain and France, and hs Britannic majeſty ſhould 
be ready to conclude ſuch treaty accordingly ;z and the 
treaty between Great Britain and France having fince 
been concluded, his Britannic maj:fty and the United 
States ef America, in order to carry into full effect the 
proviſional articles abovementioned, according to the 
tenour thereof, have conſtituted and appointed, that is to 
ſiy, his Britannic majeſty on his part, David Hartley, 
elq. member of the parliament of Great Britain; and 
th: ſaid United States on their part, John Adams, eſq. 
late a commiſſioner of the United States of America at 
the court of Verlaiiles, late delezate in congrels from the 
Nate of Mifſ:chuletts, and chief juſt ce of the ſaid ſtate, - 
and mmiſter plen potent ary of the ſaid United States to 
their bigh mighi;n:f{-« th. States General of the United 
Netherlands; Benjamin Fiankiin, elq. late delegate in 
congreſs from the the ſtate of Pennſylvania, preſident of 
the convent.on of he aid ſtate, and miniſter plenipoten- 
tiarv from the United States of America at the court of 
Verſa lles; and John Jay, eſq. late preſident of con- 
greſs, and chict juſtice of the ſtate of New York, and 


miniſter plen potentiary from the ſaid United States at 


the court of M-drid; to he the plenipotentiarics for the 
concluding and Gg1ing the preſent definitive treaty ; who, 
after having reciprocaily communicated their reſpective 
full powers, have agreed upon and confi med the follow- 

ing a ticles; 155 3 
Art. I. His Britannic majeſty acknowledges the ſaid 
United States, viz. News Hampſhire, Maſſachuſetts Bay, 
Rhode Ifland, and Providence Plantations, Connecticut, 
New Vork, New Jerſey, Pennſylvania, Delaware, Ma- 
ryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Georgia, to be tree, ſovereign, and independent ſtates 3 
that he treats with them as ſuch, and for himſelf, his 
heirs, and jucceſſors, relinquiſhes all claims to the go- 
vernment, 
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vernment, propriety and territorial rights of the ſames 

and every part thereof. | | 
II. And that all diſputes which might ariſe in future 
on the ſubject of the boundaries of the ſaid United States 
may be prevented, it is hereby agreed and declared, 
that the following are and ſhall be their boundaries, 
viz. From the north-weſt angle of Nova Scotia, viz. 
that angle which is formed by a line drawn due north 
from the ſource of St. Croix river to the highlands, 
along the ſaid highlands which divide thoſe rivers that 
empty themſelve into the river St. Laurence, from thoſe 
which fall into the Atlantic ocean, to the north-weſtern- 
moſt head of Connecticut river; thence down along the 
middle of that river to the forty-fifth degree of north 
latitude ; from thence by a line due weft on ſaid latitude, 
until it (trikes the river Irroquois or Caatraquy ; thence 
along the middle of ſaid river into lake Ontario; through 
the middle of ſaid lake until it ſtrikes the communication 
by water between that lake and lake Erie; theuce alnng the 
middle of the ſaid communication into lake Erie, through 
the middle of {aid lake, until it arrives at the water com- 
munication between that lake and lake Huron ; thence 
through the middle of ſaid lake to the water communi- 
cation between that lake and lake Superior; thence 
through lake Superior northward of the Iſles Royal and 
Philapeaux to the Long lake; thence through the mid- 
dle of ſaid Long lake and the water communication be- 
' tween it and the Jake of the Woods, to the ſaid lake of 
the Woods; thence through the ſaid lake to the moſt 
north-weſternmoſt point thercof, and from thence on a 
due weft courſe to the river Miſſiſſippi; thence by a line 
to be drawn along the middle of the ſaid river Mifhſſippt 
until it ſhall interſe& the northernmoſt part of the thirty- 
firſt degree of north-latitude. South, by a line to be 
drawn due eaft from the determination of the line laſt 
mentioned in the latitude of thirty-one degrees north of 
the equator, to the middle of the river Apalachiola or 
Catahouche thence along the middle thereof to its junc=- 
tion with the Flint river; thence ſtraight to the head of 
St. Mary's river, and thence down along the middle of 
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St. Mary's river to the Atlantic ocean. Eaſt by a line, 
to be drawn along the middle of the river St. Croix from 
its mouth in the bay of Fundy to its ſource, and from 
its ſource directly north to the aforeſaid highlands which 
divide the rivers that fall into the Atlantic ocean from 
| thoſe which fall into the river St. Laurence, compre- 
x hending all iſlands within twenty leagues” of any part of 
iz the ſhores of the United States, and lying between lines 
| to be drawn due ealt from the points where the aforeſaid 
boundaries between Nova Scotia on the one part, and. 
Eaſt Florida on the other, ſhall reſpectively touch the bay 
of Fundy and the Atlantic ocean, excepting ſuch iſlands 
as now are or heretofore have been within the limits of 
the ſaid province of Nova Scotia. | . 
| III. It is agreed that the people of the United States 
5 ſhall continue to enjoy unmoleſted the right to take fiſh 
= of every kind on the Great Bank, and on all the other 
banks of Newfoundland; alſo in the gulf of St. Lau- 
rence, and at all other places in the ſea where the inha- 
bitants of both countries uſed at any time heretofore to 
fiſh. And a ſo that the inhabitants of the United States 
| ſhall have liberty to take fith of every kind on ſuch part 
of the coaſt of Newfoundland as Britiſh fiſhermen ſhail 
uſe (but not to dry or cure the {ame on that iſland), and 
alſo on the coaſts, bays, and creeks, of all other of his 
Britannic majeſty's dominions in America; and that the 
American fiſhermen ſhall have liberty to dry and cure fiſh 
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ſame or either of them ſhall be ſettled, it ſhall not be 
lawful for the ſaid fiſhermen to dry or cure fiſh at ſuch 
ſettlement, withont a previous agreement for that pur- 
| Poſe with the inhabitants, proprietors, or poſſeſſors of 
the ground, 

IV. It is agreed that the creditors on either fide ſhall 
meet with no lawful impediment to the recovery of the 
full value in ſterling money of all boza fide debts hereto- 
es on be. ISS 


= : V. It 


| | in any of the unſettled bays, harbours, and cteeks of ( 
| i Nova Scotia, Magdalen iflands, and Labrador, ſo long 
1 as the ſame ſhall remain unſettled; but ſo ſoon as the 1 
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V. It is agreed that congreſs ſhall earneſtly recommend 
It to the legiſlatures of the reſpective ſtates, to provide 
for the reſtitution of all eſtates, rights, and properties, 
which have been confiſcated, belonging to real Britiſh 
ſubje&s; and allo of the eftates, rights, and properties, 
of perſons reſident in diſtricts in the poſſeſſion of his ma- 
jeſty's arms, and who have not borne arms againſt the 
ſaid United States; and that perſons of any other de- 
ſcription ſhall have free liberty to go to any part or parts 
of any of the thirteen United States, and therein to re- 
main twelve months unmoleſted in their endeavours to 
obtain the reſtitution of ſuch of their eſtates, rights, and 
properties, as may have been confiſcated 3 and that con- 
greſs ſhall alſo earneſtly recommend to the ſeveral ſtates 
a reconſideration and reviſion of all acts or laws regard- 
ing the premiſes, ſo as to render the ſaid Jaws or acts 
perfectly conſiſtent not only with juitice and equity, but 
with that ſpirit of conciliation which on the return of 
the. bleſſings of peace ſhould univerſally prevail: and 
that congreſs ſhall alſo earneſtly recommend to the ſeve- 
ral ſtates, that the eſtates, rights, and properties, of 
ſuch laſt mentioned perſons, ſhall be reſtored to them, 
they refunding to any perſons who may be now in poſ- 


ſethon of the bona fide price (where any has been given), 


which ſuch perſons may have paid on purchaſing any of 
the faid Il rights, or properties, fince the confiſca- 
tion. | | 
And it is agreed that all perſons who have any inter- 
eſt in confiſcated lands, either by debts, marriage ſettle- 
ments, or otherwiſe, ſhall meet with no Jawfui impedi 
ment in the proſecution of their juſt rights. oy” 
VI. That there ſhall be no future confiſcations made, 


nor any proſecutions commenced againſt any perſon or 


3 for or by reaſon of the part which he or they may 
ave taken in the preſent war; and that no perſon ſhall 


on that account ſuffer any future loſs or damage either in 


his perſon, liberty, or property, and that thoſe who may 
be in confinement on ſuch charges at the time of the ra- 
tification of the treaty in America, ſhall be m, 
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ſet at liberty, and the proſecuiions ſo commenced be diſ- 


continued. | | 

VII. There ſhall be a firm and perpetual peace be- 
tween his Britannic majeſty and the ſaid United States, 
and between the ſubjects of the one and the citizens of the 
other; wherefore all hoſtilities both by ſea and land 
ſhall from henceforth ceaſe; all priſoners on both ſides 
ſhall be ſet at liberty, and his Bri:ann:c majeſty ſhall, 
with all convenient ſpeed, and without cauſing any de- 
ſtruct ion, or carrying away any negroes or other pro- 
perty of the American inhabitants, withdraw al} his ar- 
mies, garriſons, and fleets, from the ſaid United States, 
and from every poſt, place, and harbour, within the ſame z 
leaving in all fortifications the American artillery that 
may be therein ; and ſhall alſo order and cauſe all ar- 
chives, records, deeds, and papers belonging to any of 
the ſaid ſtates, or their citizens, which in the courſe of 
the war may have fallen into the hands of his officers, 


to be forthwith reftored and delivered to the proper ſtates 


and perſons to whom they belong. 
VIII. The navigation of the river Miſhſſippi, from 
its fource to the ocean, ſhall for ever remain free and 


open to the ſubjects of Great Britain and the citizens of 


the United States. | 

IX. In caſe it ſhould ſo happen that any place or ter- 
ritory belonging to Great Britain, or to the United States, 
ſhould have been conquered by the arms of either from 
the other, before the arrival of the ſaid proviſional arti- 


cles in America, it is agreed that the ſame ſhall] be re- 
ſtored without difficulty, and without requiring any 


compenſation. 


X. The ſolemn ratifications of the preſent treaty, ex- 


pedited in good and due form, ſhall be exchanged be- 
tween the contracting parties in the ſpace of ſix months, 
or ſooner, if poſſible, to be computed for the day of the 
ſignature of the preſent treaty. 1 

In witneſs whereof we the underſigned, miniſters ple - 
nipotentiary, have in their name, and in virtue of our 
full powers, ſigned with our hands the preſ-nt definitive 

: * treaty, 
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_ treaty, and cauſed the ſeals of our arms to be affixed 
_ thereto, | 

Done at Paris, this third day of September, in the 
" year of our Lord one thouſand ſeven hundred and 


eighty- tree. | 
Dawid Hartley IL. S.) 
John Adams. [L. S.) 
B. Franklin. (L. 8.) 
John Jay. (L. 8.) 


The Definitive Treaty of Peace and Friendſbip, between 
his Britannic Majejiy, and the Moft Chriſtian King. 
Signed at Verſailles, the zd of September, 1783.—As 
publiſhed by Authority. | 


In the name of the Moſt Holy and Undivided Trinity, 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt. So be it. 

BE it known to all thoſe, whom it ſhall or may concern, 
* The molt ſerene and molt potent prince George the 
Third, by the grace of God, king of Great Britain, 
France, and Ireland, duke of Brunſwick and Lunen- 
burgh, arch-treaſurer and eleQor of the holy Roman 
empire, &c. and the moſt ſerene and moſt potent prince 
Lewis the Sixteenth, by the grace of God, moſt Chri- 
tian king, being equally deſirous to put an end to the 
war, which for ſeveral years paſt afflicted their reſp:&ive 
dominions, accepted the offer which their majeſties the 
_ emperor of the Romans, and the empreſs of ail the Ruſ- 
fias, made to them, of their interpoſition, and of their 
mediation: But their Britannic and moſt Chriſtian ma- 
jeſties, animated with a mutual defire of accelerating the 
re- eſtabliſiment of peace, communicated to each other 
their laudable intention; which Heaven ſo far bleſſed, 
that they proceeded. to lay the foundations of peace, by 
ſigning preliminary articles at Verſailles, the 2oth of Ja- 
nuary in the preſent year. Their ſaid majeſties the king 
of Great Britain and the moſt Chrittian king, thinking 
it incumbent upon them to give their Imperial majeſties 
a ſignal proof of gratitude for the generous offer of their 
mediation, invited them, in concert, to concur in the 
4 „ | completion 
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completion of the great and ſalutary work of peace, by 


taking part, as mediators, in the definitive treaty to be 


concluded between their Britannic and moſt Chriſtian 
majeſties, Their ſaid Imperial majeſties having readily 
acceptecl that invitation, they have named, as their re- 
preſentatives, viz. his majeſty the emperor of the Ro- 


mans, the moſt illuſtrious and moſt excellent lord Flori- 


mond, Count Mercy- Argenteau, viſcount of Loc, baron 
of Crichegne?, knight of the golden Fleece, chamberlain, 
actual privy counſelior of ſtate to his Imperial and royal 
apoſtolic majeſty, and his ambaſſador to his moſt Chriſ- 
tian majeſty; and her majeſty the empreſs of all the 


Ruſſias, the moſt illuſtrious and moſt excellent lord, 
prince Iwan Bariatinſkoy, lieutenant-general of the 


forces of her Imperial majeſty of all the Ruſſias, knight 
of the order of St. Anne, and of the Swediſh Sword, and 
her miniſter plenipotentiary to his moſt Chriltian majeſty ; 
and the lord Arcadi de Marcoff, counſellor of ſtate to 
her _ majeſty of ail the Ruſſias, and her miniſter 
plenipotentiary to his moſt Chriſtian majeſty, In con- 


ſequence, their ſaid majeſties, the king of Great Britain 


and the moſt Chriſtian king, have named and conſtituted 
for their plenipotentiaries, charged with the concluding 
and ſigning of the definitive treaty of peace, viz. the 
king of Great Britain, the moſt illuſtrious and moſt ex- 


 celient lord George, duke and ear] of Mancheſter, viſ- 


count Mandeville, baron of K:imbolton, lord heutenant 
and cuſtos rotulorum of the county of Huntingdon, ac- 
tual privy counſellor to his Britannic majeſty, and his 
ambaſſador extraordinary and plenipotentiary to his moſt 
Chriſtian majeſty; and the moſt Chriſtian king, the moſt 
Nluſtrious and moſt excellent lord Charles Gravier, count 
de Vergennes, baron of Welierding, &c. the king's 
counſellor in all his councils, commander in his orders, 
preſident of the royal council of finances, councellor of 
ſtate military, miniſter and ſecretary of ſtate, and of his 
commands and finances: who, after having exchanged 


their reſpective full powers, have agreed upon the fol- 


lowing articles: 


2 4 
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Art. I. There ſhall be a Chriſtian, univerſal, and per- 
etual peace, as well by fea as by land, and a ſincere - 
and conſtant friendſhip ſhall be re-eſtabliſhed between 
their Britannic and moſt Chriſtian majeſties, and between 
their heirs and ſuccefſors, kingdoms, dominiens, pro- 
vinces, countries, ſubjects and vaſſals, of what quality 
or condition ſoever they be, without exception either of 
places or perſons ; ſo that the high contracting parties 
ſhall give the greateſt attention to the maintaining be- 
tween themſelves, and their ſaid dominions and ſubjects, 
this reciprocal friendſhip and intercourle, without per- 
mitting — on either part, any kind of hoſtilities 
to be committed, either by ſea or by land, for any cauſe, 
or under any pretence whatſoever: And they ſhall care- 
fully avoid, for the future, every thing which might pre- 
judice the union happily re-eſtabliſhed, endeavouring on 
the contrary, to procure reciprocally for each other, on 
every occaſion, whatever may contribute to their mutual 
lory, intereſts, and advantage, without giving any aſ- 
iſtance or protection, directly or indirectly, to thoſe who 
would do any injury to either of the high contraQting 
parties. There ſhall be a general oblivion and amneſty 
of every thing which may have been done or committed, 
before or ſince the commencement of the war which is 
juſt ende. 

II. The treaties of Weſtphalia of 1648; the treaties 
of peace of Nimeguen of 1678, and 1679; of Ryſwick 
of 1697; thoſe of peace and of commerce of Utrecht of 
12713; that of Baden of 1714 that of the triple alliance 
of the Hague of 1717; that of the quadruple alliance of 
London of 1718; the treaty of peace of Vienna of 1738 z 
the definitive treaty of Aix-la-Chapeile of 1748; and 
that of Paris of 1763, ſerve as a baſis and foundation to 
the peace, and to the preſent treaty ; and for this pur- 

ole they were all renewed and confirmed in the beſt form, 

as well as all the treaties in general which ſubſiſted be- 

tween the high contracting parties before the war, as if 

they were herein inſerted word for word; and ſo they are 

to be exactly obſerved tor the future in their full tenour, 

and religiouſly executed by both parties, in all the Pg 
| whi 


of his moſt Chiiſtian majeſty, beginning at the ſaid cape 
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which ſhall not be derogated from by the preſent treaty 
of peace. | A 

HII All the priſoners taken on either ſide, as well by 
land as by ſea, and the hoſtages carried away or given 
during the war, and to this day, ſhall be reſtored, with- 
out ranſom, in fix weeks at lateſt, to be compute from 
the day of the exchange of the ratifications of the preſent 
treaty ; each crown reſpectively diicharging the advances 
which ſhall have been made, for the ſubſiſtance and main - 
tenance of their priſoners, by the ſovereign of the country 
where they ſhall have been detained, according to the 
receipts and atteſted accounts, and other authentic vouch- 
ers, which-hall be furniſhed on each fide: and ſureties 
ſhall be reciprocally given for the payment of the debts 
which the priſoners may have contracted in the countries 
where they may have been detained until their entire re- 
leaſe. And all ſhips, as well men of war as merchant 
ſhips, which may have been taken ſince the expiration of 
the terms agreed upon for the ceſſation of hoſtilities by 
ſea, ſhall likewiſe be reſtored ona fide, with all their 


crews and cargoes. And the execution of this article 


ſhall be proceeded upon immediately after the exchange 
of the ratifications of this treaty. 

IV. His majeſty the king of Great Britain is main- 
tained in his right to the iſland of Newfoundland, and to 
the adjacent iflands, as the whole were aſſured to him by 
the thirteenth article of the treaty of Utrecht; excepting 
the iflands of St. Pierre and Miquelon, which are ceded 
in full right by the preſent treaty to his moſt Chriſtian 
majeſty. FS 


V. His majeſty the moſt Chriſtian king, in order to 


prevent the quarrels which have hitherto ariſen between 
the two nations of England and France, conlents to re- 
nounce the right of fiſhing, which belongs to him in 


virtue of the aforeſaid article of the treaty of Utrecht, 


from cape Bonaviſta to cape St. John, fituated on the 
eaſtern coaſt of Newfoundland, in fifty degrees north la- 
titude ; and his majeſty the king of Great Britain con- 
ſents on his part, that the fiſhery aſſigned to the ſubjects 


1 
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St. John, paſſing to the north, and deſcending by the 
weltern coaſt of the iſland of Newfoundland, ſhall extend 
to the place called cape Raye, ſituated in "forty-ſeven de- 
grees fifty minutes latitude. The French fiſhermen 
ſhall enjoy the fiſhery which is aſſigned to them by the 
preſent article, as they had the right to enjoy that which 
was aſſigned to them by the treaty of Utrecht. 

VI. With regard to the fiſhery in the gulf of St, 
Laurence, the French ſhall continue te exerciſe it con- 
formably to the fifth article of the treaty of Paris. 

VII. The king of Great Britain reftores to France the 
iſland of St. Lucia, in the condition it was in when it 
was conquered by the Britiſh arms : And his Britannic 
majeſty cedes and guaranties to his moſt Chriſtian ma- 
jeſty the iſland of Tobago. The proteſtant inhabitants 
of the ſaid iſland, as well as thoſe of the ſame religion, 
who ſhall have ſettled at St. Lucia, whilſt that iſland 
was occupied by the Britiſh arms, ſhall not be moleſted 
in the exerciſe of tbeir worſhip: And the Britiſh inha- 
bitants, or others who may have been ſubjects of the 
king of Great Britain in the aforeſaid iſlands, ſhall re- 
tain their poſſeſſions upon the ſame titles and conditions 
by which they have acquired them; or elſe they may re- 
tire in full ſecurity and liberty, where they ſhall think 
fit, and ſhall have the pewer of felling their eſtates, pro- 
vided it be to ſubjects of his moſt Chriſtian majeſty, and 
of removing their effects, as well as their perſons, with- 
out being reſtrained in their emigration, under any pre- 
tence whatſoever, except on account of debts, or of cri- 
minal proſecutions, The term limited for this emigra- 
tion 1s fixed to the ſpace of eighteen months, to be com- 
puted from the day of the exchange of the ratifications 
of the preſent treaty. And for the better ſecuring the 
poſſeſſions of the inhabitants of the aforeſaid iſland of 
Tobago, the moſt Chriſtian king ſhall iſſue letters patent, 
— an abolition of the droit d aubaine in the ſaid 
afland. | | | 
VIII. The moſt Chriſtian king reſtores to Great Bri- 
tain the iſlands of Grenada, and the Grenadines, St. 
Vincent's, Dominica, St. Chrittopher's, Nevis, and 

VOL, Iv. M NM Montſerrat; 
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Montſerrat; and the fortreſſes of theſe iſlands ſhall be 


delivered up in the condition they were in when the con- 
queſt of them was made. The ſame ſtipulations inſert- 
ed in the preceding article ſhall take place in favour of 
the French ſubje&s, with reſpect to the iſlands enume- 
rated in the preſent article. 

IX. The king of Great Britam cedes, in full right, 
and guaranties to his moſt Chriſtian majeſty, the river 
Senegal, and its dependancies, with the forts of St. 
Louis, Podor, Galam, Arguin, and Portendic ; and 
his Britannic majeſty reſtores to France the iſland of 
Goree, which ſhall be delivered up in the condition it 
was in when the conqueſt of it was made. 

X. The moſt Chriſtian king, on his part, guaranties 
to the king of Great Britain the poſſeſſion of Fort James, 
and of the river Gambia. 

XI. For preventing all diſſenſion in that part of the 
world, the two high contracting parties ſhall, within 
three months after the exchange of the ratifications of 
the preſent treaty, name commiſſaries, who ſhall be 
charged with the ſettling and fixing of the boundaries of 
the reſpective poſſeſſions. As to the gum trade, the 
Engliſh ſhall have the liberty of carrying it on, from the 
mouth of the river St. John, to the bay and fort of Por- 
tendic inclufively. Provided that they ſhajl not form 
any permanent ſettlement, of what nature ſoever, in the 
ſaid river St. John, upon the coaſt, or in the bay of 
Portendic. | 

XII. As to the reſidue of the coaſt of Africa, the 
Engliſh and French ſubjects ſhall continue to reſort there- 
to, according to the uſage which has hitherto prevailed. 

XIII. The king of Great Britain reſtores to his moſt 
Chriſtian majeſty all the ſettlements which belonged to 
him at the beginning of the preſent war, upon the coaſt 
of Orixa, and in Bengal, with liberty to ſurround Chan. 
dernagore with a ditch for carrying off the waters : And 
his Britannic majeſty engages to take ſuch meaſures as 
ſhall be in his power for ſecuring to the ſubjects of France 
in that part of India, as well as on the coaſt of Orixa, 


Coromandel, and Malabar, a ſafe, free, and —_—_ 
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dent trade. ſuch as was carried on by the French Eaſt 
India company, whether they exerciſe it individually, 
or united in a company. | | 

XIV. Pondicherry fhall be in like manner delivered 
up and guarantied to France, as alſo Karikal: And his 
Britannic majeſty ſhall ſecure, for an additional depen- 
dancy to Pondicherry, the two diſtricts of Velanour and 
Bahour; and to Karikal, the Four Magans bordering 
thereupon. 

XV. France ſhall re-enter into the poſſeſhon of Mahe, 
as well as of its factory at Surat; and the French ſhall 
carry on their trade, on this part of India, conformably 
to the principles eſtabliſhed in the thirteenth article of 
this treaty. | 

XVI. Orders having been ſent to India by the high 
contracting parties, in purſuance of the ſixteenth article 
of the preliminaries, it is further agreed, that if, within 
the term of four months, the reſpective allies of their 
Britannic and moſt Chriſtian majeſties ſhall not have ac- 
ceded to the preſent pacification, or concluded a ſeparate 
accommodation, their ſaid majeſties ſhall not give them 
any aſſiſtance, directly or indirectiy, againit the Britiſh 
or French poſſi fſions, or agaiaſt the ancient poſſeſſions 
of their reſpective allies, ſuch as they were in the year 
1776. | | | 
XVII. The king of Great Britain being deſirous to 
give to his moſt Chriſtian majeſty a ſincere proof of re- 
conciliation and friendſhip, and to contribute to render 
ſolid the peace re-eſtabliſhed between their ſaid majeſties, 
conſents to the abrogation and ſuppreſſion of ali the ar- 
ticles relative to Dunkirk, from the treaty of peace con- 
cluded at Utrecht in 1713, incluſive, to this day. 

XVIII. Immediately after the exchange of the ratifi- 
cations, the two high contracting parties ſhall name com- 
miſſaries to treat concerning new arrangements of com- 
merce between the two nations, on the haſis of reprocity 
and mutual convenience; which arrangements fhail be 
ſettled and concluded within the ſpace of two years, to 
be computed from the firſt of January, in the year 1784. 
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XIX. All the countries and territories which may have 
been, or which may be conquered in any part of the 
world whatſoever, by the arms of his Britannic majefty, 
as well as by thoſe of his moſt Chriſtian majeſty, which 
are not included in the preſent treaty, neither under the 
head of ceſſions, nor under the head of reſtitutions, ſhall 
be reſtored without difficulty, and without requiring any 
compenſation. 

XX. As it is neceſſary to appoint a certain period for 
the reſtitutions and evacuations to be made by each of 
the high contracting parties, it is agreed that the king 
of Great Britain ſhall cauſe to be evacuated the iſlands of 
St. Pierre and Miquelon, three months after the ratifi- 
cation of the preſent treaty, or ſooner, if it can be done; 
St. Lucia, (one of the Charibbee iſlands) and Goree in 
Africa, three months after the ratification of the preſent 
treaty, or ſooner, if it can be done. The king of Great 
Britain ſhall in like manner, at the end of three months 
after the ratification of the preſent treaty, or ſooner, if 
it can be done, enter again into the poſſeſſion of the 
iſlands of Grenada, the Grenadines, St. Vincent's, Do- 
minica, St. Chriſtopher's, Nevis, and Montſerrat. 
France ſhall be put in poſſeſfion of the towns and facto- 
ries which are reſtored to her in the Eaſt Indies, and of 
the territories which are procured for her, to ſerve as ad- 
ditional dependancies to Pondicherry, and to Karikal, 
ſix months after the ratification of the preſent treaty, or 
ſooner, if it can be done. France ſhall deliver up, at 
the end of the like term of ſix months, the towns and 
territories which her arms may have taken from the 
Engliſh, or their allies, in the Eaſt Indies. In conſe- 
quence whereof, the neceſſary orders ſhall be ſent by each 
of the high contracting parties, with reciprocal paſſports 
for the ſhips which fhall carry them, immediately after 
the ratification of the preſent treaty. 

XXI. The deciſion of the prizes and ſeizures made 
prior to the hoſtilities, ſhall be referred to the reſpective 
courts of juſtice; ſo that the legality of the ſaid prizes 
and ſeizures ſhall be decided according to the law of na- 


tions, and to treaties, in the courts of juſtice of the na- 
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tion which ſhall have made the capture, or ordered the 
ſeizures. | | 
XXII. For preventing the revival of the law-ſuits 
which have been ended in the iſlands conquered by either 
of the high contracting parties, it is agreed that the 
judgments pronounced in the laſt reſort, and which have 
acquired the force of matters determined, ſhall be 
confirmed and executed according to their form and 
tenour. | 
XXIII. Their Britannic and moſt Chriſtian majeſties 
promiſe to obſerve fincerely, and boa fide, all the ar- 
ticles contained and eftabliſhed in the preſent treaty 
and they will not ſuffer the ſame to be infringed, di- 
rectly or indire&tly, by their reſpective ſubjects: and 
the ſaid high contracting parties guaranty to each other, 
generally and reciprocally, all the ſtipulations of the 
preſent treaty. : | | 
XXIV. The ſolemn ratifications of the preſent treaty, 
prepared in good and due form, ſhall be exchanged in 
this city of Verſailles, between the high contracting 
parties, in the ſpace of a month, or ſooner, if poſſible, 
to be computed from the day of the ſignature of the 
preſent treaty. | | 
In witneſs whereof, we the under- written ambaſſador 
extraordinary, and miniſters plenipotentiary, have ſign- 
ed with our hands, in their names, and in virtue of 
our reſpective full powers, the preſent definitive treaty, 
and have cauſed the ſeals of our arms to be affixed 
_ thereto, 5 
Done at Verſailles, the third day of September, one 
thouſand ſeven hundred and eighty- three. 


Grawier de Vergennes. (L. 8.) 
Manchefter, (L. 8.) 
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The definitive Treaty of Peace and Friendſhip between 
his Britannic Majeſty, and the moſt Catholic King. 
Signed at Verſailles, the zd Day of September 1783.— 
As puoliſhed by Authority. J 


In the name of the Moſt Holy and undivided Trinity, 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt. So be it. 


BE it known to all thoſe whom it ſhall or may in any 

manner concern. 'The moſt ſerene and moſt potent 
prince George the Third, by the grace of God, king of 
Great Britain, France, and Ireland, duke of Brunſwick 
and Lunenburgh, arch-treaſurer and elector of the holy 
Roman empire, &c. and the moſt ſerene and moſt potent 
prince Charles the Third, by the grace of God, king of 
Spain, and of the Indies, &c. being equally deſirous 
to put an end to the war, which for ſeveral years paſt 
afflicted their reſpective dominions, accepted the offer 
which their majeſties the emperor of the Romans, and 
the empreſs of all the Ruſſias, made to them, of their 
interpoſition, and of their mediation : But their Bri- 
tannic and Catholic majeſties, animated with a mutual 
deſire of accelerating the re-eftabliſhment of peace, com- 
municated to each other their laudable intention; which 
Heaven ſo tar bleſſed, that they proceeded to lay the 
foundations of peace, by ſigning preliminary articles at 
Verſailles, the zoth of January in the preſent year. 
Their ſaid majeſties the king of Great Britain, and the 
Catholic king, thinking it incumbent upon them to give 
their Imperial majeſties a ſignal proof of their gratitude 
for the generous offer of their mediation, invited them, 
in concert, to concur in the completion of the great and 
ſalutary work of peace, by taking part, as mediators, 
in the definitive treaty to be concluded between their 
Britannic and Catholic majeſties. Their ſaid Imperial 
majeſties having readily accepted that invitation, they 
have named, as their repreſentatives, viz. his majeſty 
the emperor of the Romans, the moſt illuſtrious and 
moſt excellent lord Florimond, count Mercy- Argenteau, 
viſcount of Loo, baron of Chrichegnee, knight of the 
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golden fleece, chamberlain, actual privy councillor of 
ſtate to his Imperial and royal apoſtolic majeſty, and his 
ambaſſidor to his moſt Chriſtian majeſty ; and her ma- 
jeſty the empreſs of all the Ruſſias, the moſt illuſtrious 
and moſt excellent lord, prince Iwan Bariatinſkoy, lieu- 
tenant general of the forces of her Imperial majeſty of 
all the Ruſſias, knight of the orders of St. Anne and of 
the Swediſh Sword, and her miniſter plenipotentiary to 
his moſt Chriſtian majeſty, and the lord Arcadi de Mar- 
coff, councillor of ſtate to her Imperial majeſty of all 
the Ruſſias, and her miniſter plenipotentiary to his moſt 
Chriſtian majeſty. In conſequence, their {aid majeſties 
the king of Great Britain, and the moſt Chriſtian 
king, have named and conſtituted for their plenipoten- 
tiaries, charged with the concluding and figning of the 

definitive treaty of peace, viz. the king of Great Britain, 
the moſt illuſtrious and moſt excellent lord George, duke 
and earl of Mancheſter, viſcount Mandeville, baton of 
Kimbolton, lord-lieutenant and cuſtos rotulorum of the 
county of Huntingdon, actual privy councillor to his 
Britannic majeſty, and his ambaſſador extraordinary and 
plenipotentiary to his moſt Chriſtian majeſty; and the 
Catholic king, the moſt illvſtrious and moſt excellent 
lord Peter Paul Abarca de Bolea Ximenes d'Urrea, &c. 
count of Aranda and Caſtel Florido, mar quis of Torres, 
of Villanan and Rupit, viſcount of Rueda and Yoch, 
baron of the baronies of Gavin, Sietamo, Clamoſa, Fripol 
Trazmoz, La Mata de Caſtil Viejo, Antillon La Al- 
molda, Cortes, Jorva, St. Genis, Rabovillet, Arcau, 
and St. Colome de FarneEs, lord of the tenance and 
honour of Alcalatem, the valley of Rodella, the caſtles 
and towns of Maelia, Meſones, Tiurana, and Villa 
Plana, Taradel and Viladrau, &c. Rico Hombre in 
Arragon by deſcent, grandee of Spain of the firſt claſs, 
knight of the order of the Golden Fleece, and of that of 
the Holy Ghoſt, gentleman of the king's chamber in em- 
ployment, captain-general of his forces, and his ambaſ. 
ſader to the moſt Chriſtian king; who, after having ex- 
changed their reſpective full powers, have agreed upon 
the tollowing articles ; | * 


Art. I. 
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Art. I. There ſhall be a Chriſtian, univerſal, and per- 
petual peace, as well by ſea as by land, and a fincere 
and conſtant friendſhip ſhall be re-eſtabliſhed, between 
their Britannic and Catholic majeſties, and between their 
heirs and ſucceſſors, kingdoms, dominions, provinces, 
countries, ſubje&s, and vaſſals, of what quality or con- 
dition ſoever they be, without exception-either of places 
or perſons; ſo that the high contracting parties ſhall 
give the greateſt attention to the maintaining between 
themſelves, and their ſaid dominions and ſubjects, that 
reciprocal friendſhip and intercouſe, without permitting 
hereafter, on either part, any kind of hoſtilities to be 
committed, either by ſea or by land, for any cauſe or 
under any pretence whatſoever : and they ſhall carefully 
avoid, for the future, every thing which might preju- 
dice the union happily re.eſtabliſhed, and endeavouring, 
on the contrary, to procure reciprocally for each other, 
on every occaſion, whatever may contribute to their mu- 
tual glory, intereſts, and advantage, without giving any 
aſſiſtance or protection, directly or indirectly, to thoſe 
who would do any injury to either of the high contract- 
ing parties. There ſhall be a general oblivion and am- 
neſty of every thing which may have been done or com- 
mitted, before or ſince the commencement of the war 
which is juſt ended. | | 

IT. The treaties of Weſtphalia of 1648; thoſe of 
Madrid of 1667, and. of 1670; thole of peace and of 
commerce of Utrecht of 1713; that of Baden of 1714 ; 
of Madrid of 1715; of Seville of 1729; the definitive 
treaty. of Aix-la-Chapelle of 1748; the treaty of Madrid 
of 1750; and the definitive treaty of Paris of 1763, ſerve 
as a baſis and foundation to the peace, and to the preſent 
treaty ; and for this purpoſe they are all renewed and 
confirmed in the beſt form, as well as all the treaties in 
general which ſubſiſted between the high contracting 
parties beſore the war, and particularly all thoſe which 
are ſpecified and renewed in the aforeſaid definitive 
treaty of Paris, in the beſt form, and as if they were 
herein inſerted word for word : So that they are to be 


exactly obſerved for the future in their full tenour, and 
| | religiouſly 
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religiouſly executed, by both parties, in all the points - 
- which ſhall not be derogated from by the preſent treaty 
of peace. „ 

III. All the priſoners taken on either ſide, as well by 
land as by ſea, and the hoſtages carried away or given, 
during the war, and te this day, ſhall be reſtored, with- 
out ranſom, in ſix weeks at lateſt, to be computed from 
the day of the exchange of the preſent treaty; each croœn 
reſpectively diſcharging the advances which ſhall have 
been made for the ſubſiſtence and maintenance of their 
priſoners, by the ſovereign of the country where they 
ſhall have been detained, according to the receipts, at- 
teſted accounts, and other authentic vouchers, which 
ſhall be furniſhed on each fide : And ſureties ſhall be re- 
ciprocally given for the payment of the debts which the 
priſoners may have contracted in the countries where 
they may have been detained, until their entire releaſe, 
And all ſhips, as well men of war as merchant ſhips, 
which may have been taken ſince the expiration of the 
terms agreed upon for the ceſſation of hoſtilities by ſea, 
ſhall likewiſe be reſtored, Bona fide, with all their crews 
and cargoes, And the execution of this article ſhall be 
proceeded upon immediately after the exchange of the 
ratifications of this treaty. | | | 

IV. The king of Great Britain cedes, in full right 
to his Catholic majeſty, the iſland of Minorca. Pro- 
vided that the ſame ſtipulations inſerted in the following 
article ſhall take place in favour of the Britiſh ſubjects, 
with regard to the abovementioned iſland, 

V. His Britannic majeſty likewiſe cedes and guaran- 
tees in full right, to his Catholic majeſty, Eaſt Florida, 
as alſo Weſt Florida. His Catholic majeſty agrees that 
the Britiſh mhabitants, or others, who may have been 
ſubjects of the king of Great Britain in the ſaid coun- 
tries, may retire in full ſecurity and liberty, where they 
ſhall think proper, and may ſell their eſtates, and re- 
move their effects, as well as their perſons, without be- 
ing reſtrained in their emigration, under any pretence 
whatſoever, except on account of debts, or criminal pro- 
ſecutions; the term limited for this emigration _ 
| Xe 
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fixed to the ſpace of eighteen months, to be computed 
from the day of the exchange of the ratiſications of the 
preſent treaty ; But if, from the value of the poſſeſſions 
of the Engliſh proprietors, they ſhould not be able to 
diſpoſe of them within the ſaid term, then his Catholic 
majeſty ſhall grant them a prolongation proportionate to 
that end. It is further ſtipulated, that his Britannic 
majeſty ſhall have the power of removing from Eaſt Fo- 
rida all the effects which may belong to him, whether 
artillery or other matters. | | 

VI. The intention of the two high contracting par- 
ties being to prevent as much as poſlible, all the cauſes 
of complaint and miſunderftanding heretofore occaſioned 
by the cutting of wood for dying, or logwood : and ſe- 
veral Engliſh ſettlements having been formed and ex- 
tended, under that pretence, upon the Spaniſh continent; 
it is expreſly agreed, that his Britannic majeſty's ſub- 
jets ſhall have the right of cutting, loading, and carry- 
ing away logwood, in the diſtrict lying between the 
rivers Wailis or Bellize, and Rio Hondo, taking the 
courſe of the ſaid two rivers for unalterable boundaries, 
ſo as that the navigation of them be common to both 
nations, to wit, by the river Wallis or Beilize, from 
the ſea, aſcending as far as oppoſite to a lake or inlet 
which runs into the land, and forms an iſthmus, or neck, 
with another ſimilar inlet, which comes from the fide of 
Rio-Nuevo or New. River; ſo that the line of ſeparation 
mall paſs ſtrait acroſs the ſaid iſthmus, and meet another 
lake formed by the water of Rio Nuevo or New-River, 
at its current. The ſaid line ſhall continue with the 
courſe of the Rio-Nuevo, deſcending as far as oppoſite 
to a river, the ſource of which is marked in the map, 
between Rio-Nuevo and Rio-Hondo, and which empties 
itſelf into Rio-Hondo ; which river ſhall allo ſerve as a 
common boundary as far as its junction with Rio-Hon- 
do; and from thence deſcending by Rio-Hondo to the 


ſea, as the whole is marked on the map which the pleni- 


potentiaries of the two crowns have thought proper to 

make uſe of, for aſcertaining the points agreed upon; 

to the end, that a good correſpondence may reign | 
| between 


} 
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between the two nations, and that the Engliſh work- 
men, cutters, and labourers may not treſpaſs from an 
uncertainty of the boundaries. The reſpecl ive commiſ- 
ſaries ſhall fix upon convenient places, in the territory 
above marked out, in order that his Britannic majeſty's 
ſubjects, employed in the felling of logwood, may, with- 
out interruption, build therein houſes and magazines 
neceſſary for themſelves, their families, and their effects; 
and his Catholic majeſty aſſures to them the enjoyment 
of all that is expreſſed in the preſent article ; provided 
that theſe ſtipulations ſhall not be conſidered as derogat- 
ing in any wiſe from his rights of ſovereignty. There- 
fore all the Engliſh, who may be diſperſed in any other 
parts, whether on the Spaniſh continent, or in any of the 
iſlands whatſoever, dependant on the aforeſaid Spaniſh 
continent, and for whatever reaſon it might be, without 
exception, ſhall retire within the diſtri&t which has been 
above deſcribed, in the ſpace of eighteen months, to be 
computed from the exchange of the ratifications ; and 
for this purpoſe, orders ſhall be iſſued on the part of his 
Britannic majeſty; and on that of his Catholic majeſty, 
his governors ſhell be ordered to grant to the Engliſh 
diſperſed every convenience poſſible for their removing 
to the ſettlement agreed upon by the preſent article, or 
for their retiring wherever they ſhall think proper. It 
is likewiſe ſtipulated, that if any fortifications ſhould 
actually have been heretofore erected within the limits 
marked out, his Britannic majeſty ſhall cauſe them all 
to be demoliſhed ; and he will order, his ſubje&s not to 
build any new ones. The Engliſh inhabitants, who 
ſhall ſettle there for the r logwood, ſhall be per- 
mitted to enjoy a free fiſnery for their ſubſiſtence, on the 
coaſts of their diſtri& above agreed on, or of the iſlands 
ſituated oppoſite thereto, without being in anywiſe diſ- 
turbed on that account; provided they do. not eſtabliſh 
themſelves, in any manner, on the ſaid iſlands. 

VII. His Catholic majeſty ſhall reſtore to Great Bri- 
tain the iſlands of Providence, and the Bahamas, with- 
out exception, in the ſame condition they were in when 
they were conquered by the arms of the King of * 

The 
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fixed to the ſpace of eighteen months, to be computed 
from the day of the exchange of the ratifications of the 
preſent treaty ; But if, from the value of the poſſeſſions 
of the Engliſh proprietors, they ſhould not be able to 
diſpoſe of them within the ſaid term, then his Catholic 
majeſty ſhall grant them a prolongation proportionate to 
that end. It is further ſtipulated, that his Britannic 
majeſty ſhall have the power of removing from Eaſt Fo- 
rida all the effects which may belong to him, whether 
artillery or other matters. | 
VI. The intention of the two high contracting par- 
ties being to prevent as much as poſſible, all the cauſes 
of complaint and miſunderſtanding heretofore occaſioned 
by the cutting of wood for dying, or logwood: and ſe- 
veral Engliſh ſettlements having been formed and ex- 
tended, under that pretence, upon the Spaniſh continent; 
it is expreſly agreed, that his Britannic majeſty's ſub- 
jects ſhall have the right of cutting, loading, and carry- 
ing away logwood, in the diſtrict lying between the 
rivers Wailis or Bellize, and Rio Hondo, taking the 
courſe of the ſaid two rivers for unalterable boundaries, 
ſo as that the navigation of them be common to both 
nations, to wit, by the river Wallis or Beilize, from 
the ſea, aſcending as far as oppoſite to a lake or inlet 
which runs into the land, and forms an iſthmus, or neck, 
with ancther ſimilar inlet, which comes from the fide of 
Rio-Nuevo or New-River ; fo that the line of ſeparation 
mall paſs ſtrait acroſs the ſaid iſthmus, and meet another 
lake formed by the water of Rio Nuevo or New-River, 
at its current. The ſaid line ſhall continue with the 
courſe of the Rio- Nuevo, deſcending as far as oppoſite 
to a river, the ſource of which is marked in the map, 
between Rio-Nuevo and Rio-Hondo, and which empties 
itſelf into Rio-Hondo ; which river ſhall allo ſerve as a 
common boundary as far as its junction with Rio-Hon- 
| do; and from thence deſcending by Rio-Hondo to the 
| ſea, as the whole is marked on the map which the pleni- 
pPotentiaries of the two crowns have thought proper to 
make uſe of, for aſcertaining the points agreed upon; 
| to the end, that a good correſpondence may reign 
| | between 
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between the two nations, and that the Engliſh work- 
men, cutters, and labourers may not treſpaſs from an 
uncertainty of the boundaries. The re{peAive commiſ- 
ſaries ſhall fix upon convenient places, in the territory 
above marked out, in order that his Britannic majeſty's 
ſubjects, employed in the felling of logwood, may, with- 


out interruption, build therein houſes and magazines 


neceſſiry for themſelves, their families, and their effects; 


and his Catholic majeſty aſſures to them the enjoyment _ 


of all that is expreſſed in the preſent article ; provided 
that theſe ſtipulations ſhall not be conſidered as derogat- 
ing in any wiſe from his rights of ſovereignty. There- 
fore all the Engliſh, who may be diſperſed in any other 
parts, whether on the Spaniſh continent, or in any of the 
iſlands whatſoever, dependant on the aforeſaid Spaniſh 
continent, and for whatever reaſon it might be, without 


exception, ſhall retire within the diftrit which has been 


above deſcribed, in the ſpace of eighteen months, to be 
computed from the exchange of the ratifications ; and 
for this purpoſe, orders ſhall be iſſued on the part of his 
Britannic majeſty; and on that of his Catholic majeſty, 
his governors ſhell be ordered to grant to the Engliſh 
diſperſed every convenience poſſible for their removing 
to the ſettlement agreed upon by the preſent article, or 
for their retiring wherever they ſhall think proper. Tt 
1s likewiſe ſtipulated, that if any fortifications ſhould 
actually have been heretofore erected within the limits 
marked out, his Britannic majeſty ſhall cauſe them all 
to be demoliſhed ; and he will order, his ſubjects not to 
build any new ones. The Engliſh inhabitants, who 
ſhall ſettle there for the cutting of logwood, ſhall be per- 
mitted to enjoy a free fiſhery for their ſubſiſtence, on the 
coaſts of their diſtri& above agreed on, or of the iſlands 
fituated oppoſite thereto, without being in anywiſe diſ- 
turbed on that account; provided they do not eſtabliſh 
themſelves, in any manner, on the ſaid iflands. 

VII. His Catholic majeſty ſhall reſtore to Great Bri- 
tain the iſlands of Providence, and the Bahamas, with- 
out exception, in the ſame condition they were in when 
they were conquered by the arms of the king of 3 

5 The 
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The fame ſtipulations inſerted in the fifth article of this 
treaty ſhall take place in favour of the Spaniſh ſubjects, 
with regard to the iſlands mentioned in the preſent ar- 
ticle, 

VIIT. All the countries and territories, which may 
have been, or which may be conqueredin any part of the 
world whatſoever, by the arms of his Britannie majeſty, 
as well as by thoſe of his Catholic majeſty, which are, 
not included in the preſent treaty, neither under the head 
of ceſſions, nor under the head of reſtitutions, ſhall be 
reſtored without difficulty, and without requiring any 
compenſation. 

IX. Immediately after the exchange of the ratifica- 
tions, the two high contracting parties ſhall name com- 
miſſaries to treat concerning new arrangements of com- 
merce between the two nations, on the baſis of recipro- 
city and mutual convenience; which arrangements ſhall 
be ſettled and concluded within the ſpace of two years, 
to be computed from the firit of January 1784. | 
X. As it is neceſſary to appoint a certain period for 
the reſtitutions and evacuations to he made by each of 
the high contracting parties, it is agreed, that the king 
of Great Britain ſhall cauſe Eaſt Florida to be evacuated 
three months after the ratification of the preſent treaty, 


or ſooner, if it can be done. The king of Great Britain 


ſhall in like manner enter again' into poſſeſſion of the 
iſlands of Providence, and the Bahamas, without excep- 
tion, in the ſpace of three months after the ratification of 
the preſent treaty, or ſooner, if it can be done. In con- 
ſequence whereof, the neceſſary orders ſhall be ſent by 
each of the high contracting parties, with reciprocal 
paſſports for the ſhips which ſhall carry them, immedi- 
ately after the ratification of the preſent treaty, | 

XI. Their Britannic and Catholic majeſties, promiſe 


| #0 obſerve ſincerely, and bona fide, all the articles con- 


tained and eſtabliſned in the preſent treaty; and they 
will not ſuffer the ſame to be infringed, directly or in- 


directly, by their reſpective ſubjects: and the faid high 


contracting parties guaranty to each other, generally and 


reciprocally, all the ſtipulations of the preſent treaty. 
XII. The 


< 
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XII. The ſolemn ratifications of the preſent treaty, 
prepared in good and due form, ſhall be exchanged in 
this city of Verſailles, between the high contracting 
parties, in the ſpace of one month, or ſooner if pothble, 
to be computed from the day of the ſigna: ure of the 
preſent treaty. In witneſs whereof, we the under- 


written ambaſſadors extraordinary, and miniſters pleni- 


potentiary, have ſigned with our hands, in their names, 
and by virtue of our reſpective full powers, the preſent 
definitive treaty, and have cauſed the ſeals of our arins 
to be afhxed thereto. | 
Done at Verſailles, the 3d day of Sept. 1783. 
| Le Compte d' Aranda, (L. S.) 
Mancheſter. (L. S.) 


Preliminary Articles of Peace between his Britannic Ma- 
jeſiy and the States General of the United Provinces, 
Signed at Paris, the 2d of September, 1783. 

In the Name of the Moit Holy Trinity. 

THE king of Great Britain, and the States General 

of the United Provinces, animated with an equal 
deſire to put an end to the calamities of war, have al- 
ready authoriſed their reſpective miniſters plenipotentiary 
to ſign mutual declarations for a ſuſpenſion of arms; 
and being willing to re-eſtabliſh union and good under, 
ſtanding between the two nations, as neceſſary for the 
benefit of humanity in general, as for that of their re- 
ſpective dominions and ſubjects, have named for this 
purpoſe; to wit, on the part of his Britannic majeſty, 
the moſt illuſtrious and excellent Lord George, Duke 
and Earl of Mancheſter, Viſcount Mandeville, Baron 
of Kimbolton, &c. his ambaſſador extraordinary and 
plenipotenriary to his moſt Chriſtian majeſty ; and on the 
part of their high mightineſſes the States General, the moſt 
excellent lords, Mathew Leſtevenon de Berkenroode, and 

Gerard Brantſen, reſpectively their ambaſſador, and am- 

baſſador extraordinary and KO ARYL who, after 

having duly communicated their full powers in good form, 


have agreed upon the following preliminary articles: 


Art. I. As ſoon as the preliminaries ſhall be ſigned 


and ratified, ſincere and conſtant friendſhip ſhall be re- 


vor. IV, NN eftar- 
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* 
eſtabliſhed between his Britannic majeſty, his kingdoms, 
dominions, and ſubjects, and their high mightineſſes the 
States General of the United Provinces, their domi- 
nions and ſubjefts, of what quality or condition ſoever 
they be, without exception, either of places or perſons ; 


ſo that the high contracting parties ſhall give the : 


greateſt attention to the maintaining between themſelves 
and their ſaid dominions and ſubjects, this reciprocal 
friendſhip and intercourſe, without permitting hereafter, 
on either part, any kind of hoſtilities to be committed, 
either by ſea or by land, for any cauſe or under any 
me whatſoever : and they ſhall carefully avoid, 
r the future, every thing which might prejudiſe the 
union happily re-eſtabliſhed, endeavouring, on the con- 
trary, to procure reciprocally for each other, on every 
occaſion, whatever may contribute to their mutual 
glory, intereſts, and advantages, without giving any 
aſſiſtance or protection, directly or indirectly, to thoſe 
who would do any injury to either of the high contract- 
ing parties. There ſhall be a general oblivion of every 
thing which may have been done or committed, before 
or fince the commencement of the war which is juſt ended. 
IT. With reſpect to the honours of the flag, and 
the ſalute at fea, by the ſhips of the republic towards 
thoſe of his Britannic majeſty, the. ſame cuſtom ſhall be 
reſpectively followed, as was practiſed before the com- 
mencement of the war which is juſt concluded. 
HI. All the priſoners taken on either ſide, as well 
by land as by ſea, and the hoſtages carried away or 
given during the war, and to this day, ſhall be re- 
| Bored, without ranſom, in fix weeks at lateſt, to be 
computed from the day of exchange of the ratifications 
of theſe preliminary articles; each power reſpectively 
diſcharging the advances which ſhall haye been made, 


for the ſubſiſtence and maintenance of their priſoners, 


by the ſovereign of the country where they ſhall have 
heen detained, according to the receipts, atteſted ac- 
counts, and other authentic vouchers, which ſhall be 
furniſhed on each fide; and ſureties ſhall be reciprocally 
given for the payment of the debts which the priſoners 


may have contracted in the countries where they may 


have 


* 
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have been detained until their entire releaſe. And all 
ſhips, as well men of war as merchant ſhips, which 
may have been taken ſince the expiration of the terms 
agreed upon for the ceſſation of hoſtilities by ſea, ſhall 
Iikewiſe be reſtored, bona fide, with all their crews and 
cargoes z and the execution of this article ſhall be pro- 
ceeded upon immediately after the exchange of the rati- 
fications of this preliminary treaty. | 

IV. The States General of the United Provinces 
cede and guaranty, in full right to his Britannic ma - 
jeſty, the town of Negapatnam, with the dependencies 
thereof; but, in conſideration of the importance which 
the ſtates general of the United Provinces annex to the 
Sen, of the aforeſaid town, the king of Great 

ritain, as a proof of his good-will towards the ſaid 
ſtates, promiſes, notwithſtanding this ceſſion, to receive 
and treat with them for the reſtitution of the ſaid town, 
in caſe the ſtates ſnould hereafter have an equivalent to 
offer to him. | | 

V. The king of Great Britain ſhall reſtore to the 
ſtates general of the United Provinces, Trinquemale, 
as alſo all the other towns, foits, harbours, and ſettle- 
ments, which in the courſe of the preſent war, have 
been conquered, in any part of the world whatever, 
by the arms of his Britannic majeſty, or by thoſe of the 
Engliſh Eaſt India company, and of which he might be 
in poſſeſſion; the whole in the condition in which they 
ſnhall be found. 1 

VI. The ſtates general of the United Provinces 

romiſe and engage not to obſtrut the navigation of the 
Britiſh ſubjects in the eaſterp ſeas. 
VII. Whereas differences have ariſen between the 
Engliſh African company, and the Dutch Weſt India 
campany, relative to the navigation on the coaſts of 
Africa, as alſo on the ſubject of cape Apollonia, for 
preventing all cauſe of complaint between the ſubjects 
of the two nations upon thoſe coaſts, it is agreed that 
commiſſaries ſhall be named, on each fide, to make ſuit- 
able arrangements on theſe points. | | 
VIII. All the countries and territories which may 


have been, ar which may be conquered in apy part of 
| | the 
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the world whatſoever, by the arms of his Britannie 

majeſty, as well as by thoſe of the ftates general, 
which are not included in the preſent rreaty, neither 
under the head of ceſſions, nor under the head of reſtitu- 
tions, ſhall be reſtored without difhculty, and without 
requiring any compenſation. 


IX, As it neceſſary to appoint a certain period for 


the reſtitutions and evacuations to be made, it is agreed 
that the king of Great Britain ſhall cauſe Trinquemale 
to be evacuated, as well as all the towns, forts, and 
territories, which have been taken by his arms, and of 
which he may be in poſſeſſion, excepting what is ceded 
to his Britannic majeſty by thoſe articles, at the ſame 

riods as the reſtitutions and evacuations ſhall be made 


tween Great Britain and France. The ftates general 


ſhall reftore, at the ſame period, the towns and territo- 
ries they may have taken from the Engliſh in the Eaft 
Indies. In conſequence of which, the neceſſary orders 


ſhall be ſent by each of the high contracting parties, 


with reciprocal paſſports for the ſhips which ſhall carry 


them, immediately after the ratification of theſe prelimi- | 


nary articles. | 


X. His Britannic majeſty and their high mightineſles 
the aforeſaid ſtates general, promiſe to obſerve ſincerely, 
and boxa fide, all the articles contained and eſtabliſhed in 
this preſent preliminary treaty ; and they will not ſuffer | 
the ſame to be infringed, directly or indirectly, by their 
reſpective ſubjects : and the ſaid high contracting par- 
ties 8 to each other, generally and reciprocally, 


all the ſtipulations of the preſent articles. 


XI. The ratifications of the preſent preliminary arti- 


cles, prepared in good and due orm, ſhall be exchanged 
in this city of Paris, between the high contracting par- 
ties, in the ſpace of one month, or ſooner, if it can be 
done, to be computed from the day of the ſignature of 


the preſent articles. 8 
In witneſs whereof, Cc. Ec. (Signed) 
Done at Paris, Leſlewenon van Berkenrooae.(L. 


SBaept. 2, 1783. Mancheſten | ( 
| We Braniſen. 7 MA 635 (I. 
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